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MANCHESTER, BY A MANCHESTER MAN. 


‘\ ANCHESTER, your Royal 
Highness!’ was BRrummell’s 
exclamation to the Prince of Wales, 
when his regiment had been ordered 
there—‘ only think of Manchester!’ 
And he rushed away, and sold out. 
The Beau did deme. and the de- 
fenders of our country sustained no 
loss. He who could worship a cravat, 
as the poor Hindoo falls down before 
his cross-legged idol, could not have 
survived in the atmosphere of devil’s 
dust, smokey furnaces, and sooty 
chimneys: he who all but fainted 
when Lady Mary was helped to 
cabbage, would have died out bodily 
by the side of a Manchester dowager 
of five-and-twenty stone. 

It is recorded by the veracious 
Hollingworth, that about the year 
520 a giant, called Sir Tarquin, held 
the castle of Manchester, and kept 
the neighbourhood in continual ter- 
ror, till he was slain by Sir Launcelot 
de Lake, one of King Arthur's 
knights. It was currently reported 
that this ferocious monster had a 
little child for his breakfast every 
morning. Now, so far as we can 
discover, Southerns seem still to 
have a shrewd suspicion that Sir 
Tarquin’s appetite survives among 
us. Gentle reader, believe it not. 
Manchester mill-owners, be assured, 
have not little children dished up at 
their tables, like so many nicely- 
browned sucking pigs. They are 
veritable men with veritable wives, 
who dine off food befitting Chris- 
tian people. It rarely happens now- 
a-days that an unfortunate operative 
is accidentally drawn between the 
cylinders of their machinery, and at 
the week’s end put down to the bill. 

It is, however, a melancholy truth, 
sanctioned by the infallible authority 
of the Times newspaper, that we are 
not a polished people; and the small 
modicum of politeness that we ever 
had was consumed, in public estima- 
tion, at the Ingersoll banquet. Our 
breeding to begin with, somehow, 
is of a hybrid character; and the 
Manchester school, of which so much 
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has been said, is not one in which 
there is an extra charge of two- 
pence for manners. Liverpool is 
placed invidiously by our side; and 
it cannot be denied that in popular 
opinion it is our superior in the 
courtesies and amenities of life. 
Have you never heard of the old 
stage-coachman who gravely de- 
scribed his ‘ insides’ as ‘a Liverpool 

entleman, a Manchester man, a 
Bolton chap, and a Wigan fellow’— 
giving us, very unconsciously, our 
several ranks in the scale of genti- 
lity? Still, if you strip off the rough 
rind of the Manchester cocoa-nut, 
there will be found a large measure 
of the genuine milk of human kind- 
ness: beneath the Manchester sur- 
face there are sterling qualities, 
which peradventure might not pale 
by the side of the somewhat osten- 
tatious glitter of Liverpool, and 
might not shrink from a comparison 
with the frigid affectation of well- 
bred society. 

To define a gentleman is almost 
as impossible as to define an abstraet 
idea. Nor is it easy to describe him 
in a few words. The Irishman’s 
notion is characteristic. ‘A raal 
gintleman is one that never arned a 
ha'porth for himself or any one be- 
longing to him.’ ‘He’s a gentle- 
man,’ said a witness at Thurtell’s 
trial— he keeps a gig.’ And not 
very long ago we heard ourselves a 
graphic description of one from a 
country lad in Westmorland : 

‘ Do you know the Rev. Mr. John- 
son ?” we inquired of a ploughboy we 
overtook on the road: ‘he lives 
somewhere hereabouts, does he not ?” 

‘Mr. Johnson? —ay, ay; I ken 
him gay weel,’ was the answer. ‘ He 
lodges wi’ our folk.’ 

* Well, and what kind of a man is 
Mr. Johnson?’ we asked further. 

‘Oh, he’s quite a gentleman, sir— 
a gradely gentleman.’ 

* Now, what makes you say that, 
my lad? What do you mean by a 
gentleman? How is Mr. Johnson 
one in particular?’ 

$8 
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* Well,’ replied the boy, scratching 
his head as if to recal the inseparable 
accidents or the differentia of the 
animal—‘ well, he we-ars a watch, 
an’ he ligs (lies) by his-sel’ !’* 

The lad’s definition, it is true, was 
not complete: we fear many a man 
wears a watch and sleeps alone, who 
is nothing better than a member of 
the swell mob; and may there not 
be many a Brummell who is every 
whit as worthless ? 

If we view Manchester histori- 
cally, we do not find it a mushroom 
of yesterday. It has otcupied a 
prominent place in the annals of our 
country from the earliest period. 
Our ‘ livel y and ingenious antiqua- 
rian,’ as Gibbon styles him, Mr. 
Whitaker, is adventurous enough, 
in his history of the town, to plunge 
into the abyss of an early century 
before the Christian era. However, 
not to go back so far, it is quite 
clear that the site of modern Man- 
chester was an important Roman 
station during Agricola’s command 
in Britain. It was called Mancu- 
nium, or Mancenion. The word is 
variously derived by our antiquaries; 
we believe, however, that there was 
an ancient British term, man, or 
maen, signifying a rock, and that it 
formed the root of the various ap- 
pellations of our town. Manchester 
therefore signifies a camp on a rock ; 
and local names, combined with the 
nature of the ground, confirm the 
supposition. After the Romans had 
left the island, the fortress of Man- 
chester was strongly garrisoned by 
the Saxons; and it is related by 
chroniclers that the neighbourhood 
was the scene of desperate conflicts 
between that body and the knights 
of King Arthur. In the reign of 
Edwin, the district submitted to the 
Saxon rule; anda lord of that na- 
tion, residing in Manchester, dis- 
— justice according to the 

ashion of the day—ducking scolding 
ladies, elevating refractory youths 
in the pillory, and hanging any one 
who said he did amiss. In the in- 
vasion of the Danes (870), ‘ Manig- 
ceastre,’ says Hollingworth, ‘ was 
almost destroyed.’ On the Norman 


* He sleeps alone. 
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Conquest, William did not forget 
the town: he made a present of it, 
with a great part of the county, to 
William of Poictou. Robert de 
Gralley, the third lord of Manches- 
ter after William, was one of the 
mailed asserters of our liberty at 
Runnymede. As we eel in 
history, successive barons bore them- 
selves bravely at Cressy, in the wars 
of the Roses, and at Bosworth field. 
The history of Manchester is closely 
associated with the progress of the 
Reformation; and the town was 
dignified by the Christian heroism 
of some eminent martyrs in the 
_— of Mary.t In the civil wars 
under Charles it bore its part; at 
the Restoration it joined in the ge- 
neral rejoicing; and it tolled the 
death-knell to the hopes of the 
Stuarts in 1745. Thenceforward it 
has been the centre of many well- 
known national movements. Its 
voice has rarely been silent; whether 
embodied in the bray of the donkey, 
or the roar of the lion, or the notes 
of the nightingale, we do not pre- 
tend to say. So that you must give 
dingy Manchester, as you would a 
certain sooty gentleman, its due: if 
novi homines ourselves, we are ‘ citi- 
zens of a no mean city.’ 

It is, however, by its commercial 
enterprise rather than its historical 
associations that Manchester is sig- 
nalized. From the earliest period 
it seems to have exhibited an apti- 
tude for manufacture. In the reign 
of Edward II., Kuerden says that 
there was a mill there for woollen 
cloths. Under Edward III., who 
married Philippa of Hainault, Fle- 
mish manufacturers settled in the 
town in considerable numbers, 
bringing with them far more skill 
than the English had possessed. Ina 
well-known statute, 33 Henry VIIL., 
Manchester is described as ‘ well- 
inhabited, distinguished for its trade, 
both in linens and woollens.’ It is 
not supposed, however, that the 
manufacture of cotton, which now 
forms so extensive a branch of our 
trade, was known in England before 
the close of the sixteenth century. 
Chaucer habits his knight in fus- 


+ In the library of Chetham College there is a small black letter volume which 
contains a letter from John Bradford to his mother in Manchester, written just 


before his martyrdom. 
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tian; but it must have come from 
abroad.* Nor indeed had the cotton 
manufacture risen from its cradle a 
hundred years ago. The machinery 
enelored on it, if it deserved the 
name, was almost as rude as that 
used by the Hindoo. But about 
the middle of the last century, the 
operatives themselves began to ex- 
ercise their inventive faculties on 
its improvement. Men did not, as 
now, work together in large masses ; 
they were mostly employed at their 
homes. They had therefore more 
time for study and practical obser- 
vation; they could elaborate im- 
pees step by step at their 
eisure; they had also strong per- 
sonal incentives to pursue experi- 
ments which might tend to lighten 
their manual labour. Thus a series 
of progressive inventions followed, 
oak advancing a step beyond those 
which had preceded it, till the whole 
manufacturing system has reached 
its present state of perfection.t 
Little more than sixty years since 
(writes Mr. Baines, in 1836), every thread 
used in the manufacture of cotton, wool, 
worsted, flax, throughout the world, 
was spun singly by the fingers of the 
spinner, with the aid of that classical 
instrument, the domestic spinning- 
wheel. In 1767, an eight-handed spinster 
sprung from the genius of Hargraves ; 
and the jenny, with still increasing 
powers, made its way into common use, 
in spite of all opposition. Two years 
afterwards, the more wonderful inven- 
tion of Wyatt, which claims a much 
earlier origin, but which had disappeared, 


Progress of Cotton Manufacture. 
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like a river that sinks into a subter- 
raneous channel, and now rose again 
under the fortunate star of Arkwright, 
claimed yet higher admiration, as 
founded on principles of more extensive 
application. Five years later, the 
happy thought of combining the prin- 
ciples of these two inventions, to pro- 
duce a third much more efficient than 
either, struck the mind of Crompton, 
who, by a perfectly original contrivance, 
effected the union, From twenty spin- 
dles, this machine was brought, by more 
finished mechanism, to admit of a hun- 
dred spindles, and thus to exercise a 
Briarean power. Kelly relinquished the 
toilsome method of turning the machine 
by hand, and yoked to it the strength 
of the rapid Clyde. Watt, with the 
subtler and more potent agency of steam, 
moved an iron arm that never slackens 
or tires, and whirled round four hundred 
spindles ina single machine. Finally, 
to consummate the wonder, Roberts 
dismisses the spinner, and leaves the 
machine to its own infallible guidance. 
So that, in the year 1833, several thou- 
sand spindles may be seen in a single 
room, revolving with inconceivable ra- 
pidity, with no hand to urge their pro- 
gress, or to guide their operations— 
drawing out, twisting, and winding up 
as many thousand threads, with unfail- 
ing precision, indefatigable patience and 
strength,—a scene as magical to the 
eye which is not familiarized with it, as 
the effects have been marvellous in aug- 
menting the wealth and population of 
the country. 


What a marvellous retrospect 
does the last century present to us, 
as illustrating the progress of me- 
chanical invention. The soil had 


* The Manufactures of Lancashire.—Fustians.—These anciently were creditable 
wearing in England for persons of the primest quality, finding the Anight in Chaucer 
thus habited :— 


Of fustian he wered a gipon, 
All besmotrid with his habergion. 


Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 


But it seems they were all foreign commodities, as may appear by their modern 
names.—Dr. Fuller's Worthies of England. 


+ Few articles of manufacture are more economically used than cotton, or possess 
a more general application. Its finest qualities, of the Sea Island class, are worked 
into lace and muslin of the most beautiful texture ; other qualities, Egyptian, New 
Orleans, and Boweds, are made into cambrics and calicoes for printing, into shirtings, 
sheetings, and fustians; and, mixed with the better kinds of waste, into bed-covers 
and heavy fabrics; but East India cotton is rarely used alone, except for the lowest 
purposes, because of its general inferiority, and it is commonly disposed of in 
adulteration. After the spinner and manufacturer have wrought all the fibres of 
cotton which they can control into yarn and cloth, there remains a portion of waste 
inconvertible into those products; and this waste has long been one of the valuable 
materials very saaieaioane used by the paper-maker, to be ultimately applied to 
literary purposes.—A Lecture upon Cotton, &c., delivered at the Rooms of the Society 
of Arts, Prince Albert in the chair, by Thomas Bazley, Esq., president of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, &c. 

+ Baines's History of the Cotton Manufacture. 
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— its cotton and flax, the worm 
spun its silk, the sheep had 
produced its wool since the deluge; 
and yet your great-grandmother had 
not Scant on the art of Pene- 
lope in spinning and weaving. Your 
antique relative might have been 
the Sansall> described by Virgil— 
Primum 

Cuitolerare colovitam tenuique Minerva. 
The distaff of Sir Toby is to be found 
in the lumber-room of any Lanca- 
shire house a century old.* Now, 
millions of spindles are whirling 
round without the intervention of 
the hand, each gathering round it 
its thread, as though endowed with 
volition andwill. Millions of shuttles 
are shooting backwards and for- 
wards through their warps, impelled 
by a mechanical contrivance as accu- 
rate in its aim as that of the best 
marksman. Again, fire and water 
are coeval with man; but steam 
slumbered between them, at least 
for any practical purpose, till lately, 
when those ‘old wranglers’ did 
‘make peace to do man service.’ 
A century ago our heavy goods 
were carried on the backs of pack 
horses; and those noble animals, 
with their burdens, still adorn man 

a Lancashire sign-board. Goods 
weighed by pounds were conveyed 
over almost impassable roads at the 
rate of three miles an hour. Now, 
the grunting, snorting horse of iron 
thunders from one corner of our 
land to another, dragging hundreds 
of tons bebind it at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, seemingly with as 
much ease as the boy drags his go- 
cart. The changes of the last cen- 
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t will not lose by comparison 
with the wild fictions of eastern 
romance, if we allow art to perform 
in a series of years what the magician 
could effect in a moment. And if 
you are willing to believe that most of 
these inventions have sprung from, 
or had reference to, Manchester, 
you may perchance be more mer- 
ciful in your strictures on the town, 
and think twice before you turn up 

our south-country nose at your 
Reochectens. Manchester is some- 
what too important, believe us, and 
somewhat too weighty, naso suspen- 
dere adunco.t 

It is not, however, the manufac- 
turinz of the raw material that con- 
stitutes thedistinctive business called 
‘the Manchester trade.’ The town, 
no doubt, contains many factories, 
but comparatively few are now built 
there. The person who intends to 
invest his capital in a mill finds 
other places more convenient for 
his purpose. In Manchester the 
rates are high, the operatives are 
more independentof their employers, 
water is deficient, and the haziness 
of the atmosphere necessitates the 
burning of more gas. Our distinc- 
tive trade consists in purchasing 
goods from the manufacturer and 
selling them to the retail dealer. 
The town is a mighty reservoir for 
the cloths of Oldham, Rochdale, 
Ashton, Stockport, Hyde, Bolton, 
Blackburn, Preston, and all the 
other manufacturing districts; and 
these it distributes by thousands of 
rills into every nook of our land— 
nay, toevery corner of the habitable 
globe. 





* Sir And. Why, would that have mended my hair? 

Sir To. Past question; for thou seest, it will not curl by nature. 

Sir And. But it becomes me well enough! does’t not? ; 
Sir To. Excellent; it hangs like flax on a distaff; and I hope to see a housewife 


take thee between her legs, and spin it off. 


Twelfth Night. 


+ During the year 1851, the consumption of cotton wool in the United 


Kingdom was upwards of 760 millions of pounds weight, or nearly 700 times the 
quantity consumed by the domestic trade of a century and a half previously. The 
actual workers in all departments of its manufacture are now upwards of a million 
and a quarter; but including their families, there are not fewer than three millions 
and a half of our fellow-subjects, or one-eighth of the population of the United 
Kingdom, dependent upon it for subsistence The exports in cotton manu- 
factures amounted last year to thirty millions pounds sterling. Of the beneficial 
importance of this industry to the national treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could, perhaps, offer the best estimate; for probably by the manufacture of the 
single vegetable product of cotton, the parties engaged in it are enabled to contri- 
bute one-fourth part of the whole national revenue, or exceeding twelve millions 
pounds sterling per annum, in taxes to the exigencies of the state,—the territorial 
area required for the pursuit and occupation of this trade certainly not exceeding 
the one-hundredth part of the surface of the United Kingdom.—Baz.ey's Lecture. 
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But come, and see for yourself. 
The day is fine—for Manchester ; 
and a short walk may assist your 
digestion. Look at that dingy build- 
ing. It is a foundry. We would 
not venture to take you into it: the 
commotion within might derange, 
would certainly astonish your weak 
nerves. On those premises are 
wrought leviathan steam-engines, 
gigantic water-wheels, unfathom- 
able boilers, and railway bridges 
warranted to last for ever—some 
for our own country, others for 
Calcutta, others for St. Petersburg, 
and others for Australia. Perhaps 
the hammer you hear from a distance 
. ees a machine 7 . - 

iggings.’ Come, just peep through 
this door. See hase ian a 
men, with bare arms and sooty faces 
—some swinging ponderous ham- 
mers, others working the iron with a 
more skilful touch; while bellows 
are blowing, and fires are blazing, 
and sparks are flying as unheeded 
as though each man had the hide of 
a rhinoceros. Virgil drew on his 
imagination as he described Vul- 
can’s mechanics at their daily work, 
but he did not exceed the reality of 
our day :— 

The shop resounds, the panting bellows 
blow, 
The flames ascend, the bars of metal 
glow, 
And - great anvil rings with many a 
ow. 
Here Tom and Dick and Joe, with sleeves 
uprolled 


And naked chests, the ponderous iron 
mould. 


Fire, air, and water, all their powers 
combine 
To forge an engine for the Midland line— 
More powerful than the bolts the Thun- 
derer hurled, 
In earliest ages, o’er a trembling world. 
Aneid, viii., 432. Modernized 
Translation. 

But passing on, we come to an- 
other building of a different appear- 
ance and structure. It is eight 
stories high, and seems to stretch 
the whole length of the street. 
That is what we call a factory. 
Nearly two thousand operatives are 
employed in it; strong arms, and 
nimble fingers, and active minds are 
in constant exercise there. But we 
will not enter. The rattle is too 
loud for refined ears; the smell of 
oil is perceptible to acute olfactory 


Interior of a ‘ Warehouse.’ 
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organs; and the sight of so many 
girls en deshabille might shock your 
notions of propriety. 

But we emerge into Piccadilly. 
Look round the Infirmary-square, 
and down Market-street ; an up 
Mosley-street, and into Peter-street ; 
on every side we see buildings which 
rival in architecture the palaces of 
Venice. These are what we term 
warehouses, and in them is carried 
on ‘the Manchester trade,’ properly 
socalled. See that enormous edifice: 
it is a large shipping house; it is ex- 
clusively in the foreign trade. There 
is scarcely on the habitable globe a 
rock where a cormorant has perched, 
or a junglewhich an Indian has pene- 
trated, that does not contain goods 
exported by that firm. Probably 
its ‘ ventures’—its ‘floating’ capital 
—amount to a couple of hundred 
thousand pounds; and yet, for any 
anxiety we can discover on the 
faces of the proprietors, they might 
not amount to a couple of hundreds. 
Those insurance offices are might 
provocatives of appetite, and ad- 
mirable promoters of sleep. It 
might seem to you as difficult to 
manage this establishment as to 
mancuvre an army of a hundred 
thousand men ; but it is nothing of 
the kind. One active fellow pre- 
sides over the China trade, another 
over that to Calcutta, another over 
that to Western Africa, another 
over that to the South Sea Islands 
—each with his staff of assistants 
and his separate ledger ; so that the 
enormous machinery is turning 
round day by day almost without 
noise ; and probably the head of the 
house is lounging at his country 
seat, or legislating for the nation 
in the House of Commons. 

But here is an old-fashioned Man- 
chester warehouse in the home 
trade; and if you lease we will 
walk through it. You are in no 
danger whatever, be assured; only 
take care lest you be smothered in 
a bale of blankets, or receive on 
your corns the hob-nailed shoes 
of a porter with three hundred 
weight on his back. What rent, 
do you suppose, the proprietor 
pays for this building? It is some- 
where between athousand and fifteen 
hundred a year—a nice little fortune 
in a small compass, is it not? See, 
there is the packing room—the in- 
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fallible thermometer of the state of 
trade. If this dungeon-looking place 
is still, the whole warehouse is dull, 
and the proprietor is in the dumps. 
But now everything is in a oe 
men are working the hydraulic 
ress ; porters are groaning under 
eavy bales; clerks are peram- 
bulating with note-books in their 
hands; waggons, or astheyaretermed 
lorries, with largelazy-looking horses 
and lumpy drivers, are standing at 
the door, each in its turn receiving 
pack after pack, till the whole is 
made up, and rolls away like a 
moving mountain. The goods de- 
partment at the Bank Top Station 
receives it, and it is soon dashing 
away at the rate of five-and-twenty 
miles an hour to some large retail 
dealer in the south of England. 

You observe that there are half a 
dozen stories in the building: each 
for the most part contains a distinct 
species of goods. Here are calicoes 
from the finest ‘Horrocks and 
Miller,’ which would not gall the 
skin of the most delicate damsel, to 
the coarsest ‘Haslingden,’ which 
are purchased for the union work- 
house. See pyramids of linsey- 
wolseys, to envelope the expansive 
lower proportions of lusty old 
wives, and an infinite variety of 
fustians to creak on the pwn ex- 
tremities of navvies and railway 
porters. Here we mark a cctton 
velvet fit for a duchess—so delicate 
that only an experienced eye can 
distinguish it from a silk,—and 
there a useful gingham for the 
factory girl as she plies her daily 
work. What mountains of blankets, 
hot and heavy as Etna! What 
masses of counterpanes, ponderous 
enough to have smothered the 
giants! What tons of druggets, 
shining in as many colours as the 
rainbow! All these are waiting, in 
Manchester phrase, to be ‘turned 
over’—in other words, to be con- 
verted into the current coin of the 
realm or a bill at three months’ 
date,—to be succeeded by other bales 
of similar materials as large as them- 
selves. 

But be still a moment. Look at 
those two persons who are engaged 
in earnest conversation there. They 
are a buyer and a salesman deep in 
a commercial fencing match. The 
customer has a Quakerish cut about 
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him, and his eye steals over the pat- 
terns they are inspecting with a sort 
of feline sharpness. The salesman 
watches his movements without ap- 
pearing to do so, and coquets with 
feints as plausible as those of the 
most expert angler when he casts 
his fly before the fish’s nose. There 
is no beating down prices — that 
would be beneath the dignity of a 
first-class house. But many delicate 
manceuvres are going on. See how 
the salesman draws the fabric be- 
tween his fingers, to show its strong 
enduring quality! How he tosses 
it canine over to give effect to 
its lights and shades! Hear him 
throwing in at appropriate intervals 
that ‘it makes up beautifully!’ that 
‘large quantities of it have been 
sold!’ that ‘it is entirely of a new 
design !’ that ‘it must take largel 
throughout the country!’ The semi- 
Quaker begs to think for himself; 
he is, however, inclined to the pur- 
chase ; for a moment he seems, by 
a species of mental arithmetic, to be 
‘taking stock’ of his shop at home ; 
another glance at the goods, and he 
has made up his mind. The sales- 
man takes out his note-book, and 
marks down the order with an al- 
most imperceptible smile of tri- 
umph. He has hooked the big 
trout. 

But come along, we will just take 
a bird’s-eye view of another ware- 
house. It is of a different character 
from that we have left. It is in 
the fancy trade; indeed it deals in 
every thing. From this top story 
you have a general glance at what 
is going on. Some two hundred 
persons are busily employed on the 
en and the goods you see be- 
ore you are insured to the amount 
of a hundred thousand pounds. 
There is scarcely an article which 
the retail dealer may not purchase 
in this warehouse. ion are your 
sorts! from a box of pins to a Brus- 
sels carpet; from the finest lace to 
the coarsest checks ; from the rich- 
est satins to the roughest dimities ; 
from the choicest shawls to a flannel 
etticoat ; from a ribbon to a stay- 
ace; from babies’ caps to wide- 
awakes ; from parasols to straw bon- 
nets; from whalebone to walking- 
sticks. Do you ask whether they 
keep lucifer matches? Most pro- 
bably they do; that pleasant look- 
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How Manchester 


ing man there is ready to give you 
any information you require. 

But you inquire about the style 
of men whose daily lives are spent 
in this buying and selling. Of course 
there is a variety of specimens, but 
your model Manchester man—your 
type of the class—is a peculiar being. 

e does not know the meaning of 
the term abstraction; he views 
everything inthe concrete. He has 
no idealities; historic associations 
are unintelligible to him. His 
figures are not imaginative, but 
arithmetical. Even fancy goods he 
views through the medium of the 
real and tangible. He reduces every- 
thing to sightand touch. His poetry 
is not to ‘ clothe whate’er the mind 
admires and loves, in language and 
in numbers,’ but arms and legs in 
calicoes and fustians. The blood 
of all the Howards is to him but so 
much crimson fluid, of about the 
same value as the red ink into which 
he is dipping his pen. 

A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more, 


If he examined the coat in which 
Nelson died at Trafalgar, he would 
wonder whether it were of West 
of England or Bradford manufac- 
ture. Of the Duke’s despatch-box 
he would say, that it was worth so 
much as ‘ old materials.’ Over the 
blanket disgorged by the boa-con- 
strictor he would soliloquize, that 
it had been damaged fifty per cent. 
If told of the marvels of Aladdin’s 
lamp he would inquire whether it 
were gilt or bronzed. If he had 
heard old Dowton describing, with 
all the unction of Falstaff himself, 
how the ‘misbegotten knaves in 
Kendal green let drive at him,’ he 
would have wondered whether the 
green was fast-coloured dye or not. 
If he saw the mummy of Potiphar’s 
wife, he would pronounce oracularly 
that the wrapper was flax, not cot- 
ton. He is a literal, practical, pro- 
saic being. You have heard of the 
person who was awoke by his wife 
one fine spring morning during their 
honeymoon, with a gentle pinch and 
the remark, ‘ My dear, the day is 
breaking!’ when the unpoetical 
rogue turned over and made the 
panting reply, ‘Well, well, let it 
reak—let it break—it owes me 
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nothing.’ That was a Manchester 
man. 

But we had almost forgotten that 
it is Tuesday, and as it is now near 
half-past one we will just walk down 
Market-street to the place ‘ where 
merchants most do congregate,’ and 
see what is called ‘high change.’ 
But how are we to make our way 
down the street? you ask. How 
are we to permeate this brazen wall 
—this murus aheneus of backs? 
The parapet is choked up; men of 
enormous bulk are standing with 
their arms a-kimbo directly in our 

ath, as if the street were their own. 

Vhere are the police? What is to 
become of ladies who are unfor- 
tunately cast into this crowd? My 
dear fellow, you are a gallant man ; 
you subscribe to the ancient maxim, 
that ‘ when a lady is in the case, 
business must give place ;’ but these 
manufacturers from the surrounding 
districts, who are now discussing 
the state of trade and making their 
bargains in the open air, regard cot- 
ton twist as a more sublime produc- 
tion than the most interesting dam- 
sel that knight-errant ever rescued 
from aBluebeard. Capital! mightily 
well you make your way ; one more 
effort and we shall cleave through 
the last barrier of human _ bodies. 
Io triumphe ! we have reached the 
Exchange at last. 

Is it not a noble building? It 
will hold some four or five thousand 
people, and without any great archi- 
tectural pretensions itisstriking from 
its spaciousness and general aspect. 
Large, however, as it is, it is now 
quite full. If you could perch your- 
self on the dome-light, the crowds on 
the floor would resemble an ants’ 
nest in their density and motion. 
Here are several engaged in a quiet 
conversation on the prospects of 
next year’s cotton crop; here is one 
moving about near to pillar No. 4, 
where he has arranged to meet a 
customer; here is another thread- 
ing his way through the press 
apparently in search of some one 
whom he expects to be on ’Change ; 
here is another standing still, quietly 
waiting for any matter of business 
which may turn up. Look at that 
group of foreigners, consisting of a 

terman, a Greek, a Russian, and a 
Jew ; they are making several efforts 
to select the language that best suits 
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them all, and after a trial or two 
they seem to have hit it. The great 
majority of those now in the room 
are country manufacturers; and as 
each of them has several hundred 
operatives in his employment at 
home, you will not probably in so 
small a compass meet with so many 
little princes anywhere on the face 
of the globe. What is the value, 
think you, of the contents of the 
room as it is? We mean not the 
mere flesh and blood materials—for 
to look at they would not fetch 
much in.amarket ; but the property 
represented by these men. We 
dare not venture on the calculation. 
There you see a dashing German ; 
he has his house in the neighbour- 
hood, large and splendid enough for 
a duke, and he lives very magnifi- 
cently at the rate of some ten thou- 
sand a year. Indeed, if we may 
whisper to you a secret, we confess 
that walking in the beautiful suburbs 
of Manchester we are sometimes 


tempted to break the tenth command- 
ment by coveting the splendid man- 
sions of these money-making, hairy- 
faced foreigners. But a gp look at 


that man in a rusty black suit and 
dirty white neck-cloth. He is a ma- 
nufacturer from an adjacent district, 
and worth a plum. He does a little 
preaching, also, on his own account, 
in the neighbourhood where he re- 
sides; he mixes up texts of Serip- 
ture with hanks of yarn as he drives 
his bargains; and after all people 
are malicious enough to say that 
the wight who encounters him in 
trade must be wide awake; nay, 
they declare that occasionally, per- 
haps without his concurrence, his 
mill hands are worked beyond the 
time allowed by law. That comical 
antediluvian in long gaiters is a 
Rochdale millowner, and a very 
decent man after his fashion. He 
commenced business fifty years ago 
with a few dilapidated looms, and 
now he is worth his hundred thou- 
sand pounds. His mode of living 
at home is somewhat primitive for a 
person so wealthy. He and his wife 
take theirmeals inthekitchen, andthe 
latter peels the potatoes on washing 
days. Every evening they have their 
cosy pipes together. The gentleman 
on your right, who is in easy conver- 
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sation with his neighbour, is one of 
our richest and most respected Man- 
chester merchants. If his assistance 
were asked for the promotion of 
any really useful object he would 
give his thousand pounds as readily 
as a peer would contribute ten. 
But Teams that singular-looking 
man who is prowling about with 
stealthy pace, and peering from one 
side to the other like a tamed 
tiger. You would not give six 
shillings for every rag upon him, 
and yet he is by the Exchange code 
of morality ‘a good man’—that is, 
as Shylock interprets it, ‘ sufficient’ 
—worth half a million of money. 
Men, my dear fellow, are measured 
here rather by what they have than 
by what they are. Human nature 
in the days of Horace is human 
nature here on market day—tanti, 
quantum habeas, es. That person 
came up from the country a boy 
without a shirt to his back; at 
seventy-five he owns mills, print- 
works, warehouses—indeed, wealth 
unknown. He has invariably main- 
tained a high character on ’Change, 
but we fear his heart has been 
twisted into a ball of yarn. His 
very appearance is that of a peram- 
bulating bale of goods—an animated 
cotton bag. By long habit of thought 
and action he might have been, like 
the heroes of Ovid, metamorphosed 
into the articles of his olen, 
Aristophanes represents Xanthias in 
The Frogs as ‘looking mustard- 
seed’ at his opponents — Aderorr’ 
dpiyavov.”* Mr. Collier, in his notes 
on Shakspeare, just published, has 
restored a lost line, where a gallant 
gentleman is made to ‘look babies’ 
at the lady of his heart. We hear 
too of persons ‘ looking daggers’ in 
their wrath. Our friend there ‘ looks 
cotton twist.’ 

The merchants and manufacturers 
who frequent the Manchester Ex- 
change on a market day, are some- 
times described as exhibiting a de- 
gree of intellectuality in their looks 
beyond anything of the kind to be 
found elsewhere. ‘ A phrenologist,’ 
we read in a work entitled Hngland 
in the Nineteenth Century, ‘ will no- 
where meet such a collection of 
decidedly clever heads; and the 
physiognomist who declared that he 
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could find traces of stupidity in the 
faces of the wisest philosophers, 
would be at a loss to find any indi- 
cation of its presence in the counte- 
nances assembled on the Exchange 
at Manchester. Genius appears to 
be not less rare than folly : the 
characteristic features of the meet- 
ing, collectively and individually, 
are those of talent in high workin 
order.’ We must confess that uk 
is not the conclusion to which we 
should come, either from our general 
acquaintance with the class, or from 
an inspection of those we meet on 
‘Change. That they are intellec- 
tually inferior to others, as a rule, 
we are far from meaning; but that 
they are superior we entirely disbe- 
lieve. It is not, be assured, from 
any larger powers of thought, or 
more comprehensive scope of mind, 
that they advance from poverty to 
wealth. It is rather by attention 
and care; by punctuality and preci- 
sion in ‘setail ; by observing the 
motto of our old benefactor, Hum- 
phry Chetham— quod tuum, tene ; 
and by a shrewdness in seizing op- 
portunities—a faculty quite con- 
sistent with a mind that works in a 
narrow circle. Their business is 
almost as much a routine as that of 
their book-keeper. 

We heard from one who was 
all but a principal party in the 
transaction, an anecdote which illus- 
trates our meaning. One of the 
earlier founders of the cotton trade 
purchased an estate in a neighbour- 
ing county from a peer, for several 
hundred thousand pounds. The 
house with its furniture was to re- 
main precisely as it stood. When 
the purchaser took possession, he 
missed a small cabinet from the 
hall, worth some three or four 
pounds. He applied to the late 
owner about it. ‘Well,’ said the 
noble lord, ‘ I certainly did order it 
to be removed. It is an old family 
cabinet, worth more from its asso- 
ciations than anything else. I 
hardly thought you would have 
cared about so trifling a matter in 
so large a purchase.’ ‘My lord,’ 
was the characteristic answer, ‘if I 
had not all my life attended to trifles, 
I should not have been able to pur- 
chase this estate; and, excuse me 
for saying so, perhaps if your lord- 
ship had an more about trifles, 
you might not have had to sell it.’ 
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If we view Manchester politically, 
we shall find that it has carried the 
heat and impulsiveness of its com- 
mercial dealings into its theories on 
affairs of state. The very spirit of 
merchandize is a spirit of progress. 
The higher classes of the town there- 
fore have entertained for the most 
part liberal sentiments in politics, 
while the opinions or feelings of the 
lower have generally been influenced 
by the state of the market. Give 
an operative plenty of work and 
plenty of food, and as a rule he will 
not busy himself in tinkering con- 
stitutions. But let the factories be 
closed, and his pockets be empty, 
and his family in destitution,—his 
tone of thought becomes essentially 
political. Mob orators then spring 
up as rapidly as mushrooms; they 
find an attentive audience in hungry 
men ; their cry is, Radical Reform — 
a something, a whole something, and 
nothing but the something. They 
have apanaceafornations and formen 
—a universal cure-all for govern- 
ments and the gout. Thus it ever has 
been in Manchester. Universal suf- 
frage, annual parliaments, and vote 
by ballot, rise in popularity as wages 
decrease. As if the privilege of de- 
ceiving by a square box would ap- 
pease a barking stomach ! 


Talis latrantem stomachum bene leniet 
esca ? 


As if universal suffrage would beatify 
a handloom weaver on five shillings 
a-week! As if annual parliaments 
would regenerate a nation, and ele- 
vate the moral proprieties of a 
people, when septennial elections 
manage to debauch the better qua- 
lities of the heart with sufficient 
success, and to do the devil’s work 
on as large a scale as he could 
wish ! 

Your genuine Radical is only to 
be found in proximity to machinery. 
He was begotten of a ‘mule’ out of 
a ‘spinning-jenny.’ In the south of 
England he degenerates into a low- 
lived rick-burner, or a sneaking 
poacher, or a mean-spirited com- 
pounder of arsenic. The true Radi- 
cal despises all such petty larcenies. 
He would do arevolution, or perpe- 
trate a Moscow conflagration, and be 
inhiselement. Hewouldspoutforany 
given time on government corrup- 
tion and national ruin. But to put 
away a three-years-old brat for its 
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sick-money, or to wring the neck of 
an ignoble pheasant, or to apply a 
vile lucifer-match to a corn-stack !— 
bah! he would as soon think of be- 
coming a contented member of so- 
ciety, and — bread by patch- 
ing antiquated breeches—to which 
trade he had been brought up. View 
him for a moment in his most per- 
fect state—as he is addressing a 
large crowd from a lorry in Steven- 
son's-square, or from that Aja of 
“Somme ae orators, the Ancoats 
amp-post. Look at his sour, sallow, 
vinegar visage, consisting apparently 
of several loose bones indifferently 
wrapped in a yellow parchment ; 
listen to his voice, which is a singular 
cross between the grating of a file 
and a conventicle snuffle. He is 
haranguing on what he calls the uni- 
versal emancipation of nature; and 
yet the odds are, that he will beat his 
wife when he gets home. All kings he 
pronounces fools; all governments 
thieves; all parsons rogues; all Ra- 
dicals, himself canapied, selfish ad- 
venturers: even the man in the 
moon is no better than he should 
be. Is he not a good specimen of 
discontented humanity? Was he 
ever, do you suppose, ‘an infant 
smiling on his aaiete knee?’ Did 


he ever suck a and enjoy it? 


Did he ever kiss his little sister at 
bed-time, after saying his prayers? 
Did he ever euthet anuties and 
primroses on a May-day morning ? 
)id he ever dress in a round-about 
jacket, and trundle a hoop, or play 
at marbles, or try his hand with a 
Reg-top, or join at prison-bars? 
Never — assuredly never: if his 
mother swore it, we would not be- 
lieve her. He was always what he 
is—the real Radical, like the poet, 
nascitur non fit. In grumbling was 
he begotten, in grumbling was he 
conceived, and in grumbling did he 
enter the world. apead upon it, 
he made his début showing his 
teeth, 
The midwife wondered ; and the women 
cried, 
O, Jesu bless us, he is born with teeth ! 
And so he was ; which plainly signified 
That he should snarl, and bite, and play 
the dog, 
His first act, we will answer for 
it, was a running kick at the doctor's 
shins, with a ‘ what are you pulling 
me about in this road for P’ 
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Manchester has been conspicuous 
for its agitations—political, social, 
and educational ; but among them all 
there has been none so bold in its con- 
ception and so successful in its issue, 
as that for the abolition of the Corn- 
law. We offer no opinion on the dog- 
mas of the Manchester school; we 
have no personal acquaintance with 
any of the professors in that popular 
academy ; we do not stop to inquire 
whether as a body they ‘ ened for 
the poor’ or ‘ carried the bag.’ But 
it is quite undeniable that they ac- 
complished their object by a deter- 
mination and perseverance that 
have been rarely equalled. We 
apprehend, however, that the suc- 
cess of the agitation is to be attri- 
buted almost entirely to Mr. Cobden. 
He was not very prominent at its 
commencement; and if he had not 
taken a decided lead, probably the 
forces, as in many similar move- 
ments, would after a time have been 
disunited and broken up. But he 
came to the subject after far deeper 
study than the rest; he directed Tis 
attack on one point, and exerted 
his authority in preventing his col- 
leagues from wasting their powder 
by blurting off at every hedge- 
sparrow that rose; he brought with 
him a practical style of argument 
well-suited to the tastes of commer- 
cial men; and he exhibited an in- 
domitable energy when his purpose 
was once formed. Cobden, after 
all, is a man of some mark; and 
now that the force of his sagacity, 
energy, and unadorned eloquence, 
has hurled Protection into the tomb 
of the Capulets, we trust that trade 
may prosper, the poor may enjoy 
the Sonlaw of cheapness and 
plenty, the millocrats may exhibit a 

ecoming moderation in their tri- 
umph, and that the shadow of their 
tall chimneys may never be less. 

We sometimes wonder why ma- 
nufacturers should love to become 
agitators. It may do, once in a 
while; but we would not recom- 
mend it as a practice. We verily 
believe that there is no interest so 
liable as the manufacturing to be 
shaken by the storms of agitation. 
Over the land the hurricane may 
sweep for a time; an old oak or 
two may be laid low; a crop of 
corn here and there may be de- 
stroyed ; a few stacks of hay may 
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be carried away : but the soil is still 
there hard and fast; the spring re- 
turns; the blade appears; and the 
damaged crops of the former year 
are compensated by a_ plentiful 
harvest. Not so, however, with the 
manufacturing interest. In times 
of prosperity it is apparently stable 
as the pyramid ; but in the day of 
depression it is baseless, flickering, 
and evanescent as the smoke. A 
shock might come so paralyzing 
that years could not restore vitality 
to the torpid body of commerce. 
There is, we fear, in the breast of 
nine-tenths of our operatives the 
latent germ of a feeling that by 
their ill-requited toil the employers 
heap up their Babei of gold almost 
high as heaven, whence they look 
imperiously on their less favoured 
brethren. The thought may not be 
expressed in words ; the impression 
may perhaps slumber unknown. 
But times of distress and scarcity 
evoke it; the smothered spark 1s 
rapidly fanned into a smoke; and 
aa there is a smoke, the fire is 
not far off. Luckily, the operative 
classes have no one with Cobden’s 
discretion to guide them. Our 
friend whom we have just left hold- 
ing forth from his rostrum at the 
Ancoats’ lamp-post is a skilful ma- 
nipulator of a grievance, whether 
social or political, but he is an un- 
skilful leader of large masses of 
men; and thus it has ever been, 
that internal disunion has been 
a main cause of breaking up all 
the operative confederacies. Like 
the Scythians of old, as we 
read in Herodotus, they cannot long 
continue in combination. If, how- 
ever, a man with all the qualifica- 
tions for a popular leader were to 
arise insuch an emergency, the con- 
sequences might be most disastrous. 
We have much respect for our 
manufacturers and merchants as a 
body ; we admire them as a whole 
for their liberality and kindliness ; 
but we would not advise them to be 
too fond of agitation, lest their pupils 
one day ‘ better the instruction.’ 
Manchester is liberal in its po- 
litical sentiments—of that there can 
be no doubt. It has never yet re- 
turned a Conservative member to 
Parliament, though there have been 
many gallant contests. Its corpora- 
tion also—a body that has the con- 
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trol of momentous interests and 
enormous funds—consists, with but 
few exceptions, of a somewhat pro- 
miscuous band of ardent liberals. 
It has rarely, if ever, had a Church- 
man for its chief magistrate. And, 
after all, there is a strong and wide- 
— feeling of Conservatism 
throughout the town. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, it is by no means 
an improbable supposition, that if 
universal suffrage and vote by ballot 
were parts of our Constitution, 
Manchester might return two Con- 
servative members. 

But why send for members from 
a distance? Have you not men of 
sufficient intelligence in Manches- 
ter for the discharge of parlia- 
mentary duties? Why go into 
Suffolk for one, and to Rochdale 
for another P—Rochdale, where up- 
and-down-fighting still flourishes!— 
where words articulate are inarti- 
culate to civilized ears! where 
names of persons are expressed as 
barbarously as in the days of the 
Druids, or in the islands of the 
South Seas! Well, sir, when you 
‘ have tired yourself with base com- 
parisons,’ we will endeavour to ex- 
plain the phenomenon. It may 
seem strange, but the real cause, 
we believe, will be found in the 
jealousies of our merchant princes. 
Cotton, be assured, as well as here- 
ditary acres, has its dignities. We 
do not wait in Manchester for a 
lineage to be hallowed by the asso- 
ciations of centuries. We extem- 
porize aristocracies. To illustrate 
our meaning :—On a dissolution of 
Parliament some active men as- 
semble, and discuss the question, 
whom shall they put forward as 
candidate for the suffrages of the 
free and independent electors? After 
due consideration they fix on Mr. 
Chintz, of the firm of Chintz, Ging- 
ham, and Jacconett. Chintz is a 
liberal Conservative, Free-trader, 
and altogether, in Manchester 
— a ‘pattern card,’ ‘ first-rate.’ 

e has ‘come out’ well on several 
public occasions, and, without pre- 
tending to much book-learning be- 
yond that of his ledger, he has agood 
sound head on a pair of broad 
shoulders. His character has been 


irreproachable through life ; he has 
been faithful to Mrs. Chintz, and 
Mrs. Chintz has been fruitful to 
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him; he attends his place of worship 
twice every Sunday, and he occupies 
his pew, surrounded by seven or 
eight young Chintzes of various sizes 
and patterns. Who could be a 
better representative? Well, it gets 
abroad that Mr. Chintz is to be the 
future candidate. 

‘ You have heard that Mr. Chintz 
is to be our member, I suppose ?” 
says a bustling, loquacious gentle- 
man, with a red face, to Mr. Fustian, 
of the firm of ‘ Fustian, Calico, and 
Twist.’ 

‘Mr. Chintz!’ muses Fustian, 
pulling up his cravat, clearing his 
throat, and looking undeniably aris- 
tocratic — ‘Chintz! who is Mr. 
Chintz? O yes, I remember— 
Chintz, Gingham, and Jacconett! 
Well, a—a—very decent man, I 
dare say, is Mr. Chintz, in his way; 
but—but—not the man we want, 
you know. Chintz wants —— 
—greatly wants position. Twenty 
years ago he was ‘ putter-out’ to 
Cambric and Twills. No! no! 


he might do—a—a—for a common 
councillor, or an alderman, or even 
a mayor, as times go; but he will 
not ‘ make up’ into a member.’ 


Observe, Fustian was in business 
twenty years before Chintz was 
heard of; Fustian rides in his two- 
horsed carriage, and dines at six 
o'clock ; Mr. and Mrs. Chintz, and 
the young Chintzes, dine at one. 
The Silene Fustian have been edu- 
cated at Kensington; the Misses 
Chintz are at school in the neigh- 
bourhood. Altogether Fustian is a 
superior article to Chintz—a com- 
modity rated at a higher figure on 
"Change. Chintz is pooh-poohed as 
if he were a bale of on zed goods; 
he drops fifty per cent. all at once ; 
he becomes a drug in the market ; 
he will not go off at any price. 
Fustian in his heart regards Chintz 
as a presuming upstart; Chintz re- 
gards Fustian as an inflated bull- 
frog. The Chintzites will not vote 
for Fustian, neither will the Fus- 
tianites vote for Chintz; and thus 
Manchester, as it cannot grow its 
own members, is compelled to im- 
port them, as it does its bales of 
cotton, 

But our sketch would be incom- 
plete if we did not take a glance at 
the ecclesiastical, moral, and social 
aspect of Manchester. 
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The parish of Manchester was a 
rectory so early as the year 1291. 
Not long afterwards the advowson 
of the rectory with the barony came 
into the possession of the family of 
De la Wares and by them the 
foundation of our Collegiate Church 
—now our Cathedral—was es- 
tablished. Latterly, the ery of 
reform has been ringing in the 
ears of the Chapter body. An 
Act has been obtained for the 
division of the parish into se- 
parate rectories; and the income 
of future canons is reduced from 
the present standard of 1000/. 
a-year to 600/.—about 100/. less 
than the salary of an upper servant 
in a Manchester warehouse. Siill, 
‘the old church’ is warmly asso- 
ciated with the domestic feelings of 
the people. There women are 
churched, babies are christened, 
parties are married, not singly or in 
couples, but by hundreds; and there 
are but few who have not visited it 
on some such interesting occasion. 

I attended the old church at Man- 
chester one Monday morning, in order 
to witness the solemnization of several 
marriages (writes Sir George Head). 
Not less than fifty people were assem- 
bled, among whom I took my seat 
quietly without being noticed. The 
people at first took their seats in solemn 
silence, each one inquisitively surveying 
his neighbour; but as the clergyman 
and clerk were some time in preparation, 
the men first began to whisper one to 
another, and the women to titter, till by 
degrees they all threw off their reserve, 
and made audible remarks on the new 
comers. There was little mauvaise 
honte among the women ; but of the 
men, poor fellows! some were seriously 
abashed ; while among the hymeneal 
throng there seemed toprevailasentiment 
that obtains pretty generally among 
their betters,—namely, the inclination 
to put shy people out of conceit with 
themselves. Thus, at the advance of a 
sheepish-looking bridegroom, he was 
immediately assailed on all sides with, 
‘Come in, man; what art afraid of? 
Nobody ’l hurt thee.’ And then a gene- 
ral laugh went round in a suppressed 
tone, but quite sufficient to confound 
and subdue the new comer. 

Presently a sudden buzz broke out,— 
‘The clergyman’s coming,’ and all was 
perfectly silent. The clerk was an adept 
in his business. In appointing them to 
their proper places, he addressed each 
in an intonation of voice particularly 
soft and soothing. Thus he proceeded : 
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‘ Daniel and Phebe ; this way, Daniel ; 
take off your gloves, Daniel. William 
and Anne; no, Anne; here, Anne; 
t'other side, William, John and Mary ; 
here, John; oh, John.’ And then ad- 
dressing them altogether,—‘ Now, all 
of you, give your hats to some person 
to hold.’ Although the marriage service 
appeared to me to be generally addressed 
to the whole party, the clergyman was 
scrupulously exact in obtaining the ac- 
curate responses from each individual,* 


Many whimsical tales — some 
doubtless apocryphal—are related 
of an eccentric minor canon attached 
to the church some five-and-twenty 
years ago. Take a scene or two as 
illustrations :— 


‘ What's the child’s name? 
quick,’ to one of the godmothers. 

* Luey, sir,’ lispingly. 

‘ Lucifer |’ he exclaimed ; ‘ the great 
Devil! No—no—George—after good 
King George! George, I—’ 

‘Nay but, maester,’ interposed the 
father, imploringly ; ‘ it’s a wench.’ 

‘ Well, then, Elizabeth—after good 
Queen Bess—Elizabeth, I baptize thee,’ 
—and so he finished the ceremony. He 
was on one occasion reading the burial 
service, and had arrived at the passage, 
‘I heard a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me,’ when his eye fell upon a sweep 
who was watching him from a side wall ; 
his thoughts were suddenly diverted 
into a fresh channel, but his voice main- 
tained its even tenor as he continued, 
‘ Knock that little black imp off the 
wall.’ Occasionally, after he had des- 
patched the marriage service for some 
thirty couples, a party of young men 
might be seen rushing up to him, some 
piping their eyes, some indignant, ex- 
hibiting a variety of emotions, but all in 
a predicament similar to that of Master 
Slender and Dr. Caius, who were each 
of them on the point of marrying ‘a 
great lubberly boy.’ 

‘ Please, sir,’—several voices might be 
heard at the same time—‘ I’ve getten 
th’ wrong wench !—I’m wed to th’ wrong 
lass !’ 

‘ Well, well, my lads, was the inva- 
riable reply, in the genuine Manchester 


vernacular, ‘ reet it a whom—reet it a 
whom.’+ 


Manchester, we believe, contains 


Come, 
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specimens of every religious deno- 
mination on the face of the earth. 
This a | be expected from a people 
where fluctuation and change in 
every circumstance of life are per- 
petually going on. Many of our 
great merchants and manufacturers 
are attached to dissenting bodies. 

There seems, however, now-a- 
days to be a very general gra 
vitation of feeling towards the 
Church; some of those who have 
struggled from the lower ranks 
to affluence do not hesitate to join 
her communion, while others are 
only withheld from doing so by the 
magnanimous fear of weakening a 
society in which they have been 
brought up. Their families mostly 
join the Church, while dissent ever 
draws fresh blood from the fluctuat- 
ing population. During the last 
fifteen years the churches in the 
parish of Manchester have about 
doubled in number. 

The Sunday school system is 
carried out among us with much 
efficiency and zeal. Indeed, it is 
not simply a pastime, but a positive 
necessity, where juvenile labour is 
so abundant as in our manufacturing 
towns: it must be regarded, not as 
& mapepyov, GAAG pardov pndev éxeivp 
mapepyov @Xo yiyverOau.t The num- 
ber of Sunday scholars and teachers 
in the Peel-park on the occasion of 
her Majesty’s visit was 71,684; 
and taking the three largest divisions 
we find that those attached to the 
Church were 25,606; to the Wes- 
leyans, 12,999; and to the Indepen- 
dents, 10,461. From these statistics 
we may form a sufficiently accurate 
estimate of the numerical proper- 
tion of our religious bodies gene- 
rally. The Unitarians had only 
1375 scholars; they are rather a 
wealthy than a numerous class in 
Manchester. 

The day of her Majesty's visit is 
a memorable one among us, and 
perchance not to be forgotten by her- 
self and her royal Consort. Never 
probably hadso largea massof human 


* A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts in the Summer of 1835. 

+ ‘Right it at home.’ It is not very long since we learned a lesson in the philo- 
sophy of factory girls, when standing near the cathedral gates. A wedding party 
was coming out, of a higher class than common, and as usual a crowd was assembled 
to watch their return to their carriage. ‘Ay, but hoo’s vast fou !’ (she’s very plain), 
said a factory lass to her companion, pointing to the bride. ‘Hod thy din, wench,’ 


was the answer. 


‘ What’s the odds? There ne’er was a fou face but there was a fou 


fancy !’ It is the true Platonic theory, that everything is double, 2v mpdc tv. 


t Thucyd, I. 142. 
VOL. XLVII. NO, CCLXXXII. 
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beings congregated together before. 
It would be impossible to conjec- 
ture the number within a hundred 
thousand. Stockport, Ashton, Old- 
ham, Rochdale, Bolton, Blackburn, 
Hyde, Stalybridge—these, and far 
more than ee poured their living 
streams into the boiling caldron of 
Manchester on that day; these 
towns, ordinarily so busy, were 
desolate; the machinery of their 
mills was still; labour was stayed; 
the heart of those bustling districts 
had for a time ceased to beat. 
Train after train emptied its human 
cargo into our various stations, and 
the ery was, ‘yet theycome.’ Though 
there were about one hundred 
thousand persons altogether in the 
Peel-park, this did not seem to 
diminish by a single unit the my- 
riads that were condensed into one 
mass from Pendleton to Piccadilly. 
And what was more extraordinary 
than the mere numbers, the most 
perfect order and harmony prevailed. 
* Whereare your policemen ?’ asked 
the Duke, as he glanced at the 
masses that thronged the ways 
through which the cortége passed. 
The streets in the Borough of Man- 
chester were not staked and corded 
off from the parapets and guarded 
by men in blue; but thousands of 
strong, active men, ‘warehousemen 
and mechanics in their Sunda 
clothes—formed with joined han 

a novel barricade. And in the 
evening, when numbers beyond 
computation were assembled in the 
streets to witness the illumination, 
amidst all the confusion there was 
nothing but good humour. 

‘Have you had any disturbance 
yet?’ we asked a policeman near 
the Exchange, about eleven o'clock. 

‘No, sir,’ was the characteristic 
reply—‘ nothing to speak of; onl 
one drunk and disorderly, and he's 
an Irishman.’ 
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The scene in the Peel Park was 
of a very novel and impressive cha- 
racter. The enormous assemblage 
of Sunday scholars and teachers 
was ranged in two long divisions, 
between which the Queen and her 
suite had to drive. The intention 
was that the whole body should 
join in singing, ‘God save the 
Queen,’ while the carriages were 
passing along. A committee of 
amiable gentlemen had determined 
to omit the sinewy verse that pro- 
nounces its malison on ‘ politics’ 
and ‘knavish tricks,’ and a some- 
what treacle-and-water stanza b 
Swain was inserted in its stead. 
For a month before Manchester 
was humming ‘God save the Queen;’ 
factory girls were practising it at 
their work; butcher boys were 
shouting it along the streets ; wher- 
ever you turned the song reached 
your ears; it was an anthem eferne. 

Well, slowly moved her Majesty’s 
carriage between the lines, and the 
eighty thousand voices got through 
the rst verse very satisfactorily, 
when lo! as the old Duke came u 
in his open carriage, with bare hea 
and venerable aspect, the notes gave 
way toa cheer, and from a small 
beginning the well practised anthem 
grew into one prolonged hurrah 
throughout the whole line. ‘ Duke!’ 
whispered a pretty daughter of the 
Earl of Ellesmere, who was in the 
carriage with him, ‘that is for you ;’ 
but the old warrior held down his 
head, and would not seem to share 
the homage that was due, as he 
thought, only to the Queen. 

As a graceful pendant to a royal 
visit, which was unattended almost 
bya single disappointment,* Man- 
center has just received the honours 
and privileges of a city. We had 
the promise of the dignity when the 
Queen was here, but legal difficul- 
ties have delayed its fulfilment. 


* It is true that some trifling mischances were reported at the time. It was 


said that a certain Salford official, on backing and bowing out from Her Majesty, 
when the address was presented in Peel Park, lost his footing, and left his well- 
defined posterior imprimatur on the plastic mud, to the Queen’s infinite amuse- 


ment. This was proved to be untrue. It was said also that a common councillor 
of Manchester, elated with his new robes and the general enthusiasm, rushed up to 
the Countess of Ellesmere in the Exchange, seized her hand, shouk it heartily, and 
congratulated her on being the genuine mother of her people ; and that he was 
greatly disappointed afterwards on finding she was not the Queen. Upon the truth 
of this report a warm controversy arose ; an appeal was made to Lady Ellesmere 
to clear up the doubt ; she returned an answer very gracious, but somewhat 
evasive; and the matter remains a mystery to this day. 
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The title seems to have been coveted 
by certain members of the Corpora- 
tion; but, so far as we can observe, 
the mass of the people, if not indif- 
ferent on the subject, regard it with- 
out enthusiasm. They seem to 
think the rose would smell as sweetly 
with one name as another. To-day 
we have seen, side by side, the 
mayor's proclamation declaring Man- 
chester a city till doomsday, and a 
lacard announcing that Cardinal 
iseman is purposing to lecture on 
the arts ae sciences in our Corn 
Exchange; and the Cardinal seemed 
the more popular candidate for pro- 
miscuous inspection. We have not 
heard that the bells of the cathedral 
_ Tang out a merry peal when the 
charter came down, nor do we ima- 
gine that what reporters call our 
‘ civic hospitalities’ have been much 
extended since that time. This 
seems rather a cool way of receiving 
a royal boon. Why does not an 
alderman eat himself into an apo- 
plexy in honour of the event? Per- 
aps we might be satisfied with a 
couple of common councillors, elo- 
quent from the influence of cham- 
pagne, apostrophizing a lamp-post, 
under the impression that it was 
her Majesty, with the charter in 
her right hand. Seriously though, 
there is a strange mixture of the 
romantic and the real in our idea of 
a city of Manchester. It seems as 
quaint a notion to link the feudal 
name with the embodiment of pro- 
= as to bind Mazeppa to the wild 
orse, or to turn a monk into a rail- 
way stoker. The City of Manches- 
ter! It associates in our imagina- 
tion the bold baron and the billy 
roller, the yeomen of England in 
battle array, and the yarns of Holds- 
worth at so much a pound, stream- 
ing banners and steam engines, 
castles and calicoes. Honorary, we 
apprehend, the title is, and scarcely 
in keeping with our unimaginative 
utilitarian views; still its bestowal 
is a graceful tribute from the hand 
of royalty to our cathedral and eot- 
tonocracy; and we venture to say 
that Manchester, though it deals:as 
warily and coolly with a charter as 
with a customer, will be none the 
less ri for the favour. 
And ‘smile not, gentle reader, 
when we say th A icedincher is 
not destitute of literary fame. 





Social Peculiarities. 
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Liverpool the refined has onl - 
dntolom man of letters, Rascoe, 
and it certainly makes the most of 
him. Manchester the rude can claim 
as its natives or residents men of the 
highest rank in science and elegant 
literature. Nay, amongst the poor- 
est of its citizens we sometimes find 
considerable mental accomplish- 
ments. The ‘Job Legh’ of Mary 
Barton is no fiction. We have never 
met with Lancashire operatives, in- 
deed, who enjoyed Newton's Prin- 
cipia, as Mrs. Gaskell asserts is some- 
times the ease, but we caine 
know one poor decrepit man resid- 
ing in a back street in the lowest 
art of Manchester, who has pub- 
ished a Flora for forty miles round 
the town, and for a knowledge of 
lants within that circle has pro- 
bably no equal, 

Manchester, from the very con- 
stitution of its society, must have its 
social peculiarities. Many of our 
wealthy citizens began their career 
as struggling young men, and mar- 
ried probably when they were not 
earning more than a pound a week ; 
and many poor but enterprising 
young men of our acquaintance are 
now following in precisely the same 
track. Some foibles of our citizens 
have been quizzed by aristocratic 
novelists, but probably many of 
our millionaires would answer jests 
with the old proverb, ‘ Let them 
laugh that win.’ 

Much has been said and written 
of our dinner-hour. Mercantile 
Manchester, it must be confessed, 
dines on work days at one o'clock. 
And why not? You answer, that 
the best part of the day is thus 
lost. No,such thing. A Manches- 
ter man is never drowsy after din- 
ner; he does not sink to the level 
of a boa constrictor, and indulge in 
a cosy, sulky snooze after eating ; 
his motto is semper vigilans—wide 
awake ; he knows nothing of dream- 


-land ; he cares nothing about fairy 


visions. He positively jumps up 
after eating a pound of beef-steak, 
and goes to his ledger as if nothing 
had happened. e Manchester 
stomach is sui generis ; it is no more 
embarrassed by feeding than a steam 
boiler. O dura mercatorum ilia! 
Great wealth is sometimes found 
among us accompanied by a very 
humble style of living. - many 
TT 
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months E pw called aes a friend 
upon an old lady, on « begging expe- 
dition. The object we had in or 
was the support of a most praise- 
worthy institution; and all its ex- 
cellences we brought before her 
mind as graphically as we could. 
After an unusual amount of parry- 
ing and thrusting, she went to a 
drawer, brought out half-a-crown, 
led us to the door, and said, some- 
what curtly, ‘ There, sir; your time 
is no doubt very valuable—I hope 
this trifle may be of service.’ 
‘What think you of that?’ we 
said to our companion, as we walked 


—7. 

‘Why,’ he answered, ‘I consider 

og were very hard upon her. She 
as given handsomely enough for 

her means.’ 

* And what do you call her means?’ 

‘Well, some twenty shillings a- 
week.’ 

‘You have made but a poor guess, 
friend,’ we said; ‘that old jade is 
worth literally half a sailfion of 
money.” 

The social condition of the opera- 
tive classes has been already brought 
before the readers of Fraser's Maga- 
zine;* it has also beenvery accurately 
delineated in several late publica- 
tions. ‘The Cotton Metropolis,’ in 
Chambers's Repository of Instructive 
Tracts, is a faithful picture. The 
authoress of Mary Barton has drawn 
her scenes from life. The manners 
of the operative classes in Manches- 
ter are somewhat independent; but 
we have never found them intention- 
ally rude. Their appearance is not 
favourable, in comparison with that 
of the same class in some other manu- 
facturing towns we have visited. 
The men are under-sized ; the young 
women, as a rule, are not handsome. 
Their fathers and grandfathers were 
operatives before them, and doubt- 
less the effect of factory labour, com- 
bined with unhealthy dwellings, is 
more observable every generation. 
In the old parts of our town, the 
houses for the operative classes are 
very miserable, and ‘the want of 
separate sleeping accommodation 


+ ‘I would try before I would starve.’ 
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has a most injurious effect, morally 
and physically. Our population, 
too, is deteriorated in character b 
the swarms of low Irish that settle 
among us. And we are compelled 
to say it—however repulsive the re- 
flection may be—that in Manches- 
ter intemperance among the mothers 
of families is a melancholy and pre- 
vailing evil. The young females 
certainly have but little experience 
in the economics of home; but we 
fancy that writers have represented 
them as more ignorant of such mat- 
ters than they really are. Not long 
ago we asked a young woman, who 
was at home sick, whether she could 
make a rice-pudding, when she an- 
swered, with a half-indignant toss 
of the head, ‘ Well, I'd os, afore I'd’ 
clem.’+ 

We leave you, kind reader, we 
trust, with a better opinion of Man- 
chester than you entertained a short 
time ago. We are, it must be ad- 
mitted, a go-ahead sort of people. 
We live extempore. Our merchants 
extemporize fortunes; our politi- 
cians extemporize agitations; our 
operatives extemporize riots; our 
builders extemporize whole streets ; 
our clergymen, we verily believe, 
could extemporize a course of 
‘ Bampton Lectures’ on the subtilties 
of Thomas Aquinas. The engine 
‘Manchester’ now and then runs 
off the rail, it is true; but it is soon 
right again, and away it goes. We 
can point, too, with satisfaction to 
our benevolent institutions. We 
have an Infirmary that will bear a 
comparison, in its management and 
benefits, with any in the land; we 
have an Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and one also for the Blind; 
we have a Hospital for the board 
and education of orphan children ; 
we have a Grammar School of con- 
siderable eminence; and we have 
lately converted a Socialists’ Hall 
into a Library of ten thousand vo- 
lumes for the free use of the people. 
Will you not then, Southern though 
you be, join with us in the kindly 
wish at parting—Floreat Mancu- 
nium ? 


* Nos. COXVII. and OOXXX., January, 1 848 and rere 1849. 


The Authoress of Mary Barton proves 


the antiquity of the word ‘clem’ from the following passage of Ben Jonson :-—‘ Hard 
is the choice, when the valiant must eat their arms or clem.’ May not the word 
‘os,’ so common in Lancashire, have a derivative connexion with the French oser ? 
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LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR GORE AND UPPER CANADA. 


Pas announcement by Govern- 
ment of some new measures in 
preparation for Canada, may render 
a. few reminiscences of that pro- 
vince from high local authority 
satisfactory; while the followin 
account of one of its governors wi 
interest a large society, chiefly among 
the literary and political circles of 
the metropolis. 

Francis Gore, formerly lieutenant- 
colonel in the army, Governor of Ber- 
muda, and twice Governor of Upper 
Canada, was born at Blackheath, in 
1769, a year celebrated for some 
remarkable births. His father was 
a branch of the Gores, Earls of 
Arran. He was also in the army, 
and became aide-de-camp tothe Duke 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, brother 
to Queen Charlotte, during the 
campaign in Portugal in 1761, hav- 
ing been especially nominated to 
that office by his Majesty George 
TII., to whom it appears he was 
favourably known. Here his con- 
duct was so satisfactory as to cause 
him to be nominated by the same 
royal authority, in 1763, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Grenada. The wife of 
this gentleman is said to have been 
a branch of the Beresford family. 

Francis at an early age was sent 
to a school of celebrity at Durham, 
where, among others, he found a 
brother eal in Sir Henry Vane 
Tempest, who had acquired such 
note for mischievous tricks that 
young Gore was carefully warned 
against his society. Boys, however, 
admire in each other what they deem 
spirit; the caution had, therefore, 
rather an opposite effect to what was 
intended, and the consequence was 
involvement in scrapes which were 
not soon forgotten. The present 
Lord Hardinge was afterwards edu- 
cated at the same school. 

A passion for stirring life, bold 
and active habits, great animal 
spirits, a robust frame, added to pa- 
ternal example, almost necessarily 
made him a soldier. In June, 1787, 
he obtained a commission in the 
44th foot, which for a time was 
quartered in Jersey. Among bis 
brother ensigns were the late Sir 
Rufane Donkin, and Lieutenant- 
General (usually known in military 
life as Paddy) Reeves, with whom 


close friendships were formed which 
continued through life, and whose 
reminiscences afforded more than 
an ordinary share of those pranks 
that vivacious and unfledged sub- 
alterns will play upon all within their 
reach, as well as upon each other. 
From this island and Guernsey 
the regiment appears to have re- 
moved to Ireland, where it con- 
tinued some years. In September, 
1793, he became lieutenant in the 
Independent Companies. Thence 
he was transferred in the following 
June to the 54th regiment, in which, 
or in the previous appointment, he 
is said to have seen some service on 
the continent during the campaign 
in 1794. In Sietanien 1795, quit- 
ting the infantry for the cavalry ser- 
vice, he obtained a troop in the 17th 
dragoons. 

Earl Camden, having been nomi- 
nated to the Government of Ireland 
in the spring of 1795, with the view 
of conciliating the refractory spirits 
who were then busily organizing dis- 
content and ignorance into active re- 
sistance, chose Captain Gore as one 
of his aides-de-camp. The situation 
on ordinary occasions calls for no 

eat powers, mental or bodily. But 
in the peculiar circumstances of that 
country it became one of some con- 
fidence ; courage, energy, decision, 
and firmness might be demanded at 
any moment, added to a degree of 
sagacity necessary to distinguish 
between friend and foe, where svs- 

icion attached, as it occasionally 
id, even to names of some im- 
portance. In fact plots and conspi- 
racies, deception and insincerity, 
were all around the governing autho- 
rities. Revolutionary opinions, 
United Irishmen, and French ad- 
mirers or emissaries, had wholly 
alienated from their allegiance a 
— always liable to be misled, 
ecause more than ordinarily igno- 
rant and uncalculating. Every day 
threatened an insurrectionary move- 
ment, but in what quarter none 
could say. A keen and searching 
eye, an ear awake to the slightest 
sounds, a vigilance which could not 
safely be permitted to sleep, a sus- 
icion that might ene light 
or a moment upon innocent objects, 
were almost inseparable from the 





Lieutenant Governor Gore and Upper Canada. 


doubts and difficulties of such a 
time. Friends, as in all civil 
contentions, could not always be 
known from enemies. The acquaint- 
ance of to-day might be the oppo- 
nent of to-morrow; the apparently 
loyal associate of the night be trans- 
formed to the rebel of the following 
morning, if chanee or design only 
presented a favourable opening to 
the disaffected or desperate. 

No situation can be conceived 
more trying, or more fitted to draw 
forth the higher qualities of states- 
man and willien>diasestions circeum- 
spection, activity, and daring—yet 
with as much forbearance to the mis- 

ided as circumstances will permit. 

bellions, however, are not to: be 
_ down by suavity or persuasion. 
ad such been the case, many of 
those whosuffered defeat and punish- 
ment in Ireland would have been 
spared the ignominy of their fate ; 
but experience unhappily proves that 
sterner measures must often in such 
cases supersede the milder. When 
men once take the field with arms 
in their hands to put down exist- 
ing authorities, there is an end of 
argument. A bold front and reso- 
lute conduct—the sword, not smiles, 
must meet the emergency ; we are 
compelled to: smite before: we can 
to convince. ‘The difficul- 

ties and responsibilities of a chief 
governor and hissubordinatesin such 
a position become fearfully great. 
Conflicting interests, passions, preju- 
dices, and partialities ; the rigour of 
strict justice, opposed to the inter- 
cession of anxious relatives, or the 
natural anger of injured loyalists 
towards their destroyers or assail- 
ants, meet them. at every turn, and 
render it difficult to decide whom 
to punish or whom. to overlook. 
The unity of an empire, and the 
safety of the well-affected and peace- 
able, are however the first consider- 
ations. When these are once 
secured we may begin to parley with 
offenders, who are, nevertheless, 
rarely grateful for the consideration 
shown them, and commonly loud in 
complaint against the hand that sub- 
duesthem. Such has it ever been in 
Ireland. Mistaken, or envenomed, 
or malignant men have attempted 
the highest crime known to the law; 
have thrown, as it were, a cast of the 
dice of nations, and when foiled in 
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the endeavour to dissolve the ties 
of society and civil government, turn 
round with a howl of lament or 
abuse that their cause has not suc- 
ceeded. From the complaints of such 
persons and their abettors it would 
almost seem as if they deemed them- 
selves the injured party, or expected 
immunity because they chanced to 
fail in their design. Punishment 
in any form they consider a hardship 
and injustice. This is the ery of 
the coward or the rebel on all occa- 
sions. He has deliberately taken 
his chance of the battle, and should 
learn at least to submit with some- 
thing like the spirit of a brave man 
when it has gone against him. 
Whenever the history of Ireland is 
fully and honestly written, it will be 
found, much more than is common! 

believed, that persuasion towar 

the better class, and consideration 
for the deluded multitude, were car- 
ried as far as the paramount dut 

of self-defence permitted ; while 
that multitude in return displayed 
to the. victims thrown into their 
powertoo often a ferocious barbarity. 

During this anxious and agitated 
period the life of our. aide-de-camp 
at the Castle lost some of its usual 
dalliance and ease. few minor 
missions of deli were said to 
have been entrusted to his manage- 
ment, and the success attending 
their execution insured the friend- 
ship and patronage of Lord Camden 
during the remainder of his life. As 
a mili man Captain Gore was 
occasionally in the field, and shared, 
besides some minor affairs, in the 
contest at Vinegar Hill. 

One of his predecessors in office 
as aide-de-camp, was our late great 
Duke, then the Hon. Arthur Wes- 
ley, with whom an acquaintance 
had commenced sometime previously 
in) Dublin garrison, though some 
imagine they were both servin 
under Lord Camden. When aske 
by some one whether the Duke 
then really spelt his name Wesley, 
the ‘Governor,’ as he was termed 
among his friends, answered in. his 
usual straightforward manner which 
permitted no mistake as to the exact 
meaning. ‘To be sure he did. I 
ought to know. We had then 
cracked many a bottle together, and 
sometimes been the worse for it.’ 

One of his anecdotes of Arthur 
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Wesley at this period is worth re- 
peating, as it is not known to be re- 
corded elsewhere. A gentleman in 
Dublin, familiarly known as Jerusa- 
lem Whalley—from having made an 
after-dinner bet to perform the then 
unusual feat of proceeding to the 
Holy City and returning within a 
short period, and from winning his 
wager—waited upon him with a hos- 
tile message from his brother, whose 
character did not stand high, and to 
whom the aide-de-camp was alleged 
to have behaved uncourteously. 
‘No,’ replied the latter, when he 
had heard him at: length on the in- 
dignity received; ‘I shall not fight 
your brother; he is not a gentle- 
man ;’ adding with rapidity, lest 
there should Ee any doubt as. to the 
reason—‘ but I'll fight yow!’ Whe- 
ther the traveller to Jerusalem re- 
lished the honour thus offered him 
does not appear, but it is believed 
no duel toad lace.* 

While Lord Camden remained in 
Ireland, Captain Gore continued on 
his staff, and soon afterward followed 
him to England, having obtained his 
majority in April, 1799. The usual 
migrations of a regiment on home 
service gave him opportunities of 
seeing much of the country for the 
first time. While moving from the 
coast of Dorset to Southampton an 
ineident occurred which was long 
remembered asa good joke in the 
corps, though the commission of the 
party concerned was at first con- 
sidered to be in jeopardy by its per- 
petration. 

The advanced guard of the regi- 
ment, under the command of an 
eccentric officer, commonly known as 
* Mad Jones,’ having experienced, as 
he considered, mueh ineivility from 
the landlord of the chief inn at South- 
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ampton, where his men were quar- 
tered, repaid it by ordering them, in 
theirstable dress, into the best beds 
in the house, booted, and of course 
spurred, in order, as he said, to be 
ready for service at a moment's 
notice. A representation was made 
to the mayor and corporation, who 
immediately communicated with the 
Horse Guards on this unusual dis- 
play of ‘ military insolence and out- 
rage,’ and Major Gore was ordered 
to town to explain the proceeding. 
Some ludicrous circumstances having 
accompanied the affair, the Duke of 
York and his secretary could not 
retain their gravity on hearing the 
details. The best apology, however, 
that could be made was offered by 
the offender; and the commanding 
officer returned with an order to 
reprimand him. ‘This. was done 
pretty much in the camp fashion of 
the whole joke—the terms used 
being the shortest, and the place of 
censure the dinner-table: ‘ Captain 
Jones, I am ordered to reprimand 
you; and you are hereby repri- 
manded accordingly. Fill your 
glass, and let me have the pleasure 
of taking wine with you!’ 

Peace having arrived, and believ- 
ing the period for active service 
over, he retired from the army by 
the sale of his commission, in July, 
1802. Unhappily, we know that 
this. peace, not. being made in the 
spirit of peace, could not long con- 
tinue. In 1803, on the resumption 
of hostilities, we find him, with the 
temporary rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
appointed inspecting field-oflicer of 
volunteers on the coast of Kent 
during the alarm of invasion. Here 
he superintended the Cinque Port 
corps under the direction of Mr. 
Pitt. In the same year he married 


* Accident, some time ago, threw in the way of the writer of this notice, some 


letters of the Duke, written in 1793 and previously, to which, as is now generally 
known, the signature was ‘Arthur Wesley.’ They were chiefly addressed to a gen- 
tleman who then, or a short.time before, filled the office of commissioner of one of 
the revenue boards, in Dublin, and had been under some obligations to the family. 
Rents and the condition of tenants, formed the chief topics of correspondence ; and 
the consideration shown for their wants by the then youthful writer did him infinite 
credit. The holder of the letters said that he had once possessed between thirty and 
forty of the Duke and his father, many of which he had sent, a year or two before, 
to the former, who took no notice whatever of the present. What he should do 
with the packet which I saw he had not decided. A letter that he had formerly 
seen, addressed by Lord Mornington to the commissioner alluded to, (his near 
relative,) hinted, in a pointed sentence not to be forgotten, at one of the invariable 
wants of an Irish. proprietor, ‘ We are all anxious toe get a commission for Arthur, 
but how to raise the money we cannot tell !’ 
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Annabella, sister of Sir Charles 
Wentworth, Bart., and with her 
lived long and happily, but had no 
family. 

Zeal, activity, and intelligence 
pointed him out as fit to fill a civil 
office of responsibility ; and the go- 
vernment of Bermuda becoming 
vacant some time afterward, he was 
recommended for it, from among 
many candidates, by Lord Camden 
and Mr. Pitt. The King highly 
a of the nomination ; and, as 
will be seen by the following letter 
to Earl Camden, retained a perfect 
recollection of his father, although 
more than forty years had elapsed, 
and weighty and varied events had 
occurred, quite enough to have 
driven him from a memory of ordi- 
nary tenacity. 

Windsor Castle, Nov. 28, 1804. 

The king is highly pleased with the 
very favourable testimony Earl Camden 
gives of temporary Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gore, whom he recommends to succeed 
Brigadier-General Beckwith, as Go- 
vernor of Bermuda. 

His Majesty knew the father of this 
gentleman, and placed him, in the year 
1761, as aide-de camp to the Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz, when employed 
in Portugal ; and, on the Peace of 1763, 
as a reward for judicious conduct, while 
in the Duke of Mecklenburgh’s family, 
nominated him Lieutenant-Governor of 
Grenada. These circumstances must 
make the appointment of the son, he 
having so honourable a testimony from 
Earl Camden, a most agreeable nomina- 
tion. (Signed) GxorcE R. 

The appointment took place in 
form, at the end of January, 1805. 
He continued there till March in 
the following year, when his health 
becoming impaired, he quitted it 
for the American continent; but 
in consideration, as was said, of the 
expenses incurred in the outfit and 
his short tenure of office, a pension 
of three hundred pounds per annum 
was secured to his wife in case she 
survived him. 

Frank and popular in manners, 
his speech was often characterized 
by that military plainness or abrupt- 
ness which never hesitated to express 
strong feelings in the fewest words. 
In proceeding to his government in 
the Aurora frigate, a strange sail 
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hove in sight, whose appearance and 
manceuvres being suspicious, the ship 
was promptly cleared for action. 
One of the officers on the quarter- 
deck observing him take great inte- 
rest in the proceedings, made the 
remark, ‘ Well, Governor, as this is 
not your kind of work, it may be as 
well, perhaps, when we near her, to 
go below.’ ‘No; I'll be d—d if I 
do,’ was the ready reply. ‘My 
habit has been to meet the enemy, 
not turn my back tohim!’ When 
disembarking at Bermuda, so great 
was the favour he had acquired on 
board, that the gun-room officers 
of the frigate (lieutenants, surgeon, 
officers eee, master, &c.), in a 
fitof friendly enthusiasm,volunteered 
to man the boat and row him on 
shore—a very unusual testimony to 
his power of acquiring social regerd. 
This anecdote became known to one 
of his friends in a curious way. 
While on a visit to Colonel Gore, a 
few years ago, at Southsea, they 
had occasion to call together upon a 
wine-merchant at Portsmouth, who, 
hearing the name, and then survey- 
ing the countenance of the ‘ Gover- 
nor,’ inquired whether he had ever 
held the government of Bermuda? 
An aflirmative reply produced a 
cordial burst of fooling hon the in. 
quirer. ‘No wonder we should 
have forgotten each other's faces, so 
many years have elapsed since our 
former meeting. I was an officer of 
marines of the Aurora, and one of 
those who rowed you on shore at 
the seat of government.’ A very 
hearty greeting on both sides, with 
inquiries after old acquaintance, fol- 
lowed ‘this explanation.* 

In 1806, he was nominated Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Upper Canada, 
and proceeded thither without re- 
turning home. He reached the 
capital, York, which has since re- 
sumed its original Indian name of 
Toronto, in August of that year, and 
there found ample room to exercise 
all the ingenuity and resources he 
possessed in putting public affairs 
and improvements into some train 
of arrangement. Nothing could be 
more unpromising than the pros- 
pect around him. A high official 
authority on the spot has favoured 


* From a gentleman who saw much of him in later life, and has contributed 


some other anecdotes to this notice. 
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us with a few details of the colony 
at that period, which will be read 
with interest at the present mo- 
ment, from the numbers who are 
looking to that country as their 
future home, as they comprise with- 
in a small compass much which emi- 
grants may wish to know, and are 
written by one who, from long resi- 
dence, is thoroughly master of the 
subject :— 


When Mr. Gore assumed the govern- 
ment of Upper Canada it was one wide 
wilderness — everything was in the 
roughest state. The population of the 
whole province did not exceed forty or 
fifty thousand, thinly dispersed over a 
country nearly as large as Great Britain. 
Kingston, the largest town, had scarcely 
six hundred inhabitants; York, the 
capital, probably not five hundred ; 
Niagara about as many; and besides 
these there were but four or five incon- 
siderable villages, There was not a stage- 
coach or public conveyance of any kind. 
For the means of passing from one part 
of the province to another, people were 
chiefly dependent on the small schooners 
which navigated the lakes ; and in win- 
ter, when the harbours and rivers were 
frozen up, some few roads were barely 
passable for sleighs, but which could not 
be used by any wheeled vehicle at 
another season. A journey from Mon- 
treal to York at that time, and for many 
— afterwards, frequently “took -a 

onger time than it now does to come 
from London, When Mr. Gore had been 
three years in Canada the mail came but 
once a month from Montreal to Toronto. 
There were but seven clergymen of the 
church of England in the province, and 
the churches in which they officiated 
were small, rude structures, built, with 
one exception, of wood. No town had 
amarket; there were but two news- 
papers, and those weekly ; no bank, no 
insurance office, amid many other wants. 
It was, indeed, an immense, dreary 
vacuity. Nothing, however, could be 
speedily made of a country without peo- 
ple and capital, and these could only 
come to it gradually. Little that it was 
in his power to do at that period could 
very materially accelerate the progress 
of things. The effect of turning thou- 
sands out of employment in Europe by 
the peace, and occasional distresses in 
Ireland, did not begin to be felt in in- 
creased emigration till 1817, when a 
large influx of settlers took place through 
New York, soon aided by steam, which 
has done more than can be estimated 
towards peopling this country by lessen- 
ing the delay, miseries, and expense of 
the long journey from the sea-board. 


Upper Canada Fifty Years ago. 
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The revenue at that time was ve 
trifling-—less probably than ten thousand 
pounds per annum. The British Parlia- 
ment still annually voted eight thousand 
pounds for defraying the charges of the 
civil government ; and if the Colonial 
Legislature had possessed ten times-that 
amount at its disposal which it really 
had, it would have been absorbed, as the 
whole surplus income was for many years 
after, in opening and improving roads 
that were necessary for enabling country 
people to obtain access to markets for 
their produce. The want of a disposable 
revenue, or means of raising one, neces- 
sarily interfered with extensive plans for 
improvement. 

There were then a few merchants in 
the towns of more or less wealth as com- 
pared with the other inhabitants; a 
dozen of clergymen, perhaps, of all deno- 


minations ; about as many lawyers and 


medical men; and a good number of 
half-pay officers dispersed through the 
province who had been reduced at the 
conclusion of the American war in 1783. 
These, as a class, were most worthy re- 
spectable men, ardent in their loyalty, 
and able, from their large grants of land 
and their small stipends, to live in com- 
parative comfort, and give material as- 
sistance in various ways to their neigh- 
bours. The rest of the inhabitants were 
poor, and struggling with the very for- 
midable difficulties of a new settlement, 
where there was no older country in their 
vicinity to which convenient access could 
be had, 


To have put up any public building 
equal to any of the handsome town-halls 
that we now see going up year by year 
in our cities and towns, would have been 
an effort beyond the ability of the pro- 
vincial government. The Legislature 
did pass an act two years before Mr. Gore 
came out by which a sum of four hun- 
dred pounds was directed to be annually 
laid aside to accumulate as a fund for 
erecting a building for the public offices. 
In 1812, after about three thousand 
pounds had been got together, the war 
broke out, and this sum the same body 
very properly laid their hands upon, and 
also upon every other shilling they could 
raise, and appropriated it towards the 
defence of the province—though it was 
but a small drop in the thirty millions 
expended in the course of that war. 

In the first session after Mr. Gore’s 
arrival (1806), an Act was passed esta- 
blishing a grammar school in each of her 
seven districts into which the province 
was then divided, by providing a salary of 
one hundred pounds per annum for the 
teacher, in addition to fees of tuition, 
and for the appointment of a board of 
trustees to superintend each school. 
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The ion came from the present 
Bishop of Toronto, then rector of a parish 
in the province, and was. cordially 
seconded by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
In every new district that was after- 
wards formed the Legislature was careful 
to establish a precisely similar school, 
and the province has derived. vast 
benefit from the early attention thus paid 
to education. In. 1816, during the 
second administration of Governor Gore, 
the foundation was laid of the present 
school system for the instruction of 
youth—and by an Act of the Legislature 
six thousand pounds annually were voted 
for their support. In the same year also 
twenty-one thousand pounds were 
granted for the improvement of the 
highways. These were pleasing evi- 
dences of growing wealth laid out to the 
best advantage. 

In. 1807, and afterwards, he made 
large purchases of land from the native 
tribes, by treaties openly and honourably 
conducted, and which he took care 
should be in all things literally observed. 
During 1808 and 1809, he travelled 
through most parts of the province, 
many of which were very difficult of 
access. In going to and returning from 
Sandwich, the western point of the then 
settled portion of it, thirty-five days 
were consumed, though the distance, 
one way, is short of three hundred miles. 
A railway is now approaching to com- 
pletion by which the distance thither 
will be accomplished in twelve hours. 

How different is the present scene 
from the past, could poor Mr. Gore wit- 
ness it! ‘The revenue from the small sum 
mentioned, yields now about 800,000/. 
Qur province contains fully a million of 
inhabitants. In Toronto he would find a 
population of thirty-five thousand; in 
Kingston about fifteen thousand; in 
Hamilton even more; in several other 
towns from two to seven thousand, where 
in his time there were not three houses, 
perhaps not one; and villages innu- 
merable scattered over the country, 
each with a population larger than he 
left in the capital. 

Our lakes and rivers are now alive 
with noble steamers with excellent ac- 
commodation, making their daily trips 
between Quebec and Toronto. By the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence, and 
by the magnificent Welland Canal, 
which now yields a revenue of above 
50,0002. annually, an uninterrupted 
navigation is open for vessels of three 
hundred and fifty tons burthen from the 
Atlantic to the western extremities of 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan ; and it 
will not be long before they gain. access 
intoLake Superior. There is now building 
at Kingston a vessel of 400 tons, which 
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is intended for a voyage direct from 
Toronto to London in the spring. In ad- 
dition to some thousands of miles of pass- 
able country roads, made by the applica- 
tion of the annual statute labour, with 
occasional assistance from public funds, 
there are several hundreds of miles of 
gravelled and plank road, and not less 
than eight hundred miles of railway con- 
tracted for and in progress. We have a 
perfect telegraph. line from Halifax 
through Quebec, Montreal, &c., to the 
western extremity of the province, with 
branches to almost every populous vil- 
lage, and the same facility for instant 
communication with towns on the Mis- 
sissippi and the American cities through- 
out the union. 

Letters and newspapers from England 
have reached our post-office in this 
inland situation — five hundred miles 
from the sea—in thirteen days in the 
depth of winter, and in fifteen days they 
are looked for with as much confidence 
and with less chance of disappointment 
than attended our communication with 
Montreal in Mr. Gore’s time. In those 
days, indeed, it was not an uncommon 
thing for the London November mail to 
be received in February, and sometimes 
in March. We have now three distinct 
communications. by water from this city 
(which, like our other cities and. large 
towns, is lighted by gas) to the ocean— 
namely, by Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence to Quebee—by the Welland 
and Erie Canals to New York—and by 
the Welland Canal, Lake Erie, the 
Ohio Canal and river Mississippi to New 
Orleans. At present we have eight, and 
before two years are over shall have 
at least twelve points upon the American 
frontier south of us; at which railways 
will terminate leading to cities on the 
Atlantic coast. Nineteen hours take us 
now to New York, and it will not be 
very long before the journey hence to 
Washington will be accomplished within 
that time. 

This all looks, as many think, fear- 
fully like amalgamation—but come what 
may of it, it must go on. We are dis- 
tant about thirty-five miles from Niagara, 
and a passage in a schooner across that 
narrow water in Governor Gore's day 
was attended with more inconvenience 
and often took longer time than the 
journey now does to New York. We 
have daily mails to all parts of the pro- 
vince, and weekly mails from England— 
and as many daily and weekly news- 
papers perhaps, as not many years ago, 
were printed in all Scotland, if not 
more. There are about 170 clergymen 
of the Church of England officiating in 
Canada to 240,000 churchmen; and 
many churches belonging to them and 
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to other denominations which would do 
credit to any town in Hurope. 
market+houses in Toronto and in Kings- 
ton are not surpassed in North America ; 
and banks, insurance offices, gas com- 
panies, corporations for the promotion 
of various enterprises, abound in all 
parts of Upper Canada. 

Mr. Gore on his first arrival had really 
no means to work with by which a per- 
ceptible, or at least marked, impression 
could be made on so vast a country. 
But he did what he could, and things 
were steadily progressive: He turned 
strict attention to the efficiency of the 
land- granting departments which was 
really the main business. of that time—the 
provision for gratuitous. grants to what 
were called United States Royalists and 
to military claimants—to the opening of 
roads—the organization of the militia, 
which received much more attention then 
than of late—and to encouragement of 
the growth of hemp—the latter from 
some unexplained reason neither then 
nor now successful, although climate and 
soil are well adapted to its cultivation. 
In some of those measures he was 
thwarted by two officials of some weight, 
who, by a most. unfortunate exercise of 
patronage in England, seemed to be sent 
to disturb and oppose, not advance, the 
solid interests of the country. Both 
were ultimately suspended for irregular 
conduct in office and factious opposition. 
Mr. Gore, however, had many and 
strongly attached friends—more especi- 
ally those who were devotedly: loyal, and 
had no selfish objects. to accomplish. 
By these he was regarded as a man of 
frank and generous nature, warm-hearted, 
very zealous for the public service, and 
above all unworthy courses or undue 
compliances to mere interest. He 
had strongly marked in his deport- 
ment the high bearing of a_ well- 
bred gentleman, was affable, friendly, 
and fitted to acquire popularity; and 
these enabled him to surmount. the 
difficulties which he had found there— 
not created by any act.of his own—pre- 
vious to his first retirement. from the 
Government. 


Among the Indians, likewise, he 
acquired especial favour by the ex- 
ercise of strict justice and a little 
generosity, and this told to advan- 
tage in the subsequent contest. 
They gave him, as a high compli- 
ment, the name of ‘ White Hawk,’ 
that bird standing higher in their 
estimation than any other of the 
feathered tribe. or were the 
red men without that worldly know- 
ledge which makes its court to 
superiors by means of flattery, and of 
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this he used to relate an amusing 
instance: In canoe-shooting ex- 
cursions he was usually accompanied 
by one of this class, who habitually 
hung about Government house, 
and who, whenever a shot: offered, 
invariably fired at the same time 
with his white chief. ‘The truth 
was,’ said Gore, ‘he soon discovered 
that I was. a bad shot, and to save 
my credit, as he imagined, took 
care to bring down what I should 
have probably missed, crying out 
loudly at the same time—‘ Ha! 
see! see! Governor bird—Governor 
bird !’’ 

In the memoir of Sir Isaac Brock, 
who afterwards fell while in mili- 
tary command of that province, we 
snatch an occasional ghmpse of his 
character and proceedings :— 

I returned recently from York (writes 
that officer to his brother), the capital of 
this province, where I passed ten days 
with the Governor, (Gore) as generous 
and as honest a being as ever existed. 
His lady is perfectly well bred, and very 
agreeable. I found ample recompence, 
in their society, for the inconvenience of 
travelling over the worst roads I ever 
met with. The Governor was formerly 
quartered with the 44th, in Guernsey, 
and recollects vividly the society of those 
days. 


Previously, he writes of him as. 
paying a visit to Quebec :— 

We have been uncommonly gay the 
last fortnight ; two frigates at anchor, 
and the arrival of Governor Gore from 
the Upper Province, have given a zest to 
society. Races, country and water par- 
ties, have occupied. our time, in a con- 
tinued round of festivity. I contributed 
my share to the general mirth, in.a 

d dinner given to Mrs. Gore, at 
which Sir J. Craig was present ; and a 
ball to a vast assemblage of all descrip- 
tions. 

The situation of a rude and im- 
perfectly-settled colony offers much 
to try the patience as well as the 
ingenuity and resources of a Go- 
vernor. The wilds are open before 
him, and his genius should be 
fitted to map out and to fill them 
up. He is the advanced guard of 
civilization — the founder possibly 
of a great nation—and should so 
conduct himself as to leave if pos- 
sible a favourable impression upon 
posterity. Public roads, buildings, 
canals, revenue; the encouragement 


of tillage, trade, and handicraft arts, 
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if not manufacture, are all within 
his sphere, and await his decision ; 
and devotion to public business, 
temper, discretion, and forbearance 
should accompany such talents as 
he may otherwise possess. Whether 
he choose or not, he must acquire 
something of the qualities of a states- 
man. No ordinary man should be 
placed in such a position, for it is 
one of the most arduous; while the 
result of an injudicious selection is 
always hurtful to his country, to the 
colony, and to his own reputation, if 
he possess one in any other way. 
He must not only do his own dut 
carefully, but frequently that of his 
subordinates—or see, at least, that 
they are not remiss in the work 
allotted them ; for all short-comings 
and negligences will be laid to his 
charge. e must, likewise, avoid 
all seeming partiality ; for as in an 
unpeopled territory there is always 
something to give or to withhold, 
he must lay no base for that fac- 
tious discontent and accusation of 
favouritism ever ready to break out 
in such localities against existing 
authority. In few of these requi- 
sites did Mr. Gore fail, as far as his 
means, which were few, permitted. 
In the latter point, we may see 
by the following passage in one of 
his letters to Brock, that he would 
exert neither authority nor influence 
to forward the views of a brother 
officer, lest it might be supposed he 
was biassed by especial favour :— 


Your letter of the 6th instant should 
have been earlier acknowledged, but that 
I was desirous to render my answer as 
satisfactory as possible, and it was neces- 
sary to refer to the offices, on the subject 
of the grant of land ordered for Colonel 
Vesey. 

T am very sorry now to be constrained 
to tell you that it is not inmy power to 
comply with Colonel Vesey’s wish, in re- 
spect of the location, without a special 
order from the king, as in the case of 
Colonel Talbot. 


He continued in the government 
for several years. The whole of 
this period, we may remember, was 
one of no ordinary moment in 
Europe; and some of the hostile 
feelings it engendered re-acting in 
America upon a people,—and more 
particularly their rulers,—imbued 


* Brock’s Memoir, p. 44. 
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with the old leaven of dislike to 
England, threatened at any moment, 
as it eventually terminated in, an 
open rupture. No precautionary 
measures had been taken in the pro- 
vince against such a contingency— 
neither troops, fortifications, a force 
on the lakes, nor even muskets 
sufficient to arm half the numbers 
upon whom dependence might be 
placed. Colonel Brock, in a de- 
spatch to the Horse Guards, in 
September, 1807, thus writes :— 

I have the honour to report, that, at 
a recent interview I had, at Montreal, 
with Lieutenant-Governor Gore, it was 
judged expedient that his Excellency 
should assume the command in the 
Upper Province. I regretted exceed- 
ingly that I could not, with propriety, 
detach troops, in support of the spirited 
exertions which will be immediately 
made to place that country in a re- 
spectable state of defence. He has been 
supplied with four thousand muskets 
from the King’s arsenal at Quebec, and 
with various military stores, of which he 
stood in need, This leaves, in my pos- 
session, only seven thousand muskets 
for the use of the militia of this pro- 
vince, and to supply, as far as they will 
go, every other emergency. 


The vicinity of such restless and 
inflammatory neighbours, who were 
now busily employed in drilling 
their militia* with the avowed design 
of assailing the English settlements 
at the first favourable moment, ne- 
cessarily added much to the respon- 
sibilities of the Governor. As the 
alarm from the affair of the Leopard 
and Chesapeake blew over, others 
arose in rapid succession. The dispo- 
sition in that nation to strike became 
evident; the only doubt seemed to 
be, when most effectually to give 
the blow. She had evidently and 
confessedly long fixed her eyes upon 
the Gumi. As being connected 
with her own soil, they were deemed 
hers as matter of right; and the be- 
lief pervaded every class of her 
senate that a demonstration only 
was necessary to make them hers as 
matter of fact. Many settlers from 
the States intermingled with those 
from the British Islands, and num- 
bers of the latter were said to be 
detached from their allegiance. 
Distrust of the fidelity of the militia, 
happily unfounded, became pretty 
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general; yet this was almost the 
only species of force in the Upper 
Province at an early period of our 
disputes. Little aid in the way of 
troops could be ae from 
Europe on account of the deadly 
nature of the contest raging in the 
Peninsula; and the local assemblies 
did not at first seem capes in 
seconding the views of the English 
officers. 

Puzzled as the Governor may 
have been by the hazards of a con- 
test, the Government at home was 
not less so at the attitudes succes- 
sively assumed by America. Ac- 
cusations are frequently made 
against her—and it is right she 
should hear of real or alleged faults, 
in order to correct them if true—cf 
being jealous, captious, and self- 
sufficient; that she expects, like a 
spoiled child, to have everything 
her own way; and that she oc- 
ceasionally refuses or hesitates to 
conform to the international laws of 
Europe whenever they militate 
against her own particular interests. 
If you insist upon it, we are told 
that her blood and bluster are up 
in a moment; and as all reason- 
able people would willingly avoid 
angry discussions and_hostile pro- 
ceedings, concessions are often made 
to her which only embolden future 
demands. 

In 1811, urged by several public 
and some private considerations, 
Mr. Gore returned to England upon 
leave of absence. A declaration of 
war, as he had long anticipated, soon 
afterwards issued from the American 
authorities ; his government was in- 
vaded; some malcontent settlers, 
who had never been quiet subjects 
of England, joined the enemy, 
whose first army, however, under 
General Hull, was made prisoners. 
But in the vicissitudes of the con- 
test, it being obvious that military 
authority could alone wield the 
power of the country, and that no 
measures of general civil utility 
could be carried out in the face of 
an enemy whom it was necessary to 
oppose in the field, it was hon 
expedient for him to continue in 
England. A large district. how- 
ever, equal in size to several English 
counties, situated at the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Ontario, received 
his name. 
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When the overthrow at Waterloo 
laced Peace again in the ascendant, 
e proceeded, in July, 1815, to his 

former post, by way of New York, 
and carried thither the first accounts 
of the surrender of Bonaparte. Here 
he continued about two years. His 
eventual resignation of office was 
possibly precipitated by disagree- 
ment with the local legislature upon 
the policy of admitting alien Ame- 
ricans to become settlers. He al- 
leged what had undoubtedly proved 
true, that they were generally ill- 
affected to English connexion and 
authority, and should at least be 
obliged to take the oath of allegi- 
ance. 


Several members of the Assembly 
(writes the high authority already quoted), 
who had acquired large tracts of land by 
purchase, thought more, I fear, of the 
benefit to themselves, by raising the 
value of their property, than of danger 
to the province from admitting large 
bodies of settlers unfriendly to our sys- 
tem of government, and had sufficient 
influence to procure the adoption of some 
resolutions on the subject to which Mr. 
Gore was strongly opposed. He went 
down to the Parliament-house in conse- 
quence upon a short notice, and without 
much formality prorogued the Legisla- 
ture. This gave rise to a good deal of 
excitement and comment at the time, 
which may have displeased him with his 
position. 

Colonial functionaries, especially 
of the legal profession, are sometimes 
a difficult race to manage, and occa- 
sionally run riot in a manner they 
would never dare to do at home. 
Every one familiar with our colonies 
must have seen this, and regretted 
the want of more than ordinary 
strictness in the selection. Men of 
some interest, little discretion, no 
repute, and possibly light character, 
by dint of very little law and large 
assurance, take a position they 
could never obtain where there was 
competition of talent ; and while we 
have occasionally observed their va- 
garies with surprise have often been 
tempted to ask, like the poet, ‘ How 
the devil they got there?’ A judge, 
before or about the time of Mr. 
Gore’s first arrival, and who had 
himself little more than reached the 
colony, thus began a charge to the 
grand jury:—‘ Gentlemen! fifteen 
years of disgraceful administration 
of the government of this province 
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calls loudly for redress!’ Another, 
whose surviving friends ai che bar 
in England represent him as having 
been a most eccentric and unreason- 
able man, with an ungovernable 
temper, would go to England not 
only without leave, but in defiance 
of orders to the contrary, and 
therefore lost his office in con- 
sequence. On another occasion 
the Governor was annoyed by a 
trial in England for circulating, as 
it was construed, a libel, written 
by one of the settlers against an- 
other, because he had consulted the 
Attorney-General upon the pam- 
phiet, and given his opinion in 
private to that functionary that the 
allegations contained in it were true. 
This was, as high legal authority 
terms it, ‘ hard measure of justice to 
Mr. Gore.’ His communication was 
clearly privileged, and should have 
been so ruled by the presiding judge. 

Soon after retiring from this go- 
vernment, he was (1818) appointed 
Deputy Teller of the Exchequer. 
Here he continued to enjoy the 
patronage and confidence of the Mar- 
quis Camden till a new arrangement 
of the duties of that important de- 

artment of the public service, under 
rd Grey's administration, placed 
him finally in retirement. 

The metropolis continued to be 
his permanent residence. Many of 
his more agreeable and now un- 
occupied hours were spent at the 
Athenezum Club, where his know- 
ledge of life, quick and business 
habits, and strong, straight-forward 
sense, placed him frequently on the 
Managing Committee. Here he 
found many chosen and distinguished 
friends, men eminent in all that the 
world agrees to honour ; in addition 
to that pleasantry, agreeable con- 
versation, political opinions or no 

litics, books, oral intelligence, 
earning, wit, and even privileged 
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idleness, which sucha resort supplies. 
No taste can well pass ungratified in 
this society if the inquirer be fortu- 
nate in his choice of companions ; 
for London—perhaps European— 
life, offers no assemblage of higher or 
more distinguished men. Every 
class has its representatives; and 
these are generally the first of their 
order. A quiet observer, seated in 
the hall, with his eye seemingly fixed 
on vacancy in order to escape inter- 
ruption, but really intent on survey- 
ing the numberless characters not 
unknown to fame, who flit into 
and out of this edifice, will find 
ample food for a few hours’ 
meditation. From three or four 
o’clock till a late hour he may see 
cabinet ministers, Parliamentary 
orators, peers, bishops, judges, phy- 
sicians, recent rulers from India, 
Africa, and America; officers of both 
services reposing from the dangers 
and labours of former days, the poet 
from his imaginary worlds, the 
novelist from that around us, the 
historian from the drudgery of 
references, the traveller from his 
journals, the editor from the oe- 
casional bitterness of a leading 
article, scientific inquirers of every 
description from pursuing nature 
into her recesses, artists escaped 
from dreaming over the beautiful or 
the grand, with that endless cata- 
logue of gentlemen who have done 
nothing, and mean to do nothing for 
wealth, utility, or distinction, but 
write ‘ barrister’ after their names 
as a kind of passport into society 
—all these characters may be seen 
daily, mingled in groups, according 
to their tastes or range of acquaint- 
ance. No such body, in fact, could 
be seen anywhere else. And it is 
not a littlecreditable to the ingenuity 
of Mr. Wilson Croker,* who has the 
merit of bringing together such a 
living mass of-seemingly heteroge- 





* The following extract of a letter from the right honourable gentleman to Sir 
Humphrey Davy, 12th March, 1823, will not bewithout interest to club historians :— 
‘I will take this opportunity of repeating the proposition I have before made to 
you about a Olub for literary and scientific men, and followers and favourers of the 


Fine Arta. 


The fashionable and military clubs not only absorb a great portion of 


society, but have spoiled all the coffee-houses and taverns; so that the artists and 
mere literary men, few or none of whom are members of the established clubs, are 
in a much worse situation, both comparatively and positively, than they were. I 
am therefore satisfied that a club for their accommodation is desirable, and would 
be very successful. 

‘ As everything must have a beginning, I would propose, in the first instance, 
to write to each member of the council of the Royal Society, and each Royal Aca- 


y? 
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neous materials, to have so well sue- 
ceeded in his object. 

Without trenching on propriety 
by appearing to listen to conversa- 
tions going on, disconnected words 
will force themselves upon attention 
fromvarious groups suflicient to indi- 
cate the topics of discussion. Aber- 
deen and Stanley—Giadstone and 
Disraeli—budgets—divisions—com- 
mittees—Speaker’s levees or dinners 
—who made the best speech last 
night—who is unseated upon pe- 
tition—cases of law and. physic—a 
stray Puseyite under the 1 iscopal 
wing, and crowds of their abomina- 
tors who pass them with a whispered 
anathema—advices from the Arctic 
regions and the interior of Africa— 
stratification, rocks, and the genera 
of plants—rival operas—proofsheets 
an pietures—the laugh of one group 
putting to flight the gravity of 
another, are sounds that strike — 
the ear in a bewildering medley. 
To the right as you enter, politicians 
of the house turn in for its news; 
to the left, exhausted talkers seek 
the capacious apartment for re- 
freshments. Ascending . to the 
library, we find the hard student at 
work upon piles of former-day 
literature ; the thinker jotting down 
brilliant thoughts of the moment 
lest they should escape him for ever ; 
explorers for odd volumes hunting 
over the shelves; lighter readers 
turning over the pamphlets of the 
day. Silence is the goddess of this 
region. Not indeed the statue with 
her finger on her lips at the en- 
trance, as might be expected in 2 
classical locality ; but a prosaic re- 
quest suspended in print, that gentle- 
men should not talk. 


The Atheneum Club. 
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Passing into the drawing-room, 
we see in its ample space a 
litte more diversity. Readers 
are there intermingled with talkers. 
A fluent criticism may be distin- 
guished on the last popular book 
of the day; while deeply buried 
in novels and easy chairs are seen 
a grey or bald head or two 
among the ample crops of curls of 
black and brown, supported by 
flourishing moustache and whiskers, 
indicative of younger students of 
such subjects. Some of the seniors 
may be seen soothed by the story 
into the arms of Mor lease 
stimulating attention by a cup of 
coffee—some of the jumiors smiling 
over a joyous magazine paper—some 
acquiring all their knowledge and 
opinions of recent. publications from 
the cut-and-thrust articlesof personal 
enemies in a review ; while some are 
observed loitering up and down, 
touching all these things in turn, 
but not dwelling five minutes on an 
of them. At any rate this is 
a safe place for a young man’s 
resort, and all anxious mothers 
may be at ease while their sons are 
there. 

Hither ‘the Governor,’ as he was 
familiarly called,—and every one 
knew the Governor,—was delighted 
to take a friend ; one of those who, 
new to London sights, felt gratified by 
an hour or two passed in this learned 
menagerie. The business of studying 
names and faces finished, was com- 
monly followed by an introduction ; 
and this was, when practicable, to 
one whom the visitor never forgot. 


“Whenever Theodore Hook could be 


found he wasthe man. The Gover- 
nor and he were sworn social allies, 


demician, to propose to them to be of the club ; perhaps also a dozen of letters to 
persons of acknowledged ae eminence might be ventured, such as Sir Walter 
ll, 


Scott, Mr. Moore, Mr. Campbe 


Mr. Rogers, Mr. Rose, &c. &c. 


‘This measure would, no doubt, produce enough to form a committee, which 
might then a to fill up the club ; which, in the first instance ought, I think, 
C 


to be limite 


to the number of 300, and to be composed of persons who are members 


of the Royal Society, or the Antiquarian Society, the Colleges of Physicians and of 
Surgeons, the Royal Academy, or who shall have published any work, or shall have 


exhibited a certain number of pictures. 


‘I do not propose that all such persons should be ipso facto elected, but only that 
they should be eligible, and that from amongst them, by selection, ballot, or other- 


wise, the club should be formed. 


lattach great importance to a good local situation, 


but perhaps for the first year or two-we should confine ourselves to a hired house 
somewhere about Regent-street or Waterloo-place. 

‘ Pray think and talk over this proposition, and recollect that it is just the season 
at which the thing must be done, if done at all.---Yours, my dear sir, most 


faithf ully , 
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though always in a contest of banter; 
they never met or parted without 
a skirmish of the wits. A stout, 
manly figure, a face beginning to be 
red and spotted, a cast of features 
graver than might be supposed, 
an eye sparkling and brilliant and 
keenly alive to the ridiculous, the 
broadest mirth when he thought 
proper, wit ever ready for any oc- 
easion, a story made up in a moment 
from imagination, extraordinary 
powers of improvisation, jests in 
succession without ill-nature, that 
set all the risible muscles in motion, 
preceded by more than usual gravity 
of air—who, surveying these cha- 
racteristics in action for a few hours, 
could ever forget Theodore ? 

We remember him, in former 
days, taking post, about the hour 
of four, in the hall, where a few 
minutes’ stay would bring half-a- 
dozen around him. ‘Come,’ said 
he, ‘the House is assembling, and 
it is time to take the chair.’ And 
immediately popped his then rather 
portly figure into the hall-porter’s 
capacious receptacle, whence he 
held forth, to the amusement of his 
auditors, as only he in jocose mo- 
ments coulddo. Audiences, on these 
occasions, rapidly increased ; those 
who knew him stopped, as matter 
of course; those who did not, lingered 
within ear-shot, if possible, to catch 
the subject of mirth, which spread, 
in extending circles, aswhen an extra- 
neous body is dropped into a pool, to 
outsiders; and, occasionally, we have 
seen a bishop hanging on the out- 
skirts of the assemblage, uncertain 
whether to make a nearer approach, 
lest the wit might not be exactly of 
that description fitted for grave ears 
to hear. When the witching hours 
of evening came, Theodore and the 
* Governor,’ who often tried in vain 
to keep him within the rules of strict 
decorum, were to be seen in another 
sphere. The former had organised 
a body, whom he called the 
. Knights of the Napkin,’ and a so- 
cial dinner, with a mock procession, 
each member having the insignia of 
dignity around his neck, and various 
devices, for fun, suggested on the 
spur of the moment, afforded much 
amusement to such as were per- 
mitted to take — in the ceremo- 
nies. Among these—we may only 
mention the departed—were Law- 
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rence (Sir Thos.), Chantrey, Thomas 
Amyott, Grosvenor Bedford (a good 
scholar, supposed, at one time, to 
have written the Doctor,) Adam 
Gordon, Shadwell Clarke, John 
Murray, Colonel M‘Gregor, Sir F. 
B. Watson, T. P. Courtenay (Rt. 
Hon.), Major-Generals Sir L. Grant 
and Anderson, Sir Charles Went- 
worth, H. Ellis (Rt. Hon.), George 
Young, and a few others, of more or 
less club note, who, if not absolutely 
choice spirits, enjoyed the ‘ flow of 
soul,’ and could freely contribute 
to the fund of hilarity. The living 
members of the ‘ Napkin’ we shall 
leave to chronicle their own names. 

Mr. Gore, when tired of London, 
and its associations, found an occa- 
sional retreat, for more than fifty 
years, at Wilderness-park, the seat 
of the Marquis Cunion, where he 
spent, as he often said, many of his 
most agreeable hours. The friend- 
ship of the father had descended to 
the son; and mutual esteem added 
zest to the hospitalities of a charm- 
ing spot. 

In August, 1838, he lost his wife, 
who had been for many years con- 
fined to the house; and, dreading 
consequent loneliness, for a while 
relinquished housekeeping, but soon 
returned to it, in his former neigh- 
bourhood, Grosvenor-place. During 
the last three or four years of life, 
he had lost free use of the lower 
limbs, so that he could no longer 
walk to the club. A carriage, in- 
deed, conveyed him to the door, but 
the fatigue of mounting steps and 
stairs soon caused even this oc- 
easional change to be relin- 
quished. As he could not, there- 
fore, seek the club, the club, 
or rather some favourite members 
of it, sought him ; furnished the de- 
tail of occurrences, elections, and 
alterations ; who were received, who 
black-balled, who brought in by the 
committee,—in all which, from being 
long concerned in the management, 
he took lively interest,—and from 
his knowledge of London life, ana- 
lysed the various characters with 
great force and shrewdness. Lat- 
terly, infirmities crept on at an in- 
creased pace ; still, original strength 
of constitution kept the machine 
going, till at length, in his eighty- 
fourth year, dropsy was added to 
other evils, and, though still fresh 
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and vigorous in mind, he expired 
at Brighton, on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1852. 

His person was tall and ro- 
bust; latterly, rather bulky ; his 
address manly, frank, straightfor- 
ward, often brusque; his temper 
quick, though placable; his speech 
occasionally plain to a fault, for no 
one could pretend to misunderstand 
the ‘Governor's’ meaning. His face 
had been handsome, and retained 
much of its original character ; 
there was in it a dash of subdued 
Trish fun, that might be distin- 
guished even when discussing mat- 
ters of business. His wit, like his 
temper, indicated his descent; it 
had more force than delicacy, but 
always told with effect, and many of 
his mots are well remembered. 
Hook—‘ Poor dear Theodore,’ as 
Sir F. B. Watson was accustomed 
to speak of him to the writer, to the 
last—often forced on him the contest 
of banter, and the display on both 
sides was not a little amusing to such 
as had the privilege to be present. 

Without pretension to literature 
himself, he had judgment and taste 
enough to value it in others. His 
respect for genius and talent was 
but the tributé paid by one strong 
mind to another, though of different 
qualifications and differently di- 
rected. Naturally shrewd and ob- 
serving, his knowledge was princi- 
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pally of the world—of men, as they 
flit before us in the path of life, 
under various guises, and attempt 
to pass themselves off for what they 
are not. He was rarely deceived in 
character. Military life affords 
more facilities for this acquirement 
than is commonly supposed ; for not 
a _—_ escapes notice among those 
who, upon a large scale, in all posi- 
tions, of danger, or difficulty, or 
ease, and at all seasons, are thrown 
together as intimately as members 
of the same family. When to this 
and natural sagacity, was added the 
possession of power in a colony, 
where candidates for preferment are 
usually as intent on pushing their 
various interests as at home, and 
human nature, stripped of the 
garnish that deceives superficial ob- 
servers, is seen in undress, his oppor- 
tunities forobservation, as may becon- 
ceived, were neither narrow nor few. 
What he thus saw of mankind, did 
not circumscribe or sour his views. 
He could strongly characterise their 
passions and weaknesses, but was 
ready enough to make allowance for 
them. His own disposition was gene- 
rous and friendly; his conduct 
strictly honourable in all the relations 
of life ; and a large share of animal 
spirits gave a charm to his conversa- 
tion, while it enabled him to throw 
off the weight of those cares which 
occasionally press heavily upon us all. 


Sundry Chapters of Indian Epverience. 


CuHarter V. 


NHE battles of Moodkee and Fe- 
rozeshah have been described in 
official despatches, and in many 
books, and, therefore, so far as re- 
lates to the generalship, or the fight- 
ing part of the business, it is un- 
necessary for me to trouble the 
reader. Moodkee was an awful 
seene, but, in comparison with that 
which soon followed, it was nothing. 
At Ferozeshah, on that night when 
the Seiks kept up an incessant fire 
upon us, I went in search of John 
Fifeleigh, who had fallen from his 
saddle severely wounded. Presently 
I heard my name feebly pronounced 
by an officer who was sitting on the 
VOL. XLVII. NO. CCLXXXII. 





ground. I approached him. It 
was the same who had brought 
me the news of my wife’s exploit 
with the pistol. This officer and 
myself were very much attached to 
each other. Our acquaintance had 
commenced when I was A.D.C. to 
Mrs. Manson. ‘ Are you wounded ?” 
I inquired, for he did not groan, and 
though his voice was feeble, he did 
not speak as men usually speak when 
they are in great pain. 

‘Wounded, my dear Wetherby ?” 
he replied. ‘Why, I have a chest 
full of bullets. Did you ever see 
such a fire as it was? How dread- 
fully cold it is, Wetherby,’ and he 

uv 
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shivered, and rubbed his hands 
together. 

* Take my cloak,’ said I. 

‘No, my dear fellow, I will not 
rob you,’ he returned, ‘It will be 
all over with me soon. A thousand 
thanks, Wetherby, but keep your 
cloak.’ 

‘You must take my cloak,’ said 
I, wrapping it round his shoulders ; 
while Toles this I beheld his coat 
pierced in several places, but from 
only one bullet-hole was the blood 
issuing. 

* Do you think you could contrive 
to makea little fire, Wetherby? I 
am still so very cold,’ and again he 
shivered. 

‘Of course,’ said I, and collected 
some sticks and a furze bush, and 
having the means of striking a light 
in my pocket, I set fire to them. 

‘ A thousand thanks, dear Wether- 
by,’ said the wounded man. ‘ Is the 
G. G. (Governor-General) all right ?’ 

‘Upon my life, I don’t know,’ said 
I. ‘ I have not the slightest idea of 
who is killed, wounded, or saved. J 
believe nobody knows anything of 
his neighbour's condition. It is a 
sad business. But I fancy the Chief 
is unhurt, for I heard him not long 
ago talking to the men of one of the 
Queen's Regiments of Foot.’ 

‘What regiment, Wetherby ?’ he 
inquired. 

* That I'do not know, even; but it 
was some corps that the Chief had 
seen under fire in the Peninsula, for 
I heard him allude to Albuera.’ 

‘It was the old 29th probably 
They were dreadfully cut up at 
Albuera.’ 

At that moment two men on horse- 
back came up. They halted close 
to the little fire I had made. One 
of them called out, ‘ Who's that?’ 

I knew the voice. It was that of 
a man who was a great friend of 
mine; and he was arelative of the 
wounded officer with whom I was 
speaking. They alighted, and sat 
beside the wounded man, who was 
now sinking fast from loss of blood. 

I mentioned that I was looking 
for Fifeleigh. 

‘You will find him,’ said my 
friend, ‘ about a hundred yards from 
this, mortally wounded. But I 
would advise you not to go near him, 
for you can do him no sort of good, 
and he wont allow you to touch him 
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or remove him. He is lying in a 
line with one of the enemy's guns, 
and the grape and round shot are 
flying about him in all directions.’ 

‘ Whereabouts is he ?’ I inquired. 

‘Stop a moment, and I'll show 
you,’ said my friend, and he waited 
for the flash of a heavy gun which 
was being fired from one of the Seik 
batteries. ‘ There! he is lying 
within range of that. About a 
hundred yards from this; to the 
left of us. 

I crawled upon my hands and 
knees as soon as I felt that I was 
within the gun’s range. The round 
shot came ‘pinging,’ ‘ ping !’ ‘ ping!’ 
past me,as I proceeded. I came 
upon several bodies, black and 
white. I looked in their faces, but 
I could see nothing of Fifeleigh. I 
— my ear close to the earth, and 
istened. I heard the groans of a 
man not far distant, I went up to 
him, and found, not Fifeleigh, but 
another officer whom I knew, a 
gallant fellow, who was just breath- 
ing his last. Kneeling by his side 
I spoke to him. But he could give 
me no answer, although I could see 
that he recognised me. I left him, 
and resumed my search, and shortly 
after I discovered Fifeleigh lying 
with his head upon his right arm. 
He was not groaning. 

‘ Jack,’ said I, taking his hand in 
mine, ‘ what is the matter P’ 

‘What! Bobby!’ said Fifeleigh. 
‘ Get out of this, Bobby.’ 

‘ Let me move you, Jack, there's 
- place out of fire, not far from 
this.’ 

‘Then that’s the place I do not 
wish to go to. Get out of this, 
Cornet. Lie down. Don’t you hear 
the shot coming over us ?’ 

‘Can I do anything for you, 
Jack ?’ 

‘Nothing, my dear fellow. Iam 
past cure, even if I wished to be 
cured. Leave me, and let me talk 
to the stars about dear Mary Jane. 
Oh, how I loved that woman, 
Wetherby. These wounds are 
nothing to other wounds that the 
eye cannot see, Cornet.’ 

‘Where are you hit, Jack ?’ 

‘Oh, man, a round shot has broken 
my ribs and torn away my side, and 
my right thigh is broken. Don't 
touch me. I got this after I fell 
from my saddle.’ 
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Suddenly Fifeleigh seized my 
hands with his; and held them 
tightly. He attempted to rise, and 
screamed with the spasmodic pain 
he was suffering. I then saw his 
wound. How he survived a moment 
after receiving it was a perfect 
miracle. Literally, his right side 
was carried away. Hestill grasped 
m* ‘iands, gave another shriek, and 
relinquished his hold of me. It was 
all over. Poor Jack Fifeleigh was a 
corpse. I placed my hand over his 
heart to feel if it were still throbbing, 
and there was Mary Jane’s old shoe 
and the net in which she used to 
bind her hair; and her kerchief and 
gloves, I doubt not, were there 
also; but of this I did not satisfy 
myself; for I left him as soon as 
he was dead, and crawled back to 
the ground where my corps was 
bivouacking, threading my way 
through the dead and the dying, 
and feeling that since it was impos- 
sible to render assistance- to all it 
was not cruel in me to neglect a few, 
and think solely of my own safety. 

When the letters came into camp, 
T was sadly vexed that my wife had 
not written tome. Everybody ap- 
peared to have a letter except my- 
self, and when I went to the post- 
office at Ferozepore and saw that 
awful heap of correspondence, 
amongst which were hundreds of 
letters addressed to those whose 
eyes were closed for ever, I was 
extremely annoyed to think that 
Sophy had been so very incon- 
siderate. I had been unable to 
write to her, but surely she might 
have written to me? I little dreamt 
what was the cause of her silence. 
Another day passed, and no letter 
for me; and none to the address of 
Colonel Baxter or Major Green. 
They, too, were very angry with 
their wives, and said as I did, 
that they ‘could not understand it.’ 
It was not until the Delhi Gazette 
eame to hand that I became ac- 
quainted with the cause of what I 
considered ‘Sophy’s strange con- 
duct.’ I read in the newspaper the 
following paragraph :— We regret 


to observe amongst the returns of 
the killed and wounded the name of 
Lieutenant Robert Wetherby, of the 
12th Light Cavalry. This promising 
young officer, on the night of the 
2st, went in quest of a friend who 
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was desperately wounded, and, un- 
fortunately, getting amongst some 
stragglers of the Beik cavalry he 
was cut to pieces.’ However, I was 
not the only instance of a living man 
reported dead on that occasion. The 
press, misled by careless correspon- 
dents, had made some serious mis- 
takes. 

While I was reading this para 
graph, my wife, at Meerut, was 
raving mad, and Mrs. Baxter and 
Mrs. Green were, in consequence, 
unable to write to their husbands. 
Mourning was being made up in the 
verandah of the house in the Lancer 
Lines, and Mrs. Ludlam, the milli- 
ner, had received instructions for 
widow’s caps for Mrs. Wetherby. 

Iwas in such a state of mind 
when I saw the announcement of 
my death, for I knew full well how 
my wife would be affeeted, that I 
was unable to write to her that day; 
but I got the colonel and the major 
to write to their wives, and say t 
on the following day my wife would 
hear from me—that I was not even 
wounded, much less killed. 

When this was communicated to 
Mrs. Wetherby she would not be- 
lieve it. She fancied it was a story 
made up for the purpose of deceiving 
her, and allaying her grief for awhile. 
Nor was she quite satisfied, even 
when she saw my handwriting, that 
I was still living. Not until th had 
received a second and a third letter 
from me could she be prevailed upon 
to address me. 

The inaccuracy of the official re- 
turns of killed and wounded led to 
some serious but amusing incidents 
amongst the wives of the private sol- 
diers belonging to her Majesty's re- 
giments. Soldiers’ widows in India 
marry very shortly after the death 
of their husbands. If they do not 
marty they are not allowed to remain 
in barracks. I have known of a 
woman who saw her husband, John 
Sullivan, buried on a Monday after- 
noon, and on the Friday followin 
she became the lawful wife o 
Patrick Murphy, belonging to the 
same company. The wives of the 
— foot were with the depdt in 
Meerut, and four men of the regi- 
ment who were only badly wounded 
were returned ‘killed.’ The widows 
of these four men married immedi- 
ately; one took a — in the 
UU 
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artillery, one a private in the lancers, 
and the remaining two became the 
wives of sappers and miners. 

The badly wounded men re- 
covered; and this led to a very 
pretty dispute. ‘There was bigamy, 
and yet it was not bigamy. One of 
the sappers said he would not give 
the wife up; and she swore that as 
she liked the second lawful husband 
better than the first, she was deter- 
mined to stay where she was, and 
that if her first husband was not 
dead, after being in the return, why 
he ought to be, and she'd say no 
more about it. But her husband in- 
sisted on having her back. The 
other wounded men did not want 
their wives, they said, and since 
they had married again, they might 
make the best of it. But then 
the new husbands did not want them 
now, and gave as a reason that they 
were ‘mistaken in them,’ and had 
‘had enough of them.’ How these 
differences were reconciled, I know 
not; but I have understood that 
when the 24th Foot was so fright- 
fully cut up, at Chillianwallah, the 
number of mistakes, precisely similar 
to those above mentioned, was some- 
thing awful. 

ee a ae 

After the battle of Ferozeshah, 
all officers holding staff appoint- 
ments, in various parts of Tndia, 
were ordered to join their regi- 
ments, without delay. Some tra- 
velled from Calcutta, some from 
Mhow, some from Hazareebaugh, 
Dinapore, Nusseerabad, &c., &c. 
And poor Brill was taken from Um- 
ballah. A lady friend of mine saw 
the parting between Brill and his 
wife, and knowing the lively inte- 
rest I always took in Mrs. Brill’s 
sayings and doings, she gave me a 
particular account of them. That 
account was, in substance, this :— 
Brill’s palankeen was ‘ packed,’ and 
the bearers were loitering about the 
door, ready to take it up. Mrs. 
Brill had given him a beefsteak for 
his dinner that day, and she had 
allowed him an extra bottle of beer, 
which she shared with him. 

‘Brill,’ said she, ‘recollect you 
ought to be a man of sense. It’s all 
very well for Fifeleigh and Robert 
Wetherby, and those r regi- 
mental duty-doing devils, to run 
their heads into danger, but your 
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life is worth one thousand rupees a 
month, and you ought to know how 
to take care of it. We have no 
family, it is true, but you have a 
wife, and you ought to respect her 
feelings.’ 

* Yes, my dear,’ said Brill. 

‘Well, then,’ continued his wife, 
‘keep out of danger. If your troop 
wishes to charge into a safe place, 
let ‘em. You don’t want . brevet 
rank, or any of that nonsense, I 
hope. Make as much bluster and 
row as you like, but, whatever you 
do, keep out of harm’s way. And, 
for heaven's sake, don’t go near that 
man Wetherby, if you can help it. 
The cornet always was, and ever 
will be, a regular imp of mischief. 
If you should be put into the same 
squadron with the cornet, sham 
rheumatism, and go on the sick list. 
There’s nothing the cornet would 
more delight in than seeing you 
knocked over by a cannon-shot, and 
getting a step by you. You are 
now the only man between him and 
his troop, since poor Fifeleigh and 
Croker are gone. The Cornet was 
always greedy after steps, just like 
his father, and his great ok in that 
way has made him all the greedier. 
And don’t let him lead you into 
drinking brandy-and-water, and 
playing cards. You need not write 
to me every day, but every third or 
fourth day, for the postage on letters 
is serious, and comes up to something 
rather appalling at the end of every 
month. Taunt send you the news- 


peper, because you can borrow it 
rom Major Green, you know, and 
see all that isgoingon, withoutpaying 


for it. If you should happen to kill 
any Seiks, search ‘em, and pull down 
their back hair: that’s where they 
carry their money and jewels, and 
valuable things. A serjeant of the 
3rd Dragoons, like a good husband, 
has sent his wife down a lot of gold 
mohurs and some precious stones, 
which he found tied up in the hair 
of a Seik artillery officer. And, by 
the bye, Brill, you may as well leave 
me your watch. You can always 
learn the time of day from some- 
body, and if anything happened to 
you, it would be sold by the Com- 
mittee of Adjustment, when it would 
fetch a mere nothing.” And Mrs. 
Brill took Brill's watch from his 
neck, and rewarded his compliance 
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with her wishes with a kiss, which, 
with her colourless skinny lips, she 
imprinted on his Roobasi 
= oe 

_ Brill, away from the pernicious 
influence of his hideous wife—re- 
moved from her thraldom—was him- 
self again. When he joined his 
regiment, he was as frisky as a 
fawn, and like a boy who had got 
home for the holidays. To use his 
own words, he was ‘ up to all sorts 
of skye.’ So far from attending to 
his wife’s injunctions, he disobeyed 
them in every particular. He was 
not easy till T got up loo parties in 
my tent; and as for brandy-and- 
water and cigars, he drank and 
smoked more than any of us. When- 
ever he took too much, I used to 
sober him by threatening to write 
to Mrs. Brill, and inform her of his 
habits. Brill would grow deadly 
pale, and acknowledge that the very 
idea of such a thing made him 
shudder. ‘My dear Cornet,’ Brill 
would say, ‘I would rather face the 
whole Seik army single-handed 
than my wife, if she ever heard 
how I am going on. It would be 
something fearful!’ But, alas for 
oor Brill! a few days before the 

attle of Sobraon, he must needs eat 
some unripe oranges which were 
brought into camp, and he was 
seized with cholera, which killed 
him. This gave me a step, and 
made me the senior lieutenant in 
my regiment, and the luckiest fellow 
of my age in that branch of the ser- 
vice. All that I now required was, 
that one of our captains would go 
out, and promote me to the higher 
grade. And Sobraon did it; and 
there was I, Captain Wetherby! I 
covered a whole sheet of paper with 
those words :— 

‘Captain Wetherby, 
12th L. C.’ 

and I sent this sheet of paper to my 
wife, who rather ungraciously asked 
me how I could be so foolish; but 
at the same time congratulated me 
on my promotion. 

The battle of Sobraon was fought, 
and we crossed the river Sutledge, 
and proceeded to Lahore. Treaties 
were made, Kashmere given to 
Goolab Singb,.and the army, earl 
in March, was broken up. The 12th 
Light Cavalry was ordered to remain 
at Loodianah, and thither the ladies 
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of the regiment were about to repair 
from Meerut. I obtained leave, and 
went to Umballah, to meet my wife. 
When I arrived at Umballah, Mrs. 
Wetherby was not at the Dak Bun- 
galow, and I went to pay a visit to 
Mrs. Brill, whom I found in deep 
mourning—the identical mourning 
which had been made up for Mrs. 
Wetherby. Mrs. Brill had, on hear- 
ing of Brill’s death, written to my 
wife, and asked her if she was dis- 
— to sell the mourning, and 
1inted that it would be unlucky to 
keep it, and if anything really did 
happen to me during the campaign, 
she could soon get other mourning 
made up in Meerut. Mrs. Wetherby 
was only too glad to part with the 
dresses and the caps, and begged 
Mrs. Brill to accept them, which 
she did, most cheerfully. 

There was one thing I could not 
understand. I heard it positively 
stated that Brill had died largely in 
debt to the Agra Bank, but that his 
life insurances, which the Bank kept 
up at Brill’s expense, would cover 
the amount, bay save his sureties 
from liability. When I put the 

uestion to Mrs. Brill, ‘how came 
rill to be in debt to the Agra 
Bank ?’ she replied— 

‘Well, you see, Cornet, I was 
always a very far-seeing woman. It 
is true that we were very saving 
people, and had no occasion to bor- 
row; but then you see, Cornet, 
I got the money borrowed from 
the Bank, and invested it in Bank 
shares, which gave me dividends of 
12 per cent. Brill had to pay 10 per 
cent for the loan, and 2 per cent. 
for the insurance; so that the divi- 
dends were left to accumulate, and 
the instalments due on the loan I 
paid out of our allowances. As Brill 
unfortunately died, the life insurance 
office had to pay the Bank the ba- 
lance due. bart you see, Cornet ?” 

‘How much was the balance?’ I 
inquired. 

* About four. thousand five hun- 
dred rupees (450/.) How stupid of 
Brill to eat green fruit! If he had 
been killed in battle I should have 
had a better. pension than I now 
have. And what a bore that he was 
not a captain at the time! Well, 
God's will be done!—I ought not 
to complain, perhaps,’ said she. 

I could not pity Brill’s ‘ untimely 
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end,’ when Icontemplated his widow. 
Had I been her husband, I should 
certainly have roamed about the 
field, as Fifeleigh had done, in search 
of some friendly foe to put me out 
of this world. 

‘ We have erected a very hand- 
some monument to Brill,’ said I, ‘in 
the church at Ferozepore.’ 

* Well, and it is no more than you 
ought,’ she replied. ‘To how many 
monuments did Brill subscribe in 
his life, fellow? Dozens, to 
my know a Why, there is not 
a churchyard in any cavalry station 
in these provinces that hasn't got 
some of Brill’s money buried in it ; 
and the idea of the regiment grudg- 
ing Brill a paltry tomb-stone! The 
very thought of sueh a thing! Well, 
T always said it—that military men 
are the meanest race on the face of 
the earth.’ 

‘We did not grudge it, I assure 
you,’ said I. 

‘Then why did you talk about it 
in the way you did, wounding my 
feelings? You ought to know 
better.’ And having waited until 
she found her pocket-handkerchief, 
Mrs. Brill sat down, and began to 
ory bitterly. 

‘Don’t ery, old girl,’ said I, ten- 


derly. 

, i am neither old, nor a girl,’ said 
Mrs. Brill; ‘ and I beg you will not 
apply to me any opprobrious epi- 

ets.’ 


‘I would not offend you for the 
world,’ said I. 

‘ Then there’s my hand,’ said Mrs. 
Brill. And rapidly turning the 
conversation, she remarked, ‘ This 
dress was a regular take in, after all, 
as your wife would have found out 
if she had had to wear it. It’s get- 

ing quite rusty already.’ 

‘I am sorry for that,’ said I. 

I was longing for Mrs. Brill to 
invite us to stay aday or two with 
her, for my wife had a horror of 
staging bungalows, they were usually 
so filthy al 80 noisy. 

‘I expect Sophy at Umballah this 
evening,’ said L 

‘Do you?’ said Mrs. Brill. 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘I have come down 
here to meet her.’ 

‘Have you?’ said Mrs. Brill. 

‘Yes; and the bungalow is as 
full as it can hold,’ said I. 

‘Is it?’ said Mrs. Brill. ‘How 
dreadful !’ 
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‘ And I don’t know a soul in this 
station now,’ said I. 

‘Don’t you? Well, no more do 
I,’ said Mrs. Brill. 

‘Why do you wear those caps?” 

* Because it’s the custom.’ 

‘ Hiding all that beautiful hair of 
yours.’ 

Mrs. Brill was very proud of her 
hair. She took off her eap, laid 
it down upon the table, smoothed 
her head with her skinny hands, 
arranged her dress becomingly, as 
she sat upon the sofa ; her 
arms, looked at me, and said, ‘ There, 
does that satisfy you?’ 

‘ What beautiful eyes you have!’ 
said I. 

‘I know that,’ said Mrs. Brill. 
‘Is there anything else you admire ?” 

‘Yes; your pretty nose, and your 
delicate little teeth. I suspect you 
will not be a widow long.’ 

‘ Perhaps not. I've had two offers 
already; but I would not accept 
them, for both men are in debt, I 
fear.’ 

‘You will get lots of good offers, 
no doubt.’ 

‘If you were a single man, would 
you marry me, Cornet?’ 

‘ Of course I would! Who would 
not?’ 

‘I always fancied you had a great 
regard for me.’ 

‘And you were quite right in 
thinking so.’ 

‘ And that’s why Mrs. Wetherby 
always was so jealous of me.’ 

‘Of course it was. And is it not 
very natural P’ 

* Well, perhaps it is.” And Mrs. 
Brill placed her hand on my shoulder, 
and said, ‘ Never mind; it can’t be 
helped.’ And she sighed. 

1 was a little alarmed. And, 
rising from my chair, I said— 

‘Well, good bye. I am afraid 
my wife has arrived by this time ; 
and I must be off to the Dak Bun- 
galow.’ 

‘Oh, bring her here,’ said Mrs. 
Brill. ‘I will try and make room 
for you.’ 

I thanked her very much, and 
went down to the Bungalow to wait 
for Mrs. Wetherby’s coming. 

did not like to remain any longer 
alone with Mrs. Brill. She was so 
very thirsty for compliments, and 
it was really painful to pay them, 
except before a large party, when I 
did not care to what extent I in- 
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dulged her. I sat upon the steps of 
the entrance door of the Dak Bunga- 
low, looking at my watch, and count- 
ing the seconds; and in the course of 
an hour I observed no less than five 
palankeens approaching. One was 
considerably in advance of the rest. 
I saw an ayah and a child in it. It 
was my child. [I rushed to seize 
him, and to my intense joy the child 
recognised me, and glued his little 
arms around my neck, and called 
me ‘papa,’ and kissed me. In an- 
other minute, my wife, in her flannel 
dressing-gown and slippers, was 
clinging to me, weeping with delight. 
The child fancied his mother’s tears 
were caused by some unkindness on 
my part, and unwinding his arms 
from around my neck, he struck me 
in the face, and called me, suer 
(pig), ounth ke Seta (son of a camel), 
and other names, in Hindostanee, 
which I cannot translate. There is 
no abuse so horrible as that which 
children learn from native servants. 
The other palankeens were those of 
Mrs. Baxter and Mrs. Green. The 
latter came and kissed me, and 
cried— 


‘Dear Bobby, only fancy you a 
Captain !’ 

y wife continued weeping, and 
‘young Wetherby’ continued his 
abuse, and pulled my hair so violently 
that the tears ran down my cheeks, 

it 


notwithstanding his volubility made 
me laugh heartily, while I hugged 
him to my breast. 

The Dak Bungalow was unable to 
afford us all accommodation; and 
I told the ladies that I had, by 
flattery, opened the doors of Mrs. 
Brill’s heart and bungalow, and that 
we might safely take her by storm. 
Thither we all repaired. 

Mrs. Brill, although she was con- 
stantly boasting that she was neither 
a hypocrite nor a humbug, when 
she beheld the Colonel’s wife, would 
then have satisfied me (if she had 
not often previously done so) that 
she was vastly proficient in the art ; 
for she pretended to go intohysterics, 
and feigned a belief that Mrs. Green 
was ‘dear Brill;’ and she apo- 
strophized the Major's wife, and 
assumed her part far better than 
I had ever before seen it assumed 
by any woman acting the throes of 
that truly interesting complaint. I 
endeavoured, and succeeded in 
‘ bringing her to,’ and restoring her 
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to reason, by suggesting that the 
only thing in such cases was to cut 
off the hair and pass a needle be- 
tween the flesh and the quick of 
the left thumb nail. 

‘Oh!’ groaned Mrs. Brill, opening 
her eyes, ‘ I'll be better presently.’ 

And Mrs. Brill was better, ‘ pre- 
sently ;’ for she got up, and ordered 
dinner; and, to my intense dis- 

ust, she arranged that Mrs. Baxter, 

rs. Green, and Mrs. Wetherb 
should all sleep in her large bed, 
and that the child and myself should 
sleep on a stretcher in the dining- 
room. 

When it became late, and Mrs. 
Baxter and Mrs. Green had retired, 
I did all in my power to prevail upon 
Mrs. Brill to go to bed. But no! 
Neither flattery nor remonstrance 
had then the faintest power over 
her. And my wife, who was very 
tired after her journey, notwith- 
standing she longed to talk to me, 
was at last compelled to bid me good 
night, and ask Mrs. Brill to show 
her the room where she was to sleep. 
At about two o’clock in the morning, 
when no one was stirring in the 
bungalow, Mrs. Wetherby, who was 
very anxious about the boy (for he 
had taken cold, and had a slight 
cough) lighted a candle, and was 
coming into > room oo 2 was 
lying awake, playing with my sleep- 
ae boy's foot. But Mrs. Brill, who 
had made up a bed for herself in the 
passage, close to the dining-room 
door, rose up, and said to her— 

‘Don’t disturbthem. The Cornet 
and the child are both fast asleep. 
They are very comfortable. Go to 
bed, Mrs. Wetherby.’ 

I heard this, and in my heart I 
was wicked enough to wish that 
dacoits (thieves) would attack the 
house and murder the hostess. And 
Mrs. Wetherby, whose gentle na- 
ture was now something like that of 
the tigress, went back, blew out the 
light, and was forced to listen to 
Mrs. Green and Mrs. Baxter snor- 
ing in concert on either side of her. 
How Sophy could have been so 
foolish as to travel with such a large 
party was a matter that provoked, 
nay, maddened me. But then, she 
had no idea of my coming to Um- 
ballah to meet her, for I wished to 
take her by surprise, and had not 
informed her of my intentions ; and 
she was, perhaps, quite right in 
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making arrangements to travel with 
her friends. 

The next morning, after break- 
fast, I started off with my wife and 
child, and left Mrs. Baxter and 
Mrs. Green to follow us. 

» » * o 


The pa ph touching my death 
in the Delhi newspaper had been 
copied into the Bombay papers, and 
had found its way to England; and 
when we arrived at Loodianah there 
were two letters to the address of 
Mrs. Wetherby. These letters were 
in black-bordered envelopes, and 
had been forwarded from Meerut 
to the station where the corps was 
then quartered. One was from my 
mother. The other was from Mr. 
Revelle. ‘They mourned me dead in 
my father’s halls ;’ and my wife was 
implored to return with her boy to 
England, immediately. They sent 
her 400/.! My family had gone 
into mourning, and so had Mr. 
Revelle ; and my father, who was 
a good deal ‘cut up’ on reading the 
account of my death, had, on observ- 
ing Mr. Revelle in church, drest in 
black, approached him after the ser- 
vice was over, and proffered his 
hand, which Mr. Revelle took, and 
shook warmly. In their mutual 
grief for me all their individual ani- 
mosities had been smothered and 
forgotten. Their feelings of hatred 
when they met were like rotten 
sticks in a whirpool, striving to get 
to the surface, But kept beneath it 
by the force of the eddy. The next 
mail, of course undeceived them. 

It was, perhaps, very cruel in 
Sophy and myself to laugh ; but we 
really could not help doing so—espe- 
cially when we saw our child, in 
a state of nature, tearing up the 
black-bordered envelopes, and stick- 
ing the pieces against the walls of 
our bed-room. 

Decko, papa, mamma! (the little 
urchin ed out to us.) Bahoot 
khoobsoorut hai? yu nahai? (Look, 
pepe and mamma! Is that very 

andsome? or is it not?) 

‘Oh, very handsome!’ we both 
replied simultaneously, and then 
resumed our immoderate laughter. 
But ere long we were thrown into a 
state of great alarm. The child, 
while we were talking, had, unob- 
served, taken to chew a piece of his 
grandmother's epistle, and it had 
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slipt into his throat and stuck there. 
He became black in the face, and 
was struggling hard for his life 
when Sophy first caught sight of 
him in that condition. She rushed 
to the boy, caught him in her arms, 
laced him on her knees, put her 
orefinger down his throat, and 
hooked up the half-masticated mass. 
I began to reproach her, now that 
the child was safe, with carelessness, 
and she, in turn, charged me with 
that very identical offence. The 
child having by this time ‘ come to,’ 
and hearing us quarrelling, began, 
as was his wont, to swear at me; 
and in spite of ourselves, Mrs. 
Wetherby and I again burst out 
laughing, and made friends. Young 
children—especially boys—are really 
a very serious responsibility. They 
ought never to annoy one when 
they grow up—they are such a con- 
stant source of anxiety in their in- 
fancy. 
* * * * * 

One evening, on the 21st of May, 
Mrs. Wetherby and myself were 
sitting out in the front of our bun- 
galow. I was smoking a cheroot, 
and my wife fanning herself, and 
pronouncing the heat to be suffo- 
cating. It was very warm, certainly : 
the thermometer at that time was 
standing at 102° in the coldest part 
of the house. A private soldier, of 
her Majesty’s 50th regiment of foot, 
came up and begged to see his wife, 
whom we had engaged to look after 
the child, and talk English, or rather 
broad Irish, to him. The soldier's 
wife had gone out in the palankeen 
carriage to give the child an ‘ airing’ 
—by passing him through the hot 
and dusty atmosphere. I asked the 
soldier to remain until his wife re- 
turned, and meanwhile I began to 
talk to him about the campaign. 

‘Faith, it was all you say, Cap- 
tain, a very bloody business, indeed ; 
and did not the brunt of it fall on 
the old 50th—the dirty half-hundred, 
as they call us ?’ 

‘You certainly did behave nobly,” 
said I. ‘The 50th was always a 
very distinguished regiment.’ 

‘When the shot came so thick 
upon us that it was impossible to 

vance for a few minutes, there we 
stood, Captain, for all the world like 
a brick wall, and received their bul- 
lets and grape without a stagger or 
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a reel, and then on we went with a 
cheer. But if any proof is wanting 
of the deeds of the 50th, let anybody 
now look at us. We went to the 
war nine hundred strong—nine hun- 
dred bright bayonets ; and we came 
out of it with barely sufficient to 
complete three companies! There's 
slaughter for you, Captain! A pret- 
tier butcher's bill could not be pre- 
sented, at least not for one regiment. 
But we shall get recruited soon, I 
suppose, sir; and there’s enough of 
the old blood left in the regiment to 
inoculate the new hands with a 
knowledge of what a soldier's duty 
is, in the field and in quarters.’ 

Mrs. Grady, the soldier’s wife, 
having returned, her husband went 
to speak to her; and then, after 
saluting me and Mrs. Wetherby, he 
took his departure. 

‘If you please, ma’am,’ said Mrs. 
Grady, when she had given the child 
his tea, ‘me husband wishes me to 
go up to the barracks this evening, 
and join a little party.’ 

‘Qh, of course, Mrs. Grady,’ said 
my wife ; ‘ and I hope you will enjoy 
yourself,’ 

Mrs. Grady made a low curtsey, 
and retired. She put on her bonnet, 
and started for the 50th lines. About 
half an hour after Mrs.Grady had left 
us, a dust storm came on—such a 
dust storm as had never seen before. 
Well might my wife say, ‘ Robert, is 
the world coming to an end?’ It 
became pitch dark, and the wind 
blew with such violence that the 
bungalow was rocked like a cradle. 
Then came a hurricane, and the 
lofty roof, made of thatch, was car- 
lek bodily from our abode, for we 


had not fastened the doors, and they 


were blown open. The wind got 
inside, and soon made its way out 
again. We seized the child, rushed 
into the garden, and threw ourselves 
down on the ground. It would 
have been impossible to stand. The 
fruit trees were all blown down, 
and we heard screams issuing from 
the stables, which had given wa 

and fallen in upon my horses, kill- 
ing one of them, and severely injur- 
ing two others. Miraculously two 
7 (grooms) and their wives and 
children were spared, but it was no 
easy matter to rescue them. A 
heavy shower of rain and hail suc- 
ceeded the hurricane, and we were 
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all drenched to the skin. And never 
shall I forget the vivid lightnin 
that played around us, and the roll- 
ing thunder that drowned our voices 
and stunned us with its roaring. 
The storm lasted for about an hour, 
and then the stars came out, and all 
was calm, ‘and the face of heaven 
fairer than ever I had beheld it in 
India. I carried my child, followed 
bymy wife, to the bungalow of a bro- 
ther officer, and returned to our own 
roofless abode to procure dry clothes 
for all of us. Scarcely had we 
changed our garments, and thanked 
God that we were safe, when an 
officer of our regiment galloped up 
to my friend’s house, alighted, ran 
in, and inquired, ‘Have you not 
heard the news ?’ 

* No—what is it?’ 
out. 
* Why, the barracks of the 50th 
have fallen in, and the whole Re- 
giment is buried in the ruins!’ 

Mrs. Wetherby and my friend's 
wife uttered a piercing shriek; and 
we, the officers of the 12th Light 
Cavalry, ran to the barracks to ren- 
der assistance. How shall I de- 
scribe what I saw? It would be 
impossible. The reader must con- 
jecture a barrack blown down, and 
dust issuing like smoke from the 
mass of rotten timber and badly 
built walls, which had been made of 
unbaked bricks, to save expense ! 
The company’s finances were not 
flourishing when those barracks were 
constructed, and although they had 
been reported unsound, the military 
board had not sanctioned the aban- 
donment. Beneath that smoking 
mass were two hundred and fifty 
human beings, men, women, and 
children—all that remained to re- 
present the glorious 50th foot. Be- 
neath that smoking mass were the 
men who had escaped the carnage 
of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aleewal, 
and Sobraon. During the whole of 
that night were all the officers in 
the station, with Colonel Salter at 
their head, hard at work in extricat- 
ing the dead and the survivers. Next 
morning I counted fifty-one men, 
fourteen women, and twenty chil- 
dren killed! One hundred and 
twenty-six men, four women, and 
five children were carried away 
wounded, some to the hospital, and 
others to the bungalows of ollicers 


we all cried 
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in the station. Poor Grady and his 
wife! they were amongst the dead ; 
but their only child, a little girl of 
about six years of age, was saved. 
With my own hands, I carried her, 
uite insensible, from the spot where 
found her. 
* * * * * 

My wife was beginning to look 
‘aged,’ and I thought it would be 
as well to apply for my furlough, 
and go home for a couple of years. 
My arrangements were all complete, 
and I was about to leave Loodianah, 
when I received a letter from the 
weve of the Bank, calling 
on me for payment of the balance 
due on the loans granted to the 
officers for whom I was a security. 
I was required to pay 3750 rupees 
(3751.) What a bore! But there 
was no help for it. To obtain this 
sum detained me for several months 
longer in India. My luck, however, 
had taken a decided turn for the 
better, and I did not grumble mueh, 
though I confess that the payment of 
this money gave me more annoy- 
ance than all the pecuniary difficul- 
ties I had gone through. A man’s 
wife feels privileged to twit him with 
his ‘ folly’ when he is called upon as 
a ‘security’ to make good the de- 
fault of a principal; and Mrs. 
Wetherby, though | considered her 
no ordinary mortal, was not totally 
dissimilar from the rest of her sex. 

‘Oh dear!’ she would some- 
times sigh, ‘that 3757. would have 
covered the whole of our expenses 
to England! But it cannot be 
helped, I suppose.’ 

‘Then why talk about it?’ I would 
inquire, very angry with myself and 
with her, and with the bank, and 
with the principals, and with the 
army at large, and with all the 
world. 

* * a * * 

When we arrived in Calcutta, I 
was sorry to find that Manson had 
again failed. We had gone to 
Spence’s Hotel, and I had promised 

rs. Wetherby that I would not call 
upon Mrs. Manson; but although I 
kept my promise, and did not call 
upon Mrs. Manson, I met her b 
accident, at the house of a friend, 
and had a long conversation: with 
her. She was still the same light- 
hearted being that she always was ; 
but an Indian life, and the constant 
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gaiety in which she had mingled, 
had made sad inroads on her beauty. 
She now painted her cheeks, pen- 
cilled her eyebrows, covered her lips 
with vermilion salve, and powdered 
her face and neck; her hair had 
become thin, and she wore a false 
knot at the back of her head. Alto- 
gether she had lost her charms in 
my sight, and I think she must have 
observed this, for once or twice her 
eyes filled with tears; but her pride 
and presence of mind were superior 
in power to her feelings, and she 
did not suffer her tears to flow. Had 
she done so in coursing down her 
cheeks they would have disturbed 
the powder and the paint, and her 
made-up visage would have been 
completely spoiled. She made a re- 
mark which reminded me (rusty as 
I then was in classics) of a line in 
Propertius : 


Expertus dico. 
fidelis. 


She still wore the jewels which 
Manson had given her; but they 
now afforded her no delight. She 
was as tired of them as she was of 
Manson, who had become ‘seedy,’ 
prosy, frivolous, and incoherent.. He 
was the personification of a used-up 
Caleutta swell. Manson offered me 
a bill on a house in London, which 
he said he could let me have, as I 
was going home, on very advanta- 
geous terms. But adversity had 
made me wary, and I was induced 
to decline his kind offer. It was 
fortunate that I did so, for ‘ the 
house at home’ was not in existence 
when I landed in England. 


Nemo est in amore 


* 


What a priceless jewel is expe- 


rience! What a blessed thing is 
adversity to contemplate when you 
have once passed through it, and 
find yourself within the portal of 
prosperity. 

At Madras the jugglers who came 
on board the steamer—the very men 
to whom Mrs. Wetherby had given 
half a sovereign for amusing her— 
did not get a fraction from us, al- 
though our boy was in ecstasies at 
their onieelil performances. 

At Ceylon the men who eame on 
board with precious stones, and ivory 
boxes, and tortoise shell desks, 
created ourlaughter, instead of cheat- 
ing us. We offered them pence for 
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articles for which, on the passage 
out, we had given pounds sterling. 

At Aden, instead of throwing half 
crowns over the ship’s side for the 
Arab boys to dive after, we threw 
the pieces of tin which are placed 
over the corks of soda-water bottles, 
and revelled in the disappointment 
of the Arabs when they beheld what 
they had brought up. 

At Suez we made no scramble for 
the first vans, but, modestly, were 
contented to go in the last. By these 
means we had more room, and inso- 
much as we knew there was an 
order that one van was to wait for 
the other, and all go into Cairo to- 
gether, we had no fear of being 
much behind the rest of the party. 

At Cairo we revisited the Mosque, 
and the Turkish bazaar, and other 
sights, but at a fifth of the cost of 
most of the passengers. And we 
had learnt so well the necessity of 
minding our own business, that we 
did not consider it any part of our 
business to dissuade our fellow tra- 
vellers from suffering themselves to 
be imposed on. 

At Alexandria we went not to 
‘ the first hotel,’ but to a ‘ second- 
rate establishment,’ where we had 
good fare at moderate charges, ex- 
cellent attendance, and above all a 
a and good night's rest after the 

tigues of the day. 

At Malta Mrs. Wetherby said, 
with a laugh, ‘Robby, buy me a 
dog and a family of canaries,’ and 
asking her to what price she would 
like to go, I bought her as many 
coral ornaments for fifteen shillings 
as had cost us on the passage to 
India five pounds ten. 

At Gibraltar our purchases were 
confined to a pair of Barbary slip- 
pers (6s. 6d.) Mrs. Hushford ‘of 
the eivil service,’ gave a guinea for 
the fellow pair, and thought them 
‘dirt cheap.’ 

At fechenstns we did not em- 


ploy an agent to ‘ clear’ our luggage, 
ut went ourselves with it to the 
custom-house, where, by the expen- 
diture of a little civility, we got it 
‘passed’ immediately, and took it to 


ie railway station. We happened 
to be just in time for a train, and 
we reached London by nine o’clock 
that night. 

It may be reasonably inquired, 
* Why go to London when you were 
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so close to Upwood?’ Ah! it was 
litic. The warmth of the East 
made us cold-blooded in some 
matters connected with human na- 
ture. We had had a consultation 
on the point. 

‘Go to Dorsetshire? To which 
house first? To my father’s, or to 
your father’s? If we go to your 
father’s house first, my father will 
be furious ; if we go to my father’s, 
your father will be offended. Hither 
way the slender link which connects 
these bodies would be snapped 
asunder.’ 

Sophy saw the force of this reason- 
ing, and was content that I should 
make a plausible excuse for going 
to London in the first instance, and 
bring my father and hers to our 
lodgings in town. I had a trouble- 
some tooth which I wished extracted 
by the ablest dentist of the day. 
And I had to report myself at 
India House. These were consi- 
dered sufficient reasons for our move 
to London, and up caine my father 
and mother, and Mr. Revelle. 

It was a most delightful meeting, 
truly. But my son could not com- 

rehend why Mr. Revelle should 
Eine his mother. It was a liberty 
which struck the child as eo 
and as I did not appear disposed to 
resent it, he did, and kicked his 
grandfather with all his might, and 
swore at him in Hindoostanee, to 
the intense amusement of my father 
and mother, who, of course, under- 
stood every word of the foul-mouthed 
discourse to which the angry child 
gave tongue. 

My father pronounced his grand- 
son to be a very fine boy, and m 
mother taking him on her knee - 
mitted his ‘ fineness,’ but remarked 
it was a pity he swore so vehemently, 
whereupon the child called her a 
poorana billi (Anglice—an old cat.) 
Mrs. Wetherby eonceded that it 
was very dreadful, but pleaded the 
impossibility of keeping him away 
from native servants, and listening 
to their conversation. 

My mother said she supposed it 
was impossible to prevent it in India, 
for she suddenly recollected how 
Charles and myself used to swear 
when we were Master Jolinnie’s age. 

‘Then you christened the young- 
ster after me, did you?’ said my 
father. 
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‘ Yes,’ said I, unblushingly. 

The old gentleman was vastly 
pleased at this. But Sophy, on the 
first opportunity, informed her 
father, whose Christian name was 
William, that the child was chris- 
tened after his godfather, John Fife- 
leigh, and not after Major Wether- 
by, by any manner of means,’ and 
she ‘wondered, and was very much 
provoked, that Robert could be 
guilty of such an untruth.’ 

[That is the worst of some women 
(and Mr. Revelle, who was a man 
of the world, entirely agreed with 
me) they never can be consistent in 
innocent mendacity. You may coax 
them to assist you in half or three 
parts of a harmless falsehood, but 
you cannot get them to be a party 
to a perfect and straightforward de- 
reliction, even in a good cause. } 

Steps! I had not been ten minutes 
in my father’s presence before he 
began to talk of my luck in ‘steps.’ 
‘Why, Bob,’ said he, ‘when you 
are my age you will be a young 
major general. A man who runs 
through the lieutenants of a regi- 
ment in the Bengal Cavalry before 
he is thirty ought to make a fortune 
by ae himself at a shilling a 

ead.’ 


‘ That’s what Mrs. Brill told me,’ 
said I. 

‘Poor mother Brill!’ exclaimed 
my father; ‘yes, I saw that Brill 
was one of the pivots on which your 
promotion turned. Brill was a noble 
casualty for you, and so was Fife- 
leigh. Cholera and war are fine 
things in their way, certainly. I 
was deuced sorry that I had left the 
service when I saw you were going 
into action. I would have frightened 
Baxter into invaliding, and have got 
the command, and booked a C.B. 
ship ; and what’s more, I'd have 
written myself into being made 
A.D. C. to the Queen.’ 

* * * * * 

It was arranged that we were to 
go to Upwood for a fortnight, and 
then spend a fortnight with Mr. 
Revelle. After that, we were to do 
whatever we pleased. There were 
two homes for us, and we might 
take our choice. This sounded very 
charmingly, and we all left London 
together in high spirits. 

y brother Charles had got a 
good living in the north of England. 
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He was married, and had three 
children. He seldom came to Up- 
wood, and I was glad of this, for 
Mrs. Wetherby disliked him ex- 
tremely, although she had never 
spoken to him. His presence would 
have interfered with our comfort 
and happiness. 

My te was now reconciled to 
his grandmother, and used to sleep 
with her, and my father was very 
fond of ~_ ry oa The more 
my people saw of Sophy the more 
a liked her, and w a she told 
them by degrees all we had gone 
through, the tears would frequently 
come into their eyes, for no one 
could better understand than did 
my father and mother what must 
have been the real character of our 
straits and difficulties. 

There was something in store for 
me which I very little expected. 
My father contrived to get up a pub- 
lic dinner, to weleome me on my 
return to my native land after hav- 
ing served in the late campaign. 
Covers were laid for sixty. 

At that dinner, after the cloth 
was drawn, an officer, a Colonel 
More, who had served in the British 
army in the Peninsula, rose to pro- 

ose my health. To my horror he 
Seman to make me out one of the 
greatest heroes of the age. Those 
who listened to him must have 
fancied that if I had not been pre- 
sent, on the Sutledge, the British 
army must have perished. Bayard 
was a wretch compared with Cap- 
tain Wetherby. And as for Lord 
Gough and Lord Hardinge, what 
could they have done without me ?’, 

‘Good God!’ said I to my father, 
in a whisper, ‘what is the meaning 
of this ?” 

‘Hold your tongue,’ replied my 
father. ‘There’s a reporter in the 
room. It will be all in the Times.’ 

‘Inthe Times! saidI. ‘It will 
drive me mad. It is the most gross 
satire. I did nothing beyond swear 
at the niggers, and tell them not 
to run.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Robert,’ said 
my father. ‘Listen to what he 
says.” 

I did listen—in a towering passion. 

‘And, gentlemen,’ the Colonel 
pee ‘who is Captain Robert 

etherby, of the 12th LightCavalry, 
to whom we have assembled to do 
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honour—to welcome back to Dorset- 
shire? Gentlemen! he is the son 
of Major John Wetherby, formerly 
of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service! He is the son of 
an officer, who took the lead at 
the storming of Bhurtpore. The 
son of that brave officer who so 
signally distinguished himself in the 
Pindaree campaign! Let no man 
say that talent and courage do not 
descend from sire to son. Chatham 
and Pitt are one instance. Here is 
another in the Wetherbys!’ 

Immense cheering ; during which 
I said to my father,— 

‘By heaven! I'll deny it all!’ 

‘ Then you'll make a fool of your- 
self,’ he replied. ‘No; don’t deny 
it. Suck it all in, as I shall.’ 

It was evident to me that my 
father had been ‘ charging’ the 
Colonel with the staple of his 
speech ; and that this meeting to do 
me honour was nothing more than 
a ruse of my father’s to gratify his 
own personal vanity, a bring up 
that eternal Bhurtpore. 

The Colonel concluded, after 
speaking for twenty minutes— 

‘And now, gentlemen, I must 
call upon you to drink the health of 
the WertTuerpys — Farner anp 
Son; or rather—for on this occa- 
sion we must reverse it—the health 
of the WerHersys—tue Son and 
THE FatHer!’ 

Then came rapping on the table ; 
and then the sts rose and drank 
—‘ CapTaIn ETHERBY, Masor 
Weruersy.’ 

I was pulling my moustache in a 
rage, while bowing to each gentle- 
man, who addressed me; but my 
father sat, smiling blandly. He 
was endeavouring to look modest, 
but overcome by a sense of his own 
great military merits, and those of 
his offspring. 

There was a pause. 

‘You must speak first, Robert,’ 
said my father. ‘ Don’t be shy.’ 

I sprang upon my legs, and said: 
‘ Gentlemen—gentlemen.’ 

I was confused, bewildered, and 
hardly knew what to say. 

‘Gentlemen—I am really very 
much obliged to you for the Sesane 
aes have done me in inviting me 

ere, and drinking my health on my 
return from India, but I assure you 
I am quite unconscious of having 
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done the State such immense service 
as your amiable chairman has been 
pleased to picture. I am proud to 
think that I did my duty, or what I 
conceived to be my duty, but nothing 
beyond that, I assure you. As 
for the native soldiery, I confess to 
you that my opinion of it, asa body, 
18 here was the reporter 
ready to make a note of my opinion, 
and not desiring just then to be 
removed from the Company’s ser- 
vice, I could not deliver my opinion; 
and stammering out several times, 
‘Iam really very much obliged to 
you all, gentlemen,’ I sat down, 
amidst enthusiastic applause. 

Up rose my father. He spoke for 
half an hour. His speech was, of 
course, a studied one. It came so 
smoothly from his tongue. He said, 
he could understand the feelings 
which prompted his son to say that 
the chairman had overrated his 
services. He was proud to witness 
those feelings. e hoped they 
would continue to the end of his 
son’s life. Modesty was a quality 
that highly became a woman. So 
was it also a quality that highly be- 
came a soldier. (Loud cheers.) He 
had discovered that his son was not 
intended for the Church. He there- 
fore had sent him into the army. 
On parting with him he had incul- 
cated cértain doctrines, by which, 
he was delighted to think, his son 
had profited. [How he could say 
that before Mr. Revelle, who sat 
opposite to him, I knew not.] Allu- 
sion had been made to his own 
services in the Pindaree campaign ; 
to his taking the lead at the storm- 
ing of Bhurtpore. It was usual for 
good sons to follow in the footsteps 
of their fathers, if those fathers were 
worthy of imitation. He must be 
allowed, with reference to his own 
deeds, to follow in the footsteps of 
his son, and to say as little about 
them as possible—in short, to slur 
them over. {Tremendous applause. | 
He knew what his son’s opinion 
was of the native soldiery as a 
body. They were the most brave 
and loyal race that ever enlisted 
under British banners. They were 
not mere mercenaries, who fought 
for their pay. They were heart and 
soul in the cause. He had served 
with them on many a hard-fought 
field. He spoke from experience. 
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He never knew a sepoy flinch— 
never knew him murmur,—even 
when encompassed by difficulties of 
the most appalling character. Why 
was his son beloved by his troopers? 
Why, because his son had listened 
to his father’s advice. He had 
always spoken to them with kind- 
ness, and treated them with con- 
sideration. [Deafening applause. } 
The 12th Light Cavalry had been 
most honourably mentioned in the 
despatches. Tikeve, without rising, 
I poured into his ear—‘ They were 
not mentioned at all.’ He kicked my 
foot under the table, and went on. | 
Lord Gough had a great opinion, and 
justly, of thatdistinguishedregiment. 
So had Lord Hardinge. oth of 
those great heroes, who were now 
ues with glory, must have felt 
that it was to the Bengal cavalry 
they were mainly indebted for their 
victories.’ 

After this I know not what my 
father said. I could not follow him. 
I was thinking that I would gladly 
give my right to Upwood for the 
reporter's short-hand ‘ notes,’ that I 
might burn them, and thus be saved 
from contempt in a country (India) 
where myself and my opinions were 
so well known. 

When my father sat down, I said 
to him— 

* Governor, you have ruined me!’ 

‘ How ruined you?’ he inquired. 

‘Why, I shall have the Knglish- 
man and the Mofussilite down upon 
me with leading articles, and I shall 
never be able to hold up my head 
in India again,’ said I. 

‘Stuff!’ cried my father. ‘ You 
don’t suppose India is all the world 
—do you? There’s nothing now 
that the Court of Directors will not 
give you, if you ask for it, since they 

ave heard, or will hear, my senti- 
ments and yours (through the Zimes) 
about the Bengal Sepoy.’ 

‘I will write a letter to the Times, 
and say I'm no party to this,’ said I. 

*‘ No party to this party?’ said my 
father. ‘Do yousuppose the Times 
has nothing else to do, but print 
such rubbishing controversy as that? 
What a noodle you are, Robert! 
The editor would say to himself, 
this young man may be all very 
well with his sword, but rather a 
poor thing with his pen.’ * 

* * . * 


The next morning I devoted my- 
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self to writing to the Editor of the 
Englishman. I begged of him, as 
a great favour, not to reprint the 
Upwood banquet ; and if any other 
paper did so, to make such explana- 
tion as my assurances warranted him 
in making; and I forwarded a dupli- 
eate of my letter to the Editor of the 
Mofussilite. I did not care what any 
of the other papers said, for their 
editors were not over brilliant, and 
their abuse was generally considered 
far more precious than their praise. 

It was with a very bad grace that 
I went down to dinner the day after 
the Upwood banquet. I took it 
into my head that Sophy had been 
holding forth on my valour, and thus 
had prompted my father to make 
such a fool of me and of himself. A 
wife is often a great blessing when 
a man wants an outlet for his wrath. 
He can get rid of his bile with such 
impunity, and make another being 
as miserable as himself without in- 
eurring the slightest responsibility. 
The Greek poet, Metrodorus, did 
not balance with sufficient nicety the 
advantages and disadvantages of con- 
nubial existence. 

My father had bought for Johnnie 
a beautiful Shetland pony; and my 
mother had given Sophy quantities 
of old point lace and antique 
jewellery ; and the consequence was 
that I was in a minority on most 
questions at Upwood; and, with 
reference to this affair, and the part 
my wife had taken in it, 1 was in- 
dignantly denounced as a cross- 
rrained, ill-tempered creature, who 
Canal already to get back to that 
horrid country where men take no 
delight in anything but boozing, 
smoking, and gambling. ‘ You know 
you gambled at Mussoorie, and 
ruined your prospects by it,’ 1 was 
told. Just as if my gambling at 
Mussoorie had anything whatever 
to do with my father exposing me 
to the laughter of the Bengal army! 

‘And was not your intimacy with 
Mrs. Manson highly improper? And 
did I, pray, advise you to race your 
eharger, and cause Smith to be 
cashiered? And who, I should like 
to know, induced you to go security 
to the Bank? And did I tell 
you to be a second in a duel, when 
you were shot? You will next say 
that I was the cause of all this. And 
it was I, perhaps, who told you to 
subscribe to a ball to the Governor- 
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General, which cost us seventy 
rupees, at a time when we were 
pinching and eontriving how to pa 
our instalments tothe Bank? O 
Robert, when I am dead, you will 
be sorry for all this. But let us 
have a separation.’ 

A separation ! Why, how was 
it possible? There was the boy 
hanging on to the tail of my coat 
with his right hand, abusing me, 
and with his left hand clinging to 
his mother’s petticoat, and entreat- 
her to kiss me. 

Mr. Revelle used to say, the 
Wetherbys were ‘a queer lot,’ and 
I began to think there was some 
foundation for the remark. 

While we were at dinner the post 
came in. A letter was given to my 
father. He opened it, became very 
red in the face, tittered, frowned, 
and involuntarily ejaculated— 

‘What a bore!’ 

‘What is it, dear,’ inquired my 
mother. 

‘ Nothing—not the slightest busi- 
ness of yours,’ replied my father, 

ettishly, placing the letter beneath 
fis tumbler. 

‘Indeed!’ said my mother, with 
a sneer. 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ retorted my father, 
‘and you have not the slightest au- 
thority to inquire into the nature of 
my correspondence.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ said my mother. 
‘Then in future I beg that you will 
answer all your letters yourself, and 
not make me the vehicle of your 
hypocrisy.’ 

This led to a spirited exchange of 
satirical observations, during which 
my eyes and those of Sophy met; 
and we smiled, and each blew a kiss 
to the other. 

My father was becoming rather 
corpulent, and he breathed hard 
while he was munching his celery. 
He had ceased talking to any of us. 

When my mother and Sophy re- 
tired to the drawing-room, I was 
convinced the former was going. to 
run down ‘ the Wetherbys,’ for she 
must have heard me talking loudly 
to Sophy before dinner. And I was 

uite right in my conjecture, for 

ophy told me afterwards all my 
mother had said. Amongst other 


things, when Sophy assured her that 
I was the most perfect husband 
on the face of the earth, my mother 
remarked that I was h 


ardly a 
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Wetherby. I took so much after 
her, and Charles after the Major! 

‘Bob,’ said my father, digging 
the poker into the coals, when we 
were all alone—‘ I tell you what it 
is, Bob, the world is made up of 
humbug.’ 

* Another 
Brill’s,’ said I. 

‘Very likely,’ said my father. 
‘Mrs. Brill got many sentiments 
from me. I knew her before she 
was Brill’s wife-—ay, before she 
was married. Brill was her second 
husband, you know. She was 
a very nice-looking girl, but dark 
always, and bony about the 
shoulders. Have some _brandy- 
and-water, Bob, and give me some. 
And smoke your cheroots. Never 
mind about making the curtains 
smell. To tell you the truth, I am 
going to have a breeze up stairs. to- 
night. I was very oad annoyed 
at dinner to-day. As you have seen 
something of the world, I don’t 
mind telling you so.’ 

‘Then, you had better give an 
order,’ said I, ‘that the child should 
sleep with us, or you'll find him an 
awful nuisance, governor. He will 
interrupt you.’ 

‘Will he?’ said my father, com- 

lacently stroking his chin. ‘ Wilk 

fre ? I know how to manage chil- 
dren, Robert. A look—a word—a 
point of the finger! Quite suffi- 
cient.’ 

‘But then this child has never 
had a point of the finger, or a look, 
or aword,’ said I. ‘He has been 
petted from the day he was born up 
to the present hour.’ 

‘Never mind that. Look here, 
Robert. When the news of your 
death came home, we were very 
naturally, you know, overcome by 
our feelings ; and I ordered a very 
splendid monument of pure marble 
at that shop in Regent-street, and 
I sent up the inscription which was 
to be eut upon it. T wanted it for 
our church, you know.’ 

‘Upon my word, father, it was 
very kind of you.’ 

‘Yes; but there’s now an awk- 
wardness about the affair, you sce, 
Robert. When the next mail came 
home, and contradieted the report 
of your death—all of us being in 
deep mourning at the time, and at- 
tracting the sympathy of every soul 
in the church and in the county— 
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hang it all! I forgot to countermand 
the monument; and here's this in- 
fernal sculptor sends me a letter, 
sir, in which he says, —{My father 
took the letter from his pocket, and 
referred to it}—‘In which he says 
that he has to advise me of having 
despatched the stone to my address, 
and hopes it will give me every 
satisfaction.’ 

Here I laughed aloud. 

* What are you laughing at?’ my 
father inquired. 

‘Nothing,’ said I. 
pardon? 

‘Every satisfaction,’ my father 
continued, reading from the sculp- 
tor’s letter. cAnd he begs to for- 
ward at the same time his—what? 
oh, his account. And what do you 
7 his account is, Robert ?’ 

‘ Fifty pounds,’ said I. 

‘ Fifty pounds!’ replied my father, 
staring at me. ‘ Fifty pounds! Why, 
you don’t suppose it is a trumpery 
Chunam-plaster thing, do you? I 
told you it was marble, and if he has 
made it as I designed it, it is a most 
magnificent affair. Flags, cannons, 
muskets, and swords—perfectly mi- 
litary, I assure you. It would have 
taken the eye out of the clergyman, 
and would lem furnished him with 
the text of a funeral sermon, in 
which the public would have heard 
a good deal of what you heard last 
night at the dinner. The cost of 
the stone, sir, is 210/., exclusive of 
the carriage !’ 

I whistled shrilly, and then re- 
marked— 

‘ What a pity it should be wasted!’ 

‘Revelle has two or three times 
hinted to me,’ said my father, ‘ that 
he was proud of the connexion. He 
has now an opportunity of proving 
what he says. Let him connect him- 
self with me in paying this bill.’ 

Again I laughed: who could help 
laughing ? 

«It will be down here to-morrow,’ 
said my father; ‘and you shall see 
it.’ 

Shortly after this he lighted his 
candle, and went up stairs. Oh, 
how I pitied my mother! He was 
in such an awful frame of mind! 

My wife was not a little amused 
at the story about 7 tombstone ; 
and we had not done laughing over 
it, when we heard a noise. My 


father had left the candle in his 


‘I beg your 
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dressing-room, and had walked into 
his bed-room, which was adjoining. 
Before going to bed, the governor 
began to get up’ his breeze. 

*To be abused and bullied before 
my son’s wife!—to have our affairs 
communicated to Revelle! I will 
not stand it.’ 

Our child, who was fast asleep 
by his grandmother’s side, was 
awakened, and yawning, he mur- 
mured out (in Hindostanee), ‘ Papa! 
be quiet. Come to bed, and go to 
sleep.’ 

But my father was not disposed 
to listen to this excellent advice. 

‘By Heaven, I'll not stand it!’ 
repeated my father, in a louder 
tone. 

The child was now aroused. The 
curtains were drawn, and he mistook 
my father for me (for our voices 
were very similar), and fancied my 
mother was his mother; so he 
called my father names which can- 
not be breathed to ears polite. ‘Go 
back to the mess-room,’ said the 
child. My mother laughed loudly. 
She was reminded by Johnnie of 
what I was at four years of age, and 
how I deported myself on such oc- 
casions. 

My father fancied my mother was 
laughing at him, and be was furious. 

‘Stand it I will not!’ he said, 
clenching his fist, and stamping his 
foot on the floor. Here little 
Johnnie called my father a name 
which he certainly could zof stand, 
seeing that he was the child’s an- 
cestors. And, rushing to the bed, 
he struck the boy, whose screams 
immediately brought his mother into 
the room. 

There was no rest to be had in 
the house that night ; and my father 
and I went down again into the 
dining-room, and drank some more 
brandy-and-water, and I smoked 
several cheroots, and talked about 
the campaign—not the one up stairs 
—the campaign on the Sutledge. 

‘Do you know what the child 
called me, Robert?’ inquired my 
father, now sorry for having struc 
him. 

‘I can fancy what it was,’ said I. 
‘I have often longed to smack him 
myself, but I had not the heart to 
do so.’ 

‘ Does he ever use that language 
to his mother?’ he asked. 
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‘ Never,’ I replied. ‘And never 
to me, except when he thinks I am 
offended with her.’ 

‘ Well, it’s a good trait, perhaps. 
Let’s go now, and see if all is tran- 
quil aloft. I should like to speak a 
word or two to your wife, and tell 
her—you know, Robert.’ 

é Come along,’ said I. i 

ophy was very angry with m 
father—for the child ae cin 
sobbing over the indignity he had 


My Epitaph. 


experienced—but she forgave the 
old man, and suffered him to kiss 
both herself and her offended off- 


spring. 
* 


* * * * 


The next day my monument 
arrived. It was truly ‘a magnifi- 
cent affair ;’ and very cheap for the 
money it cost, when we consider the 
number of letters which were cut on 
the marble, amidst a bower of mili- 
tary emblems. 


Nor HERE, 
BUT IN A DISTANT LAND, 
on the Battle-field of Ferozeshah, 
Lie interred the remains of Robert Wetherby, 
a Lieutenant in the 12th Regiment of Bengal Light Cavalry, 
who died on the 21st of December, 1849, 
while gallantly charging at the head of his troop, 
in the service of his country. 
Aged 29 years. 
Lieut. Robert Wetherby 
was the eldest son and heir of 
Major John Wetherby, 
formerly of the 12th Regiment of Light Cavalry, 
who was present throughout the Pindaree Campaign, 
at the Battle of Kotah, 
and at 
the Storming of Bhurtpore 
Major Wetherby was the youngest son of Thomas Wetherby, 
of Upwood, 
who represented the County of Dorsetshire during 
several successive Parliaments. 
Thomas Wetherby was the eldest son of 
Sir Lucius Wetherby, 
an Eminent Lawyer, who once held the office of Solicitor-General, 
and who was the son of 
Gore Wetherby, 
a Major-General in the Army. 
The Wetherbys came over to England with William the Conqueror, 
and have been settled in Dorsetshire for many generations back. 


‘Why didn’t you trace them, on 
the stone, down to the Conqueror’s 
time ?’ said I. 

‘ Because, to tell you the truth, 
Bob,’ said my father, ‘in digging 
for ancestors, since I have been home, 
I dug a little too far, and found out 
that the great root of the family 
was a hatter in the Poultry, who 
flourished about the time of the 
great fire in London. He made a 
fortune, and bought Upwood from 
a ruined courtier. That’s the long 
and the short of it. The hatter’s 
name was simply Weather—and not 
a bad name for a hatter either; but 
Sir Lucius, the lawyer, dropped the 
‘a,’ and tacked on the bys and 
there we are, Bob— The Wetherbys 
of Upwood.’ The world’s all hum- 
bug!’ 
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‘So I perceive,’ said I, smiling at 
the tombstone. 
* * * * * 

My furlough was nearly at an end, 
and I was thinking about returning 
to India to join my regiment, when 
an event occurred which rendered 
it unnecessary for me to take that 
step. 

My father died, and Upwood came 
to me. 

Here end my ‘ Chapters of Indian 
Experience.’ But one person who 
has been mentioned in them—a per- 
son in whom the reader must have 
some interest—remains to be spoken 
of. 

One day I was walking down the 
sunny side of Regent-street, and I 
saw a lady descend from a carriage, 
and enter a fashionable shop. She 
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was dressed very handsomely, but 
very quietly, in black. It struck 
me that I knew the face, and I lin- 
gered near the door of the shop until 
the lady came out. Her eyes caught 
mine. She blushed, and seemed 
very ill at ease; but she advanced, 
and gave me her hand. The mo- 
ment she spoke I knew who it was. 
It was Mrs. Fifeleigh—poor Jack's 
Mary Jane! She was looking so 
fresh and so well, I was satisfied 
she was leading a respectable life, 
albeit the carriage and _ horses 
aroused, at first, suspicions of a con- 
trary nature. 

‘I am living with my family,’ said 
she. ‘They have forgiven me, and 
received me in their home ; for they 
are now persuaded I was insane 
during one period of my life in India. 
Come with me to my mother’s house. 
I long to talk to you—to ask you 
several questions. Do come with 
me.’ 
I handed her into her carriage, 
sat beside her, and we were driven 
to a square in Tyburnia. Oh, how 
joyed was I to see that beautiful 
woman reclaimed! Of late I had 
heard nothing of her, and I had 
shuddered when speculating upon 
what her fate had been, or might be. 
We were all alone in the house. 
Her mother and two younger sisters 
had gone out to pay visits. 

‘For two years, said Mrs. Fife- 
leigh, ‘ I led a life such as I cannot 
describe ; but at length my prayers 
were listened to, and I, a penitent 
sinner, once more suffered to sleep 
beneath a virtuous roof.’ 

She had become very religious of 
late. What she wished to hear from 
me were the particulars of her hus- 
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band’s death. And who could fur- 
nish them so accurately as myself? 
She was greatly affected, but com- 
forted at the same time, when I told 
her that Fifeleigh’s last words were, 
as he lay onde and dying on the 
field of battle, ‘Let me look at the 
stars, and think of dear Mary Jane!’ 

‘And did he forgive me?’ she 
cried. 

‘Forgive you? Yes!’ said I. 
‘ And he died adoring you; for he, 
too, gave you the credit of being 
mad, and irresponsible for your 
actions.’ 

‘Oh! Robert Wetherby,’ said 
she, grasping my hands in hers, 
‘you have made me so happy! I 
care not now how soon I may be 
removed from this world. Poor 
John!’ 

And she gave vent to a violent 
flood of tears, in which I was com- 
pelled to join. 

‘And you are quite sure John for- 
gave me?’ she again inquired. 

‘Yes, quite sure,’ saidI. ‘ You 
remember that net you used to wear? 
and those shoes in which you used 
to walk about the verandah, in the 
mornings, at Umballah ?” 

‘Yes, I remember,’ said she. 

‘Well, poor fellow,’ said I, ‘he 
died with that net and one of those 
shoes over his heart ; and they were 
buried with him.’ 

I was sorry I had told her this, 
for the touching truth was too much 
for her. She fainted, and I was 
obliged to ring the bell for the ser- 
vants, and there was a scene. 

I called to see her next day, and 
on the following Sunday I escorted 
her to church, and afterwards dined 
with her at her mother’s house. 
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HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE.* 


y E have hitherto deferred no- 

ticing Mr. Merivale’s History 
of the Romans under the Empire, 
in the hopes that his completion of 
the reign of Augustus might enable 
us to survey as a whole the period 
which closed with the life of that 
accomplished ruler. But his third 
volume comprises the first and 
second acts only of that memorable 
career ; and we are unwilling longer 
to delay our acknowledgments to 
an author who infuses into the dry 
boues of learning mvch of the spirit 
whic. usually pertains only to nar- 
ratives of receat events. 

It is no easy matter to repeat a 
thrice-told tale. On that score 
alone Mr. Merivale’s narrative 
laboured at the outset under 
serious disadvantages. In treating 
of Cicero, Cesar, and their con- 
temporaries, it was easier to be, 
than to appear, original. Where is 
the man who has not, at some time 
or another, dipped into Plutarch 
and Middleton’s Life of Cicero? or 
who has not, in ‘his sallet days,’ 
construed or misconstrued Cicero 
versus Catilina? Has any living 
wight been so lucky as wholly to 
escape Pinnock’s Catechism, or 
Magnall’s Questions on Roman His- 
tory? Ifthere be any such, let him 
= the gods thanks, and make no 

oast of it. Et nos consilium Sulla 
dedimus—we are not among the ex- 
empt. The actors and events of the 
Roman revolution are indeed nearly 
as familiar to most of us as house- 
hold words, and much more so— 
thanks to the fostering care of Alma 
Mater—than the records of our own 
Civil Wars, or the speeches of Chat- 
ham and Burke. 

As regards the Empire, indeed, 
the difficulty in narrating is much 
diminished, since, until Gibbon be- 
comes our guide, the imperial annals 
of Rome are as yet unwritten in our 
language, or so written as to be al- 
together flat, tedious, and unprofit- 
able. With the second Cwsar 
opens an era hitherto explored 
imperfectly even by scholars, and 
generally much misunderstood by 
them. It was not easy indeed for 
the mere scholars to forget that the 
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eloquence of the bar expired with 
the Republic, or that Octavius sub- 
scribed Cicero’s death-warrant. It 
has been too readily taken for 
granted that, after Pharsalia, the 
constitutional history of Rome is as 
undeserving of record as that of the 
sanguinary or somnolent despotisms 
of Ispahan or Pekin. The docu- 
ments also of the earlier period of the 
Empire are much scantier and less 
trustworthy than were those of the 
declining commonwealth. Rege 
sub Augusto, Cato might securely 
be praised, and Livy indulge in 
his Pompeian predilections. But 
it was not permitted to vindicate 
Antonius. He had sinned too 
deeply against the majesty of the 
Julian line, by invading its inherit- 
ance, and against the majesty of the 
Roman people, by arraying against 
it the van aric East,’ to be for- 
given. The Ciceronian brand-mark 
clung to him: and not even Horace 
—whom Augustus Schlegel rightly 
calls the most patriotic of the Au- 
gustan literati—ventured more than 
a slight apology for the unsuc- 
cessful triumvir. Again, the his- 
torians of this period are either, 
like Dion Cassius, too remote from 
it and too much under the influ- 
ence of different circumstances to 
apprehend it correctly; or, like 

elleius, too much mixed up with 
the actors in it to stand suffi- 
ciently aloof and describe it im- 
partially. There is indeed no lack 
in modern times of learned writers 
upon the imperium of the Cesars; 
but, with the exception of some 
French philologers in the last cen- 
tury, they have seldom probed the 
subject deeply, or viewed it from a 
central position. 

That Mr. Merivale has done so 
renders his work both original in 
its conception and generally agree- 
able in its execution. As regards 
the manner, indeed, we find a con- 
siderable improvement in the third 
volume, compared with its prede- 
cessors, and in the second edition 
of the first two volumes, com- 
pared with the former. His diction 
was always vigorous, but sometimes 
wanting in ease and vivacity. These 
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defects are disappearing; and the 
practice of composition, stimulated 
also by the success of his work, has 
lightened his periods and imparted 
to his narrative generally a liveli- 
ness and impulse, without which 
even the least fastidious reader is in 
danger of nodding over the historic 
pages. 

{r. Merivale’s work, after a brief 
exordium, opens with the first tri- 
umvirate. We are inclined to re- 
gret that it did not commence with 
the tribunate of the Gracchi. Rome, 
when it came into Caesar's hands, 
had already experienced and sur- 
vived a century of revolution, and 
by beginning with the earlier epoch 
the historian would have presented 
to us the entire cycle of its trans- 
figuration from a great common- 
wealth to a greater empire. The 
Gracchine tumults were indeed the 
results of foregone conclusions ; but 
in them first was displayed the ne- 
cessity of some new equilibrium for 
Roman society. By opening with 
the first Triumvirate the historian 
has been compelled occasionally to 
compress and foreshorten too much 
his account of the changes which 
luxury and pauperism had wrought 
in the condition of the Republic, 
and to introduce Cesar and Pom- 
peius somewhat prematurely on the 
stage. 

With the exception, however, of 
what we must regardas apreliminary 
defect, Mr. Merivale’s survey of the 
causes of the Roman revolution 
leaves us little to desire. We have 
remarked upon the difliculty of ap- 
pearing to be original on grounds so 
often trodden by others. But any 
attentive reader, versed in either the 
ancient or modern narratives of this 
era, will not deny to Mr. Merivale 
the praise of thinking and seeing for 
himself. We have often, indeed, 
wondered at the almost servile man- 
ner in which writers of Roman his- 
tory have copied from one another. 
So long as the European mind 
bowed down before the dignity and 
beauty of classical literature this 
homage was the less extraordinary. 
While there was no prose like the 
prose of Cicero, and no romance 80 
stirring as the romance of Plutarch, 
it was a pardonable error to assume 
that their statements and stories 
were very truth. But when modern 
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literature had produced writers who 
at least equalled any that ‘ insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome’ could 
boast, when experience of greater 
revolutions was added to greater 
skill in criticism, it was lament- 
able to witness this pseudo-classi- 
eal idolatry. With a few striking 
exceptions, scholars and historians 
have pinned their faith upon Cicero 
without asking themselves whether 
he spoke as a lawyer, a partisan, or 
an orator; whether he were even 
consistent with himself, and whether 
there were not peculiarities in his 
temperament at least asunfavourable 
to veracity as those of Clarendon and 
Burnett. No man has bequeathed 
to posterity more copious materials 
for the history of his own times; 
no one was perhaps less fitted to be 
their chronicler. For this man, so 
noble in some aspects of his charac- 
ter, so feeble and incongruous in 
others, Mr. Merivale dis ieee a be- 
coming reverence. But his admira- 
tion is not for the statesman or the 
partizan, but for the incorruptible 
magistrate, for the tender parent, 
for the indulgent master, br the 
moralist who interpreted to his 
countrymen the ethics of Plato and 
Zeno ; for the indefatigable student 
who devoted to learning the leisure 
which others squandered in sloth or 
dissipation. Mr. Merivale is equally 
discriminating in the use of his other 
authorities. To Sallust he is per- 
haps paulo iniquior describing his 
writings as ‘pungent satires.’ In 
delineating the senate as a body it 
was perhaps difficult for a contem- 
porary, satiram non scribere. 

Mr. Merivale takes up at once a 
central position for his survey of the 
Roman revolution. He remarks 
that amid the calamities of the seat 
of empire and the oppression of the 
provinces ‘there arose in various 
quarters of the world mysterious 
voices, of which historians have 
repeated the echoes, indicating a 
general but undefined _presenti- 
ment that an age of social or moral 
unity was approaching.’ This, in 
our opinion, is the key-note of 
the imperial history. It would 
have been a miserable exchange to 
have substituted for that senate, 
which the Epirot envoy compared 
toa synod pel the autocracy of 
the Cwsars. But that senate no 
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longer existed, and it was nota cala- 
mity either for Rome herself, or for 
her dependencies, to be released 
from the incessant fury of faction 
and the chronic tyranny of the sena- 
torian proconsuls. It was not a 
misfortune for either the rulers or 
their subjects to pass from a severe 
and capricious system to a severe 
but uniform one. It was rather 
licence than liberty that was sup- 
pressed. As this proposition affects 
the whole tenour of Mr. Meri- 
vale’s work, we will consider it more 
particularly. And as_ particular 
cases are the most impressive we 
shall bring forward a few of the 
most remarkable. 

The Oligarchy.—In the interval 
between Sulla’s death and the esta- 
blishment of Ceesar’s authority, the 
senate was the sole governing body 
in Rome. The commonalty, as an an- 
tagonist force, existed in name only. 
The tribunes never recovered from 
their degradation by Sulla, and the 
thirty-one tribes of independent 
landowners had been supplanted by 
a hybrid and venal mob as unwar- 
like as Lazzaroni, and as turbulent 
as the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. 
But although the senate osten- 
sibly governed, it was neither 
strong nor united in itself. It 
had two formidable rivals in the 
monied classes and the army. The 
one grasped at the administration 
of justice, the other was becoming 
aware that it could dictate both 
the laws and the executive. In its 
great leaders also the senate had 
dangerous opponents. Once beyond 
the city walls the proconsuls were 
de facto emperors, and returned 
from their provincial commands un- 
fitted for and dissatisfied with civil 
subordination. The extraordinary 
powers with which Sulla, Lucullus, 
and Pompeius were necessarily en- 
trusted in the Pontic wars, were so 
ee rehearsals of the empire. In 
speaking of the senate we speak also 
only of a minority of its members. 
The great council had not more 
completely absorbed the functions 
of the commons in the eighth century 
of the city, than the chiefs of that 
council had appropriated to them- 
selves and their families the fune- 
tions of their own order. A senate 
of six hundred members, had all 
been efficient, would have been, in 
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some measure, a popular government; 
but a glance at the Fasti shows that 
all real power was limited to about 
a sixth part of this number. It was, 
indeed, little better than a Council 
of Ten, or, at most, a Council of 
Forty. Nor were these privileged 
families by any means the noblest 
or the worthiest of their class. In 
the Commonwealth of the Scipios, 
personal merit and public services 
generally ensured admission into 
the ruling body. But if wealth was 
not the only avenue to senatorian 
benches in the eighth century, 
it was when the exception, as in 
Cicero's case, prevailed over the 
rule. To provide corn, spectacles, 
agents, and bullies for a prztorian 
or consular election exhausted a 
patrimonial fortune. To succeed 
was, in the majority of cases, equi- 
valent to a bankruptcy, even when 
the candidate did not enter upon his 
canvass overwhelmed with debt. 
With only a hundred thousand 
pounds it was idle to aspire at all; 
with five hundred thousand, the 
speculation was far from certain; but 
to the millionaire nothing was impos- 
sible. Nor was the expense of the 
comitia the only evil attending upon 
them. In England wesometimes hear 
it remarked that an election depraves 
a town more in one month than 
church or school improve it in 
twelve. But with us a canvass 
takes place upon the average about 
once in five years, and there is, even 
in Canterbury or the royal dock- 
yards, a reserve of ‘honourable men’ 
whocanneither be bought nor bullied. 
Whereas at Rome, at least six 
months in every year were occupied 
either with elections or preparations 
for them. The fermenting mass had 
no time to cool down. Nor,as in Eng- 
land, were these contests spread 
over a wide area, but cooped within 
the walls of a single city, in- 
ferior in size, even if we include 
its suburbs, to Manchester or Liver- 
pool. Some of our readers may re- 
member the ‘Church and King’ mobs 
at Birmingham, in the last century, 
and others may have witnessed the 
Corn-law riots, in 1815. To compare 
these popular commotions with even 
an colaney Roman ‘row’ would be 
to compare a stiff southwester in 
the Channel with a West Indian 
hurricane. An election at Rome at 
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the period of the first triumvirate 
was conducted with the fury of a 
revolution. It was a further aggra- 
vation of the evil that the electoral 
body represented neither the pro- 
perty nor the intelligence of the 
empire. A man might trace his 
descent from the Macedonian kings, 
from Sidonian houses six centuries 
old—he might be the Vich Ian Vohr 
of the proudest Celtic clan, and yet, 
if his name were not inscribed on 
the register of the thirty-five tribes, 
all this would avail him nothing. The 
electoral body bore no proportion to 
the mob of non-electors. Nor were 
the candidates much more respect- 
able than the electors. A John 
Wilkes or a Horne Tooke has, in 
times of high party excitement been 
returned by an English borough. 
But this was an exception. At 
Rome, in the eighth century Clodius 
and Verres were eligible to the 
fasces: Cicero’s colleague in the 
consulship was a notorious bank- 
rupt; his enemy, Gabinius, had com- 
mitted high treason: a Metellus 
had been convicted of swindling, 
yet no one of these was more than 
temporarily disqualified for the 
highest honours of the State. Nor 
did any decent pretext of patriotism 
or party zeal veil their ambition. 
The great lords, exclaimed Cicero, 
care more for their fish ponds than 
for the republic. The whole head 
of the Roman aristocracy indeed was 
sick, and the whole heart faint. 
Sulla, by his proscriptions, and by 
the rigid mechanism of the Cornelian 
laws, had made a solitude around the 
noblesse. But the peace thus pur- 
chased was only the collapse of terror 
and lassitude. ‘The Marian party was 
scotched, not killed. The abuses 
which originally gave it life sur- 
vived. The patience of the monied 
classes was worn threadbare; the 
Italians were clamorous, the pro- 
vincials were desperate, and all these 


classes of malcontents only awaited - 


a second Gracchus to lead up the 
final assault against the Govern- 
ment. 

The Army.—The conversion of a 
militia into a standing army is in 
itself a revolution, whether effected 
by the will of the government or 
by the consent of the people. The 
soldier who, after a few weeks’ ser- 
vice in the field, returns to his farm, 
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remains a citizen; but the recruit 
who comes back a veteran, after 
twenty years passed in camps, is 
estranged from the duties and in- 
terests of civic life. The legion- 
aries who followed Lucullus and 
Pompeius in their eastern campaigns 
became accustomed to regard their 
general rather than the senate as 
their legitimate chief; and since 
they voted at the elections, a 
monarchical predilection was gra- 
dually introduced into the voting- 
booths. Of this change in the 
army the senate itself was pro- 
bably unaware, and counted upon 
the loyalty of the soldier as securely 
as if the Pontic battles had been 
fought in Samnium or Apulia. It 
is in Cicero’s letters that we first 
discover the jealousy or repugnance 
with which the civilians had come 
to regard the soldier by profession, 
But these feelings probably dated 
from Sulla’s wars. A commander 
who was popular with the army 
acquired imperceptibly a sense of 
his independence of the senate; 
and might even stipulate when he 
granted their furloughs, that the obe- 
dient soldier should also become the 
obsequious voter. The more distant 
the campaign the more dependent 
the legionary became on his general: 
the longer he was retained under 
his standard, the less would he feel 
disposed to melt into the indiseri- 
minate mass of those who demanded 
only panem et circenses. Had even 
the aristocracy been sound, the army 
under Pompeius or Cesar must have 
proved a formidable rival; but with 
a decrepit administration, its union 
and power were irresistible. There 
was, however, in its relations to 
Italy a further cause of peril in the 
composition of the later armies of 
the State. The peninsula could no 
longer supply recruits, and the pro- 
vincials, and even barbarians were 
enlisted. The legions, a medley of 
races, alien in blood, religion, and 
language, had no associations with 
Rome and the Capitol; and the 
Gauls, who preserved in popular 
ballads the history of their race, 
might even exult in the occasion 
afforded them by Cesar of once 
again entering Rome in triumph. 
The Monied Classes.—It was one of 
the calamities whichwar entailed upon 
the republic, that it poured wealth 
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suddenly into the lap of a coarse and 
hardy people without supplying a 
proper vent for its circulation. It 
came to Rome in the form of hard 
cash. It furnished the means of 
gross sensual enjoyment, without 
either sustaining agriculture or creat- 
ing commerce. Mr. Merivale justly 
remarks, that even the better and 
more intellectual Romans who, like 
Lucullus, employed their immense 
fortunes in collecting libraries and 
galleries of art, felt really little inte- 
rest in the refinement they aflected to 
patronize. But the Roman dilettanti 
were few in number, and the ma- 
jority of the rich devoted their 
anguid energies to the invention of 
the luxuries of the table, or stimu- 
lated them by the fiercer passions 
of gambling and avarice. We have 
already mentioned the frequent 
bankruptcies of the higher ranks. 
Rome in the eighth century was a 
very El Dorado to money-lenders; 
and as these convenient personages 
mostly belonged to the order of 
equites, the middle-class of the 
capital. absorbed the principal 
portion of its wealth. . But with 
their opulence, both as revenue 
farmers, and as the holders of bonds 
and mortgages, the equites were 
dissatisfied with the existing system 
of government. Their exclusion 
from the judicial tribunals stimu- 
lated their jealousy of the senate ; 
and the decisions of the courts were 
mostly unfavourable to their in- 
terests. The discontent of this 
powerful class was another element 
of revolution; and although in one 
aspect the equites were the great 
oppressors of the provincials, in an- 
other they made common cause with 
them in desiring a re-adjustment of 
the balance of the Commonwealth. 

_ The tenure of the oligarchy was 
indeed precarious. Its only protec- 
tion at this crisis was the lao of 
a great name, and this shadow its 
vices and intrigues were rapidly dis- 
persing. The power of the sword 
was passing from it; the power of 
the purse was virtually in the hands 
of its most embittered rivals ; while 
the populace and the provincials 
were on all sides clamorous for its 
destruction. We do not deny, in- 
deed, that the senate contained in 
itself individual members whose 
principles were sound, and whose 
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morals were comparatively pure. 
But on the verge of a revolution 
men such as Catulus, Cato, and even 
Cicero possess little influence, and 
from a wholesome dread of innova- 
tion usually cling to the ill rather 
than embrace the remedy. Their 
virtues, however, were not wholly 
ineffective. They imparted some 
dignity to the senate ; they elicited 
some respect from the multitude ; 
they delayed, although they were 
powerless to avert, the fall of the 
state. 

To the reflecting statesmen of that 
era two courses presented them- 
selves. The one was by a fusion of 
parties within Rome to reinvigorate 
the Republic; the other was by 
throwing down its — barriers 
to admit the provincials, and to 
make conquest itself ministrant to 
the work of resuscitation. The for- 
mer and least eflicient plan was 
Cicero’s; the latter and the true, 
because the most practicable remedy, 
was Cresar’s. 

The doctrine of historians has 
hitherto, for the most part, been 
that the senate and Pompeius were 
— and conservatives, and the 

arian party and Cesar rebels and 
levellers ; that it was accordingly a 
duty to maintain the Republic, and 
a crime to establish the Empire ; 
that the rights of Rome to obedience 
were engrossing, and the claims of 
the provinces to an equable adminis- 
tration were invalid, or at least 
extravagant; that the first Cesar 
was a reckless adventurer, and 
the second Cesar a consummate 
knave ; and, finally, that the proper 
issue of centuries of conquest was to 
be the permanent aggrandizement 
of a privileged order, and not the 
more uniform civilization of the Ro- 
man world, 

Mr. Merivale, on the contrary, 
shows that even if Cesar had not ap- 

eared at that particular crisis a revo- 
lotion was inevitable in the form and 
operations of the Commonwealth ; 
that luxury and pauperism had gene- 
rated in the heart of the Roman 
people a social vortex, whose perpe- 
tual flux and reflux were rapidly ab- 
sorbing all its powers; that at home 
anarchy was imminent, and abroad 
discontent universal ; that the first 
Cesar was the great conservator of all 
that was vital inthe republic, and that 
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the second Cesar evoked order from 
chaos, and constructed an efficient 
empire upon the ruins of an ener- 
vate oligarchy. That the Roman 
people was capable of this final 
transfiguration is one of the most 
remarkable and glorious features in 
its character. 

The causes which rendered the 
fall of the commonwealth inevitable 
are more obvious than the causes 
which made possible the construc- 
tion of the empire. It would be 
easy to draw a picture of corruption 
and demoralization in republican 
Rome which should find its equals 
only in the worst of the Italian re- 
— in the worst epochs of Mo- 

ammedan rule in Asia, in the re- 
gency of Orleans, in the ministry of 
Dubois, or in the Spanish viceroyal- 
ties of South America. Yet such a 
portrait would be a caricature, be- 
cause it would omit the conservative 
features of the Roman character— 
respect for law and capacity for 
organization. Without such coun- 
teracting forces, indeed, the whole 
political system of Rome would, even 
if Cesar had never existed, have 
crumbled away and fallen into the 
self-generated vortex of its own fac- 
tions. For all around the com- 
monwealth the fuel of revolution 
was piled up; and within it, the 
power of moral resistance against 
change had become wholly inert ; 
nay, so weary were the three great 
estates of the Roman people—the 
senate, the monied classes, and the 
provincials—of the time’s abuse, 
and the uncertainty of faction, that 
each of them regarded change itself 
as something desirable, and afford- 
ing, if not a remedy, at least the 
chance of repose. Such a condition 
might, previously to the year 1789, 
have seemed inexplicable to the 
statesman and historian. But the 
aspect and the vicissitudes of France 
since that epoch have thrown new 
light upon Roman annals. We have 
seen, or have heard our fathers tell, 
of a nation passing from the despot- 
ism of Divine right to the despotism 
of the sword; veiling the rigour of 
the sword under legal formularies ; 
casting those formularies to the 
winds, and attempting to reconstruct 
society on a new basis ; and, finally, 
relapsing into a despotism which 
rests neither on the prestige of vic- 
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tory nor under the sanction of law, 
but is nevertheless accepted by a 
majority of the people as a stringent 
and indispensable system of police. 

If Mr. Merivale had rendered no 
other service to Roman History than 
the rescuing of Cesar’s reputation 
from current misconceptions, his 
work might justly claim no common 
praise. But he Res not merely dis- 
cerned the great dictator's proper 
relations to his own time. In a 
series of animated pictures of the 
corrupt and tottering commonwealth 
he has demonstrated the necessity 
for the empire; and in his account 
of the system originated by Julius 
and elaborated by Augustus, he has 
displayed the purely conservative 
process by which these enlightened 
statesmen gave new life and form 
to the Roman world. At any period 
the spectacle of reconstruction would 
be interesting; but it is especiall 
so in an age like our own, in which 
despotism and democracy seem to 
be entering upon new collisions, and 
when the possession of a mere 
name appears as potent a charm 
over the feelings of a nation, as 
eighteen centuries ago the name of 
Cesar was all powerful in smooth- 
ing the early difficulties of C. Octa- 
vius. 

Our limits forbid us to follow Mr. 
Merivale’s sketch of the decline of 
the republic and of the foundation 
of the empire: we can merely direct 
the reader’s attention to his discri- 
mination of the two Cwsars who 
commenced and completed the trans- 
figuration of the commonwealth into 
a form of government which im- 
parted to an exhausted nation four 
centuries more of political vigour 
and consistency. And we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a brief comment 
upon the following brace of charac- 
ters—an uncle and a nephew—who, 
eighteen centuries ago, effected a 
revolution which is still felt in its 
effects at least by the most civilized 
portions of the world. 


The ranks of both parties (Mr. Meri- 
vale is speaking of the year in which the 
conspiracy of Catalina was frustrated) 
were filled with men of practical ability, 
whose lives had been passed in the free 
and active spheres of the camp and the 
forum ; but, with the exception of Cxesar 
himself, it would be difficult to point 
out one statesman among them of ori- 
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ginal genius, or one who could discern 
the signs of the times, and conceive com- 
prehensive measures in harmony with 
them. The temper of the Roman people, 
at this crisis of their history, required 
the guidance of a mind of more vigorous 
grasp than was possessed by Cicero or 
Pompeius, whose talents as public men 
were limited to a capacity for adminis- 
tration, but who could neither under- 
stand nor grapple with the great evil of 
the Sullan revolution, which had checked 
the natural progress of reform and en- 
franchisement, and restored the land- 
marks of a constitution which was no 
longer the legitimate exponent of the 
national character. The people had al- 
ready undergone a marked change in 
their ideas and motives of action, while 
they were still clinging, with their ac- 
customed pertinacity, to forms from 
which the living spirit had fled. The 
extent and rapid succession of their con- 
quests, bringing with them an over- 
whelming accession of public and private 
wealth, had filled men’s minds with the 
wildest anticipations: all eyes were 
turned from the past, and fixed upon a 
future of boundless promise. Men 
laughed at the narrow notions of their 
parents, and even of their own earlier 
years. It is only once or twice, in the 
course of ages, as on the discovery of a 
new continent, or the overthrow of a 
vast spiritual dominion, that the human 
imagination springs, as it were, to the 
full proportions of its gigantic stature. 
But even a generation which has wit- 
nessed, like our own, an extraordinary 
development of industrial resources and 
mechanical appliances, and has _ re- 
marked within its own sphere of pro- 
gress how such circumstances give the 
rein to the imagination, what contempt 
for the past, what complacent admiration 
of the present, and what daring antici- 
pations they engender regarding the 
future, may enter into the feelings of 
the Romans at this period of social agi- 
tation, and realize the ideas of an age of 
popular delirium. 

When the mind of a nation is thus ex- 
cited and intoxicated by its fervid aspi- 
rations, it seeks relief from its own want 
of definite aims in hailing the appear- 
ance of a leader of clearer views and 
more decisive action. It wants a hero 
to applaud and to follow, and is ready to 
seize upon the first that presents himself 
as an object for its admiration, and to 
carry him forward on his career in 
triumph, Marius, Sulla, and Pompeius, 
each in his turn, claimed this eager 
homage of the multitude ; but the two 
former had passed away with his gene- 
ration, and the last lived to disappoint 
the hopes of his admirers, for whom he 
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was not capable of extending the cireuit 
of the political horizon. For a moment 
the multitude was dazzled by the elo- 
quence and activity of Cicero, but 
neither had he the intellectual gifts 
which are fitted to lead a people onward. 
The Romans hailed him as the saviour 
and father of his country, as another 
Romulus or Camillus ; but this was in a 
fit of transient enthusiasm for the past, 
when their minds were recurring for a 
moment to their early founders and 
preservers. It was still to the future 
that their eyes were constantly directed ; 
and it was not till the genius of Cesar 
burst upon them, with all the rapidity 
and decision of its movements, that they 
could recognise, in any of the aspirants 
to power, the true captain and lawgiver, 
and prophet of the age. 

The implements for effecting this 
revolution were the people, the army, 
and the provinces. But the people 
were, for the most part, a todkalens 
mob, on whom no reliance could be 
placed, and were fitted neither to 
recruit the legions nor to replenish 
the colonies. As regarded Cesar, 
who had attained to middle age 
without achieving military renown, 
the army was scarcely available as 
an instrument until it should be re- 
formed by his training, and attached 
to his name by victory and rewards. 
Its sympathies were at first: rather 
with Pompeius, the winner of so 
many eastern trophies, than with 
the leader who was destined to be- 
come its darling and its idol. To 
render it ductile to his purposes, a 
new harvest of glory must be reaped, 
new gratification supplied to its 
yassions, and, above all, new blood 
infused into its ranks. All these 
ends weresecured by Cesar’s Gaulish 
campaigns, of which, we may remark 
in passing, that Mr. Merivale has 
supplied a most clear and spirited 
narrative. ‘The hardy and warlike 
tribes of Western Europe, the 
Iberians and Gauls, who had 
hitherto proved formidable antago- 
nists of the commonwealth, were, 
through Caesar's victories, enlisted 
under its banners; a new race of 
citizens was poured into the forum 
and the senate; and the frontiers of 
the Roman world were at once ex- 
yanded and strengthened by the 
introduction of Roman institutions 
into the heart of Gaul and Spain. 
Cesar’s army became as manageable 
as Wellington’s, and transferred to 
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their chief the allegiance which they 
hardly felt, and perhaps hardly 
owed, to the republic. The senate 
had neither conquered nor civilized 
them; the senate denied to them 
the franchise which Cmsar con- 
ferred ; within their own boundaries 
he had awed them into submission ; 
but as soon as they descended the 
southern flanks of the Alps, he led 
them to wealth and victory, and 
recompensed their defeats with sub- 
stantial privileges, with stirring ad- 
ventures, and with the spoils of the 
most famous and the most opulent 
provinces of the civilized world. 

Searcely less important as an ad- 
junct to Cesar’s designs, and as an 
element of the future empire, was 
the vast and heterogeneous mass of 
the provinces of Rome. The con- 
suls and pretors of the common- 
wealth had been contented with 
laying city to city and kingdom to 
kingdom, and rendering all the an- 
cient seats of empire which encir- 
cled the Mediterranean tributary to 
Rome. To divide these various 
limbs of its empire, and to hold them 
in severance and humiliation, was 
the policy of the senate. To Cesar 
first occurred the nobler and more 
politic conception of organizing 
them into a whole, and extending 
the laws and civilization of the capi- 
tal to its most distant dependencies. 
With what blindness to its own in- 
terests—with what reckless cruelty 
and rapacity the senate administered 
its provincial government, Cicero’s 
orations afford the amplest proof; 
and his own brief career in Cilicia 
is perhaps the only, as it certainly 
is the most brilliant, exception to 
the general practice of his contem- 
poraries. The effect of senatorian 
misgovernment is thus concisely 
stated by Mr. Merivale :— 

The mass of the provincial population 
belonged to the class of dediticii,—that 
is, those who had originally submitted 
without conditions, the slaves, as they 
may be termed, of the great Roman 
family. These were subjected to the 
severest fiscal and other burdens, en- 
hanced by the rapacity of their rulers, 
who, from the consul or pretor to the 
lowest of their officers, preyed upon them 
without remorse and without satiety. 

The appointment to the provincial 
commands was left, ordinarily, in the 
hands of the senate ; nevertheless, the 
people continued to regard it as their 
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own indefeasible prerogative, and some- 
times, at the instigation of their dema- 
gogues, did not hesitate to resume it. 
It was the general rule that the consuls 
and pretors, after serving their year of 
office in the city, should proceed to ad- 
minister, for one or sometimes three 
years, the affairs of a province. The 
state placed large standing armies at 
their disposal, threw enormous patron- 
age into their hands, and their ambition, 
avarice, or mutual rivalry, far more than 
any sense of the public interests, im- 
pelled them to exert themselves, during 
their brief career, in reducing frontier 
tribes, in quelling insurrections which 
their own injustice excited, and, when- 
ever they could find an excuse for it, in 
annihilating the ancient privileges and 
liberties still retained by the more 
favoured classes of the provincials. Sur- 
rounded by an army of officials, all crea- 
tures of their own, all engaged in the 
same work of carving out fortunes for 
themselves, and abetting their col- 
leagues, the proconsuls had little sense 
of responsibility to the central govern- 
ment, and glutted their cupidity without 
restraint. 


In speeches or pamphlets upon 
colonization we have sometimes 
found the provincial government 
of Rome adduced as an example 
of centralization and coherence. 
Such praise, however, when due 
at all, belongs to the empire, and 
not to the republic. Than the pro- 
vincial system under the senate, 
nothing could well be less uniform 
or coherent. As the tree had fallen, 
so it generally remained, except that 
the power of the sword and the con- 
trol of the exchequer were trans- 
ferred to the victor. Therapidity with 
which the later conquests of Rome 
had been made, combined as they 
were with civil agitations at home, 
would have rendered organization 
an arduous task, even if an earlier 
Cesar had discerned its necessity. 
But the senatorian governmentmade 
no attempt whatever to reconcile its 
subjects toa foreign yoke. Its estate 
was, in fact, too vast for its stew- 
ardship. Within one century, Rome 
had become the mistress of three 
powerful empires ; of nations as war- 
like as herself; of nations more 
civilized than herself; of the Medi- 
terranean trade; of the Spanish 
mines; of the Syrian looms and 
wharves; and of the Punic traffic in 
the most costly and least useful 
articles of commerce. These ample 
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domains she managed with the blun- 
dering cupidity of an Irish factor. 
Her revenue farmers descended 
upon them like locusts, and her pro- 
vincial governors like the great pal- 
mer worm. From their exactions, 
indeed, there lay an appeal to the 
senate, but it was an appeal to the 
wolf who had either devoured or was 
waiting to devour his share of the 
flock. Meanwhile the provincials, 
enjoying neither their native privi- 
leges nor the protection of their new 
government, regarded the senate as 
their common foe. The Asiatic 
Greeks preferred the despotism of 
Mithridates to that of Rome; the 
Iberians would have made Sertorius 
their king, had he consented to re- 
nounce his allegiance to Rome. The 
oppression of the conquerors of the 
world had driven thousands from 
honest and peaceful occupations to 
resort to piracy for vengeance or 
subsistence. The roving corsairs of 
the Cilician coast found their re- 
sources and their numbers multi- 
plied by the conflux of the wronged, 
the impoverished, and the desperate ; 
and their barks penetrated all the 
gulfs, and insulted every harbour of 
the Mediterranean, from the mouth 
of the Cydnus to the Columns of 
Hercules. Such were the results of 
the senatorian rule, of the aristo- 
cratical liberty which declaimers in 
all subsequent ages have held up to 
the applause of mankind. The idea 
of amalgamation which prompted 
Alexander to found a new capital 
for the various races of his empire 
was alien to the Roman mind, until, 
Cesar, a second Alexander, again 
conceived the policy of uniting the 
East and the West in the bonds of a 
common citizenship. 

To a mind, indeed, far-seeing and 
observant as Cesar’s the provinces 
of the Commonwealth presented a 
wide and various spectacle of pre- 
sent interest and future develop- 
ment. It had been the boast of the 
younger Cyrus, that his patrimonial 
empire stretched southward as far 
as men cannot dwell by reason of 
the heat, and northward as far as men 
cannot dwell by reason of the cold. 
The dependencies of Rome were 
nearly as extensive, although not 

recisely conterminous with the 
ersian satrapies. From its ‘spe- 


cular mount’ on the banks of the 
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Tiber the republic surveyed all that 
was most vigorous in barbarism, and 
all that was most august in civi- 
lization. Within a few days after 
his departure from the capital a 
Roman governor might indifferently 
arrive at lands where the tank, the 
date-tree, and the camel bespoke 
the neighbourhood of the zone of 
fire, or where the bison, the pine- 
forest, and the glacier bespoke the 
neighbourhood of the zone of frost. 
In the far west loomed the Atlantic, 
the fabled boundary of life and 
death, down whose western verge 
the river of Oblivion poured itself 
into ‘caverns measureless by man.’ 
In the far east spread the plains of 
Chaldea, where from earliest time 
the watchers of the sky read the 
secrets of fate in the symbols of the 
firmament. Within a narrower 
horizon lay the empires and the 
republics which had successively 
nurtured and transmitted the lam 
of civilization—the Punic marts, wit 
their trade; the Asiatic capitals, with 
their luxury; and the Greek cities, 
with their arts, their schools and their 
busy forensic life. All had become 
the inheritance of Rome, and only 
awaited one presiding mind to bring 
them within the pale of a uniform 
civilization. Nor was the instinct 
for union unfelt by the provincials 
themselves. Bad as was the sena- 
torian administration, it had super- 
seded in many instances a worse. 
The merchant-princes of Carthage 
ruled over the Numidians and 
Tberians as sixteen centuries later 
the Spaniards governed the realm of 
the Incas, or the Dutch East India 
Company the Spice Islands. The 
Macedonian kings had disregarded 
their founder's example in neglect- 
ing or disdaining to put upon the 
same footing their Greek and 
Oriental subjects. The Iberian and 
Gaulish chieftains were exhausting 
the strength of their followers in 
reiterated efforts to establish the su- 
premacy of one or another clan. And 
the Greek republicans had accepted 
as a boon from their Romanconqueror 
the peace whichtheirownrestlesstem- 
erament had always denied them. 
here was a general weariness of 
wars : there was a universal despair 
of regaining or retaining national 
independence; but there was also 
equally a universal wish for incor- 
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poration into some system of govern- 
ment in which there should be one 
supreme head, and one code of inter- 
national law, in place of the yearly 
caprice of pretorian edicts, or the 
intolerable tyranny of many masters. 
The aspirations of the Roman world 
coincided with the scheme of its 
first. emperor. 

This desire for union coincided 
with a remarkable depression and 
degradation of the populationof Italy. 
Eighty years before the revolution 
terminated, theGracchi had deplored 
the rapid extinction of the smaller 
land owners, and the substitution of 
servile for free labour. The social 
and civil wars aggravated the evil. 
The career of Spartacus had dis- 
played the effects of expelling 
freemen and multiplying slaves. 
The disappearance of the predial 
occupiers is lamented by Virgil, 
Sallust, and Livy. It enters into 
the statistics of Varro and Colu- 
mella. Nor were wars and pro- 
scriptions alone the cause. France, 
in less than a single generation, re- 
covered from her losses in Na- 
poleon’s wars. Butin France large 


accumulationsof landed ey had 
become impossible, and peace had 
been silently accomplishing her heal- 


ing work. In Italy, on the contrary, 
theoligarchy laid field to field,created 
artificial Jakes and morasses for wild 
fowl, pulled down villages and 
covered their sites with forests, 
and converted into enormous parks 
and game-preserves the area which 
had once been cultivated as a gar- 
den, and furnished inexhaustible 
levies to the legions. With the de- 
cline of cultivation nature resumed 
her rights. The drainage of the 
land was neglected ; the marsh and 
woodland became nurseries of fever ; 
and the few inhabitants who lingered 
in the decaying towns of Samnium 
and Etruria resembled the plague- 
stricken serfs of a modern pashalik. 
Of the many evils which at this 
period threatened the republic, this 
increasing depopulation was the 
most formidable, because it was con- 
nected with the inexorable laws of 
nature. It was aclass of evils which 
none but leaders of the Marian 
party had ever encountered, or 
even recognised—Gracchus from 
peeemneee of the inevitable results, 

arius perhaps from his old peasant- 


instincts, and Cesar from that un- 
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erring sagacity which led him on so 
many occasions at once to the root 
and remedy of disorder. In despite 
of the senate’s and Cicero's opposi- 
tion, Cesar, when consul, and after- 
wards when dictator, began the work 
of repopulation. 

To a modern statesman it might 
have been obvious that importation 
from the nobler races of provincials 
would stay the exhaustion of 
Italy. Their subjugation had helped 
to drain the ‘Tuscan and Cam- 
panian fields; their admission into 
the void would tend to replenish 
it. This, however, ancient pre- 
judices of race and caste forbade ; 
and the Roman reformer was con- 
strained to transplant into the va- 
cant lands the surplus population of 
the towns, and the discharged vete- 
rans of the legions. Here, indeed, 
Cesar did not stop. As much had 
been done by others. But Cesar 
first discerned that the military colo- 
nists, if they were effectually to re- 
ylace the extinct population, must 
howe an interest in their new pos- 
sessions beyond mere settlement ; 
and, through a storm of opposition, 
beginning with Cisalpine Gaul, he 
extended the full franchise of Rome 
to his new colonists. 

It was not, however, from the en- 
tire circuit of her provinces that 
Rome could look for the supply of 
her effete population. In all ages 
there seem to be insurmountable 
physical or social barriers between 
the natives of Asia and Europe. 
At no period did the Italian 
and Grecian sections of the em- 
pire heartily coalesce. There were 
organic discrepancies of character ; 
there was original difference of in- 
stitutions ; there were centuries of 
servitude ; there were recollections 
of sovereignty, which effectually 
severed Syria and Achaia from their 
common conqueror. It was from 
the Rhine and the Ebro that new 
blood flowed into Italy. The Ibe- 
rians and Gauls were sufficiently 
civilized to appreciate a higher de- 

ree of civilization ; and sufficiently 
Saheven to require the cen- 
tralization of a military govern- 
ment. They had no literature ex- 
cept the ordinary literature of semi- 
civilized people, songs of war and 
the chase. heir towns were rude, 
their tillage was primitive, their 
laws were the code of a wild justice, 
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and their intercourse with the na- 
tions settled on their coasts had 
awakened in them a zest for luxu- 
ries, and prepared them for the re- 
straint of camps and cities. They 
did not, like the Greeks, disdain 
their conquerors. They did not, 
like the Asiatics, bend passively to 
the yoke. They commuted their 
native freedom for superior disci- 
pline in war, and for the softer at- 
tractions of peace. They exulted 
with a becoming pride when, ina 
single generationfrom their conquest 
scions of their native clans were en- 
rolled on the consular Fasti, and ata 
later period, when citizens of Cor- 
duba and Rheims gave a new im- 
pulse to Roman literature. In 
Cwsar they encountered a chief 
who at once awed and attracted 
them. He was as valiant as the 
boldest of their native chiefs; he 
was even more bounteous. The 
strong arm and the liberal hand were 
in him united. He was more just 
and affable than any former pro- 
consul, and he was also more terrible. 
So long as the provincials resisted 
he bound their kings in chains and 
their nobles with links of iron. But 
so soon as they acknowledged the 
majesty of Rome, he laboured to ob- 
tain for them the privileges of citi- 
zens. And herein Cesar discerned 
the proper destiny of his country, 
while he removed a crying grievance. 
The electoral body, which appointed 
the rulers of the provinces, was, with 
reference to the non-electors, small 
in number. The crowd in the forum 
did not represent a hundredth part 
of the population of the empire. It 
represented neither the property, 
the intelligence, nor the wealth 
of its dependencies. These mon- 
strous inequalities Cesar was the 
first to detect, and to set the ex- 
ample of removing. He converted 
municipal into imperial Rome, 
and rendered the capital of a few 
Oscan and Latin communities the 
metropolis of amighty empire. His 
plans, indeed, were never fully 
carried out. The idea, in its 
original and plenary dimensions, ex- 
pired with its author; his murder 
entailed fresh disorganization upon 
the world, and when at length his 
successor again closed the temple of 
Janus, and set himself in his turn to 
the task of reconstruction, the con- 
ditions of society were different, and 
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Augustus could only partially act 
upon the model of the ‘ mighty 
Julius.’ 

The career of the first Cesar, 
from his boyish resistance to Sulla 
down to the moment of his death, is 
one of the most brilliant upon record. 
Its few reverses bore no proportion 
to its continuous triumphs ; andeven 
the moral imperfections of the man 
are lost in the blaze of his military 
achievements and political designs. 
The course of the second Cesar long 
ran less smoothly, yet on the whole 
it was equally serviceable to the 
world, and the close of his long reign 
was serene and dignified. Neither, 
as a whole were his fortunes less re- 
markable than those of his uncle and 
adoptive father. The first Cesar 
possessed all the qualities that, in re- 
volutionary eras, raise men to emi- 
nence. His courage was high, his 
eloquence was remarkable in an age 
of eloquent men; his sagacity and 
decision in discerning what the times 
demanded, and in employing the 
means to satisfy those demands, 
were surpassed only by the un- 
scrupulousness with which he made 
all the persons and all the circum- 
stances around him subservient to 
his ambition. The second Cesar 
was cast in a different mould. His 
abilities were more solid than 
brilliant: he was no orator ; he was 
no warrior; he generally read his 
speeches to the senate ; and he often, 
it is said, skulked in his tent in 
battle. He inherited none of the 
popular qualities of his uncle; he 
neither shared in the privations and 
pleasures of the legionaries, nor won 
the hearts of the people by his 
affability, his bounty, or the almost 
regal pomp of his public and do- 
mestic life. His litter, as it crossed 
the forum, scarcely attracted obser- 
vation ; he held no splendid levees 
in hisdwellingon the Palatine, andhis 
journeys in the provinces wereaccom- 
panied by ascantier retinuethan those 
of the ordinary pretors and pro-con- 
suls. He was notoriously profligate, 
cruel, and dissembling ; he intrigued 
without passion ; and he condemned, 
pardoned, or supplanted his oppo- 
nents and rivals without hatred and 
without remorse. His last recorded 
speech well expressed his character. 
‘If,’ said Augustus to those who 
stood beside Tis death-bed, ‘if I 
have played my part well, applaud 
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me.’ He was indeed the most con- 
summate of actors, and rarely allowed 
a genuine impulse to reveal itself to 
the spectators from behind the mask 
which he wore for more than sixty 
years. 

Mr. Merivale has thus ably ex- 
plained the strange enigma of the 
second Cesar’s character. 


Triumphant in victory, and secure in 
power, Octavius now wiped his blood- 
stained sword, and thrust it into the 
scabbard. The dominion of the world 
demanded no other victims. Far wider 
was the vengeance which might have 
been apprehended from a partner in the 
proscriptions, who had displayed, as yet, 
no sense of the policy of mercy. But the 
conqueror suddenly refrained his hand, 
and filled the world with wonder at a 
moderation which it could not compre- 
hend. The official seal which he used 
bore the impress of the sphinx, and such 
an emblem the Romans might deem ap- 
propriate to a man whose character they 
regarded as one of the greatest enigmas 
of history. Four hundred years later, 
indeed, an imperial satirist ventured to 
compare the founder of the empire to 
the cameleon, which perplexes the spec- 
tator by the ever-shifting variety of its 
hues. The simile has been much ad- 
mired, and does perhaps truly repre- 
sent the notion of Octavius current 
among his countrymen ; but, in fact, it 
would be difficult to find one less appro- 
priate. In the conspicuous clemency of 
Augustus, the Romans had seen only 
the natural kindliness of his disposition : 
and so in the cruelty of the young Octa- 
vius they read nothing but an inherent 
ferocity of temper. They could not un- 
derstand the austere and passionless am- 
bition of one who could be cruel for the 
preservation of his life and advancement 
of his fortunes, and no less merciful for 
the maintenance of his fame. But 
neither in his temper nor his acts did 
Octavius shift capriciously to and fro: 
during the early part of his career his 
sternness never relaxed into pity, nor, 
during the long period which followed, 
did he swerve, except once or twice in 
a moment of passion, from the syste- 
matic mildness he prescribed to his 
policy. 

Historical parallels have long 
been voted bores of the first mag- 
nitude; yet it is scarcely possible 
to refrain from tracing some re- 
semblance between the houses of 
the Cesars and the Napoleons. We 
do not dwell upon the accidental 
portion of the pree-s90 blood 
relationship of the Cesars of yore 
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and of to-day. It is rather to the 
influence of a name that we would 
direct attention, and to the conse- 

uences which have issued from it. 

he name which he gained by 
adoption was, in the earlier portion 
of his career, both shield and sword 
to the second of the Cesars. It pro- 
cured him a hearing in the forum; 
it drew the veterans from their colo- 
nies; it attracted the legionaries 
from the standards of the older and 
better soldier, Antonius; it awed 
the timid among the senators, and 
it gave a point of union to the mur- 
dered dictator's friends. It served 
him instead of treasure and experi- 
ence, and military renown, and pro- 
vincial popularity and gratitude. 
Under its mighty shadow, he grew 
up to the full stature required for 
one who was destined to become the 
supplanter of every principality and 
power arrayed against him. 

At first sight, Antonius seemed 
the more likely candidate of the 
two for the all-important favour of 
the soldiers. He was a proven 
warrior. He was free of hand, 
and gracious and even hearty in de- 
meanour. He would revel with the 
best, and endure hardship with 
the most hardy. Yet, the compara- 
tively ‘ white-livered boy,’ Octavius, 
in the end gained and kept the 
affections of the legionaries, and 
drew to his side the men into whose 
laps Antonius had poured the wealth 
of the East, and whom he had pam- 
pered with all the luxuries of Asia 
and Egypt. But Antonius was not 
the only—nor perhaps the most 
formidable rival of Octavius. Un- 
warlike himself, at least unsuccessful 
wherever he commanded alone, the 
second Cesar was compelled to em- 
ploy in his campaigns the head and 

and of a warrior who stood second 
to none in his age both for the 
prompt valour which wins speedy 
triumph, and the fortitude which re- 
trieves defeat. M. Agrippa won all 
the battles of Octavius, and rescued 
him more than once or twice from 
imminent ruin. He enjoyed, also, 
the dangerous reputation of being 
Cesar’s destined successor; and 
he incurred the yet more hazardous 
suspicion of wishing to restore the 
republic. Yet, beside Marcus 
Agrippa, Cesar retained the loyal 
devotion of the legions; nor when 
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death had removed him from 
their head, were the soldiers ever 
tempted to shift their allegiance to 
the Drusi, although both Claudius 
and Tiberius Nero were generals 
worthy of the best days of the Com- 
monwealth. The authentic bril- 
liance of the Julian stars eclipsed all 
other luminaries in the eyes of Rome. 

The victories of Augustus were, 
indeed, those of peace. The empire, 
wasted by a century of wars, and 
worn by perpetual change of masters, 
demanded rest from revolution. It 
acquiesced in the second Cesar, not 
so much because it was dazzled or 
awed by his exploits, as because he 
showed himself a skilful restorer 
and organizer of the remaining 
wrecks of society, and an adroit 
conservator of peace. By artfully 
accepting power for limited periods 
only, he left a lingering hope that 
he might one day restore the repub- 
lic, and lay down, like Sulla, the 
rods and axes. By fomenting as 
artfully occasional disturbances at 
the comitia, he paved the way for re- 
newed delegations of authority, since 
these very disturbances proved that 
the caldron of revulution was only 
skinned over, not wholly quenched 
in its central depths. He was longa 
ay necessity to a nation which 

ad forfeited the right to self-govern- 
ment, because it had so long abused 
all the privileges of freedom. At 
length, what began with the instinct 
of self-preservation, grew into a habit 
of acquiescence, and none but a 
few impracticable republicans, like 
Pollio, continued to dream of the 
possibility of returning to the con- 
suls, and the senate, and the licence 
of popular elections. ‘The sensual 
and the dark rebel in vain—slaves 
by their own compulsion.’ The 
Romans had corrupted all the 
sources of freedom, and sank de- 
servedly into the slough of despot- 
ism. lt was indeed some homage 
to the freedom of their old institu- 
tions that the despotism was sedu- 
lously veiled by the decent forms of 
earlier days, and that the Cesar, 
when not clad in his crimson palu- 
damentum, was addressed only as 
the ‘ First of the Citizens.’ But the 
disguise was wrought of penetrable 
woof, and he would have been 
deemed beyond the cure of hellebore 
who had affirmed that the imperator 
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was virtually severable from the 
princeps. 

The world has seen, and is ap- 

arently destined to witness, more 
ignoble and humiliating despotisins 
than that of the earlier Caesars. For 
the ancient imperium afflicted the 
noblesse of the capital alone, and 
was comparatively a just and tem- 
perate government for the provinces 
in general. The autocracy of the 
Caesars suspended war, in a great 
measure, during the long period of 
two hundred and twenty years. The 
emperor was said to be elected by 
the authority of the senate and the 
consent of the soldiers. Under the 
shelter of this august fiction Chris- 
tianity grew up to mature manhood, 
and after a short interval of fierce 
opposition supplanted the power 
which had at first despised, and 
afterwards persecuted its professors. 
But the despotisms of recent days 
have not the decent plea which ex- 
tenuated, if it did not wholly excuse, 
the usurpation of the Cesars. They 
have not supplanted worse systems 
of administration; they have not 
lightened the burden of a weary 


world; they have not a uni- 


versal peace; they have not for- 
warded the material and social de- 
velbpment of the human race. On 
the contrary, the despots who have 
guided the destinies of Europe dur- 
ing the last fifty years have riveted 
the chains of the subject ; have made 
the yoke of superstition more gall- 
ing; have stifled the voice of popu- 
lar complaint ; have suppressed the 
elasticity of commercial enterprise ; 
have discouraged the work of edu- 
cation; and have banded together 
to throw society back into the bon- 
dage of the middle ages. ‘he pro- 
gress of Roman despotism has been 
traced with an adamantine pen in 
the annals of the lowerempire. The 
despots of Paris and Vienna may 
there trace the general outlines of 
their own policy, and the probable 
features of their own ultimate doom. 
We do not expect them to be either 
wise or temperate in the exercise of 
their power ; but if they entail upon 
their successors calamities similar 
to those which finally engulfed the 
Roman world, they at least cannot 
plead that they have sinned through 
ignorance, OF fallen for want of 
timely and pertinent warning. 
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PARASITES. 


Oh! your parasite 
Is a most gracious thing dropt from above, 
Not bred 'mongst clods and clod-polls here on earth ; 
I muse the mystery was not more a science, 


It is so liberally professt. 


BEN JONSON. 


Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 


You fools of fortune. 


SHAKSPEARE, 


oxeddber Oe of nv wapacrot 
Xaptgowy, Teivwyrt Adpy dp éorkwe 
Nnorne, addorpwy td eidwe demvocvvawy. 


fas word parasite is now asso- 
ciated in the mind with objects 
only vile or mean ; the lowest plants, 
the most revolting species of insects, 
and the most despicable characters 
of our own kind are alike termed 
parasites ; x the word originally 
was so far from conveying a slur, or 
being a term of reproach, that a 
Greek gentleman might have been 

roud to aflix it to his card, as a 

adge of honour and distinction. In 
correspondence with the respect- 
ability of the title, the first parasites, 
like the first Jesuits, were ‘all 
honourable men;’ in repute alike 
for their learning and integrity, and 
holding situations of high trust in 
Church and State. For a consider- 
able period, some of the body were 
associated with the highest fune- 
tionaries of the Government, two 
being assigned to the minister for 
the home department, and, one to 
the modeuapxos, or minister of war, 
with salary, and a table well fur- 
nished, especially with fish found 
them by the state. So honourable 
was the profession, and so great the 
confidence reposed in the body by 
the citizens at large, that a certain 
sacred granary, or halle aux bles, in 
the service of the gods, filled with 
corn, called Parasitium,* was placed 
under its immediate custody and 
control; and so studious were the 
parasites to do justice to this high 
trust, that it was no unusual thing 
in these better days of the craft, to 
find inscriptions in the temples 
commemorative of public services 
rendered by certain members of the 


corps, for which they had received, 
in company with some patriotic 
pretors, the same civic acknowledg- 
ment of a crown of gold. The 
parasites’ perquisites, exclusive of 
the usual honoraire, must have been 
considerable, since they received, 
besides good pickings from other 
sacrifices, one-third of all the oxen 
immolated in honour of Castor and 
Pollux, by right of office. At what 
period of its history, parasitism, still 
retaining the name, changed its im- 
port, and its honourable and much 
1onoured professors began to lose 
their credit with the body politic at 
large, till they gave up the key of 
the Parisitiwm, and ceased to cater 
for the gods, is as unknown as the 
precise time when, having ceased to 
‘suck advantage’ out of the State, 
the hungry tribe first fastened its 
fangs upon wealthy individuals, and 
became the toadies and sycophants of 
great men’s tables. But though the 
recise period when these ‘ fools of 
ortune’ began to corrupt their ways 
is unknown, the obvious source 
of their malpractices, the fons et 
origo mali, must, we think, be as- 
cribed to that over luxurious living, 
which arose out of the too liberal 
provision made by the state to secure 
their good conduct. A Greek phy- 
sician, looking upon the human sto- 
mach with the eye of a physiologist 
merely, has somewhat quaintly calle 


it the house of Pluto, intimating 
that it is the seat at once of the 
pleasures and penalties of life. In 
the view of a Greek moralist, the 
stomach is the spring of every 


* There is in Athenzus a curious proclamation somewhat in the style of a 


modern ‘ queen's letter,’ published with the avowed object of raising the funds 
necessary for the repair of this building, an old temple, and certain adjoining 
buildings in the precincts which had fallen into dilapidation and decay. 
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man’scorruption, and the grandagent 
in his fall. And without adopting 
either of these statements implicitly, 
most men, it is to be feared, who 
should examine this ‘horse-leech’s 
daughter’ of theirs attentively, would 
not fail to see that they are possessed 
of an organ which requires both 
much medical and moral watching. 
But to the operation of whatever 
bad gastric influences other men 
might owe their downfall, the para- 
site's temptation certainly lay here, 
and proved too much for his virtue. 
Matelotte fishes, chine of beef &@ la 
mode, tine wheat bread & discretion, 
prevailed eventually against the very 
virtues which they had been given to 
foster andreward. It was doubtless 
a sad moral change and degradation 
to pass thus from patriotism to 
peculation—from the enjoyment of 
a good name to the possession of a 
very bad one—from the odour of 
sanctity to that of osmazome—all to 
gratify this worthless viscus. But 
as Caméens pleads for his hero Fer- 
nando’s amatory weaknesses by put- 
ting it to the reader’s candour 
whether he be not conscious of 
having himself given way, at times, 
to like errors, we would subject 
the parasite’s sad downfall to the 
same impartial tribunal, and mutatis 
mutandis, exhort in his translator's 
words, 


All who have felt the dear delicious art, 

By which Culina mollifies the heart, 

In pity to relent the brow severe, 

And o’er their brother’s weakness drop 
the tear, 


As parasitism began, so its latest 
as well as its earliest triumphs were 
achieved in Greece. The parasite 
in the second stage of his develop- 
ment, whose only business and call- 
ing it was to live at another's ex- 
pense, aliend vivere quadrd,* was a 
character well known at Rome; but 
even there he was generally a Greek; 
and debased, corrupted, and pretex- 
tatized as the imperial city was in 
Juvenal’s time, her citizens, he tells 
us, ‘could not yet compete in this 
vile art with one of these wily stran- 
gers.’ 


* tt., 
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Prompt to discern, and swift to seize 
his time, 
Your Greek stands forth in impudence 
sublime ! 
Yield him the palm; he must outrun 
thee far 
Who makes another’s mood his ruling 
star ; 
Is all he wills to be, by night or day, 
Nor fears one honest feature will betray: 
All Greeks are actors, every one imbued 
With plastic powers o’er every human 
mood ; 
Laugh, and his sides shake twice as long 
as yours, 
Weep, and what agony his soul endures ; 
He'll sweat in simple complaisance to 
you, 
Or, if you're cold, he clings to his sur- 
tout! 
In festive hours you happen totransgress, 
He swears he would not like one hiccup 
less ; 
You belch with grace,t+ and not to do 
you wrong, 
He never knew a man — half so strong. 
This is very much the character, 
as we shall see, of the Greek para- 
site drawn by himself. Terence also 
affords us a good notion of one of 
these gentlemen, who (in spite of his 
vure Roman Latinity) is a Greek. 
Parasite Gnatho having explained to 
a ruined spendthrift, a quondam ac- 
quaintance (as he informs the 
house), and enlightened him and it 
on the resources of a rascality yet 
untried, ends his confidential com- 
munication to the public somewhat 
as follows :—‘ While we were thus 
chatting together, we entered the 
market, where immediately a whole 
host of radiant faces came forward 
to greet me — confectioners, and 
cooks, and butchers, and poulterers, 
and sausage-sellers, and dealers in 
fish—all men whom I have it in my 
yower, and do my best, as they 
ag to serve; nothing could ex- 
ceed the heartiness of these good 
people, who vied with each other in 
paying me honour and pressing me 
to sup with them. My poor starve- 
ling friend, who had followed me, 
seeing what an easy life was mine, 
begged hard that I would impart to 
him some instruction in my art. I 
acceded to his entreaties, and 
adopted him as my disciple ; and re- 





* On another’s four-barred loaf,’ or cross bun ; sometimes the divisions 


marked in the dough were eight, when it was called in Greece, ocrofwpog. 
+ Monsieur, vous toussez & merveille ! says a young intriguante, in Moliére, to 
an old gentleman whom she wishes to marry in spite of his age and asthma, 
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membering that other teachers had 
lent their names to pupils and fol- 
lowers, I gave him mine, and bid him 
henceforth consider and call himself 
a Gnathonic.’ 

As we went to Greece lately for 
the character of a cook, we now, and 
for the same reason, must go to 
Athens to make inquiries and learn 
further particulars about our para- 
sites. 

There the members of this disre- 
putable calling had a number of 
aliases ; sometimes they were called 
pura, or flies, because they went un- 
invited, and even when driven away 
from the table, generally found their 
way back again: sometimes, from 
following an eminent personage, and 
gliding in by his side like a shadow 
to supper, they were termed ox:at. 
Kodaxes (flatterers), as to flatter with 
the tongue was their vocation, was 
another well fitting title, by which 
they were commonly known. Occa- 
sionally acting as the ‘eye’ (op@adpos) 
of an entertainment they might 
with equal propriety (as every sense 
was equally absorbed) have been 
termed its ear, nostril, tongue, or 
tooth. They were named also Zupos 
(or sauce), because they appeared 
when the garums were put on the 
table, preparatory to the feast, and 
before any other guest ; and Myco- 
nians,* because the Myconians, it 
seems, were generally so poor that 
they were obliged to toady somebody 
to procure a subsistence. To be all 
things to every man, that every man 
might be all things to him, was the 
parasite’s leading idea and business : 
there was nothing, therefore, to be 
said or done for the sake of a din- 
ner at which a parasite would stick. 
One of these worthies boasted, in jus- 
tification of his conduct, that he only 
imitated Jupiter, of whom it is re- 
ported that whenever he smelt meat 
which pleased him, or saw an open 
door and a table spread within, he 
would make himself welcome; and 
having supped to his heart’s and 
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stomach’s content, anon leave the 
board without remembering to pay 
any share in the reckoning. ‘Don't 
object, my young friend, to us poor 
parasites,’ deprecatingly whines one 
of the body ; ‘ seeing we are a much 
enduring set, who often get, after all 
our patient trouble, no dinner at all ; 
or if we feast on hot glaucns one 
day, are glad enough to pick the 
bones on the morrow.’ ‘ What man,’ 
asks another, cajolingly, ‘can ever 
doubt the sincerity of our protesta- 
tions wishing him prosperity? for 
who loves more tohelphim enjoy him- 
self than we?’ ‘I am no starveling 
nor ‘stop-bottle’ by choice ;’ says a 
third of these versatile gentlemen, 
‘but if my entertainer be a water- 
drinker, I can convert myself at 
once into a frog; I don’t exactly 
like cabbages, but if they must be 
eaten, I can do my work by them like 
a caterpillar! 1f I am to walk off, 
any where, before I am drest, I am 
ready to go barelegged like a crane. 
If washing is not my friend’s fancy, L 
can let it alone for the day; so too 
if he finds me neither ointment for 
my head nor oil for my mouth, he 
shall not hear me complain. I can 
rattle like a cicada under a noon- 
tide August sun, if my host should 
prefer so sultry a time for chit- 
chat ; I can also dine under a hedge 
in winter, and carol away merrily as 
a blackbird ; or, if he be not sleepy at 
night, then I can blink likean nen 
keep awake at his side ; if his guests 
i cleiiatomeiiamade shall keep 
the peace but myself; if a house is 
to be broken into in a frolic, I must 
conduct the enterprise ; and if a wall 
be to be scaled to carry off a lady, 
I’m the Cupancust that must under- 
take it. Is a pretty girl to be ca- 
joled, I am the smoket they send 
after her. Is anything to be got by 
pliancy, I am as supple as a leathern 
strap: when I would dine without 
invitation, I can make myself a fly.§ 
If I get into a scrape, and must leap 
for it, I’m a locust at a wall; and if 


* Pericles censured Archilochus for being a Myconian, meaning thereby a parasite. 
+ Capancus invented scaling ladders, and was dashed from the summit of the 
walls of Thebes by Jupiter, for his temerity: 
marti pirre rope BalBdwy 
ex’ dxowy 07 
vixny Ooppwryr’ aadakat. 


t+ Smoke was supposed to follow the prettiest girl of a party. 
§ A fly in Egypt was the hieroglyphic for a Paul Pry. 
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Iwish to keep anything close, I’m as 
deep as a well. Who bears his 
friend’s reproaches so mildly, orlends 
his back so readily for an anvil to 
smite on as I, yet who is there that 
has such ample means for retaliation 
in his hands? All yielding as I seem, 
and can be on proper occasions, and 
able as I am to coerce my wrath, yet 
when I strike, I strike as a thunder- 
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bolt. Behold me in the service of 
an ally, a bully, a perjurer, an assas- 
sin; for him I blind like a flash of 
lightning ; for him I am wind to 
carry anything off; for him an earth- 
quake to stave in doors and crash 
windows in their sashes. I stick to 
my friend through thick and thin, 
my tongue, hands and feet, are his, 
and at his disposal!’ 


Ancient FEstIvities. 


Acrva po tvvert, Movoa, rodvrpoga, cai pada roAda 
‘A Zevoxdije pyntwo ev AOnvare deemoev %ac¢.—(Matron Paradon.) 


That feast, oh Muse, of every daintiest thing, 
Beast, bird, and fish in grateful numbers sing, 
Which Rhetor Stratocles at Athens gave, 

To doughty Polemarchs and Archons grave, 
On which ourself, with many a zealous guest, 
Laid instant hands, and bravely did our best. 


It is not easy to convey to others 
a precise idea of either a battle, 
ball, or supper, in which they were 
not personally engaged. Thoroughly 
to apprehend such things, we must 
ourselves have stood up to the fight 
or dance, and have sat down to the 
feast; or if we have taken no part, 
have been bodily present at least 
during the seaman: In spite, 
therefore, of the very elaborate 
accounts which ofttimes find their 
way into the papers of great private 
entertainments and civic dinners, 
the ‘ constant reader’ will often find 
himself wholly unable to wind his 
way through the Dedalean mazes 
of a modern bill of fare, and be 
forced to confess, as he puts down 
the savoury but lengthy announce- 
ment with a sigh, that he is not 
much wiser for the perusal. 

But if the most elaborate de- 
scription of a modern dinner, em- 
bracing the City Meson’s last 
triumphs, all the service and pomp, 
the toasts, and table-talk of the 
assembled guests, seldom, if ever, 
satisfies public curiosity entirely, 
(though fed on acareful rechauffé of 
the whole the very day after the 
feast,) how much less likely is it to 
be appeased in an inquiry touching 
entertainments given nearly two 
thousand years ago-—not in our own 
Guildhall, but in the far-distant 
halls of Roman or Athenian citizens, 
long before the invention of printing, 
and when newspapers and reporters 


were luxuries as yet undreamt of! 

Had any ancient frescoes, indeed, 

(similar in design to the gorgeous 

and dazzling suppers which are the 
pride of the Venetian school,) been 
spared to our day; as such pageants 
are to be classed amongst those 
scenes which ‘ require the pencil and 

defy the pen,’ we should doubtless, 

in spite of the lapse of so many 

ages, have learned more from one 

such pictorial exhibition than from 
any verbal descriptions ; but as this 

unfortunately is not the case, we 
are fain to seek our information from 
the only other source open to us— 

t.e., from the guests themselves; and 
how little would have been learned 

from them, had all been of the same . 
spirit with one bon vivant, who puts 
himself forward as the Clearchus of 
the rest, will be best gathered from 

his own words. ‘ When,’ observes 

this adept connoisseur of the school 

of Athens, ‘ anybody invites me to 

deipnon, it is by no means my 

practice, though they tell me it 

shows ‘ton,’ to stand gaping at 

columns, statues, busts, candelabra, 

couches, or the other furniture of 
the banquet-room, 


For all these things, however fine, 
Wont stay a stomach come to dine.* 


‘I am there in the service of my 
teeth ; and to employ my eyes profit- 
ably in their behalf, I endeavour to 
find out some spot whence my 
oracle, the kitchen chimney, may be 


* Ow piv exe Ta Toiavta ToKdny 
“AN obdey sort rovto mpdg Toy yaorépa. 
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conveniently consulted. Thence, 
when I see an impetuous black 
torrent of smoke pouring continu- 
ously, as from a voleano, by a large 
mouth, and soaring majestically aloft 
in aswift, straight, dense, unbroken, 
and voluminous column, that augurs 
well, for ‘coming events cast their 
shadow before;’ much smoke im- 
plies corresponding fuel, and fuel 
we know is not expended for 
nothing; large preparations are 
then making in the kitchen, and I 
gasterise* myself at the anticipation 
of so much good cheer; but if I 
observe, in place of a towering pillar 
rising to the sky, a pale, feeble, and 
fitful jet of no dimensions, creeping 
out from its penurious vent, and 
scarcely escaped before it is whirled 
away and dispersed by the first puff 
of air, then I give my hopes at 
once to the wind; my face, in spite 
of former experience of such lia- 
bilities, ienatieen, and my lower 
jaw, as loth to communicate to my- 
self within what is sure to follow, 
dropsat the well ascertained prospect 
of a meagre, bloodless repast.’ 

To persons so pledged and en- 
grossed in the immediate business 
of the feast, it would never have 
occurred to collect details for the 
benefit of a distant posterity, and 
our curiosity must have remained 
accordingly without food to satisfy it, 
but for a certain sect of philosophers 
called Deipnosophists, or supper- 
sages, who used to make it part of 
the business of the entertainment 
to discuss every dish as it was placed 
before them, and further to intro- 
duce into their colloquies all such 
topics as were immediately con- 
nected with or suggested by the 
banquet. From the very erudite 
researches of these dilettanti diners- 
out, many curious facts (the know- 
ledge of which would otherwise 
have perished) have come down to 
us; and their savoury miscellany 
affords also so many lively bits of 
description, and dazzling glimpses of 
different feasts, as to enable the 
reader, by the light of their collated 
and joint coruscations, to form some 
idea of the synthetic splendour of a 
Greek banquet, just as from broken 
columns and fragments of frieze we 


* yaorpitw. I stroke my stomach. 
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conceive of the integral grandeur of 
a temple which has long since fallen 
to pieces, and left no other traces 
but these of its quondam magnifi- 
cence and glory. 

The first thing likely to impress 
the most careless peruser of the 

ages of Athenzus is the exceeding 
bad use which all the ancient worl 
made of good cheer, turning too 
often the pleasures of the table into 
the foulest excesses, and so overload- 
ing and goading the stomach, that 
at length, like a weary pack-horse, 
it succumbed and sunk prematurely 
under a burthen it could no longer 
carry. From this debasing vice of 
gluttony few, with the means of 
indulging it at hand, had the virtue 
to refrain; nor were philosophers 
and sages a whit wiser or better in 
this matter than the world at large, 
many of the wise men of those days 
teaching as well by precept as in 
practice, that pleasant living and 
gluttony were inseparably connected. 
* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’ Ziv eats ro Totovd’, as 
Aeyovow oi coo. 

Plato’s love for philosophy was 
scarce stronger than his addiction 
to figs. Archesilaus’ greediness for 
grapes was equally great, so that he 
turned his died into a sort of vat 
for their reception. The mind of 
Cicero was at a loss to conceive 
(Tuse. 3) what, or if any, pleasures 
would remain to aman who had lost 
the use of his palate; whilst 
Epicurus (but we need not so much 
wonder at him) was wont to enun- 
ciate in a loud voice, peyadn horn, 
and even to bawl forth, Bowy Neveu, 
as what all must admit, that a man 
amerced of the pleasures of tongue 
as connected with taste, was hardly 
to be conceived capable of enjoy- 
ment; and to the same purpose, 
that the stomach was the source 
and tap-root (apyn Kat pity) of all 
the delights of life. Sophocles puts 
a nearly similar sentiment into 
the mouth of one of his dramatic 
angels, who holds that an effete 
bon vivant is no longer a man, but 
only (enwvyxov vexpor) a living corpse. 
Several of the stoics quoted in 
Atheneus profess the same views as 
Epicurus; and though the Cynics 


‘He stroked up his belly and stroked down his band.’—Gray. 
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affected to snarl at this, as at other 
human weaknesses, it was only to 
vitiate the proverb which holds 
good of quadruped curs, and to 
bite not less furiously than they 
‘barked.’ ‘Put a Glaucus head 
before any of those sages who stalk 
past with high-raised eyebrows and 
abstracted air, as immersed in lofty 
thought, and you will be amazed 
and amused to see how quickly these 
public teachers of sobriety can forget 
their own precepts as long as they 
find any remaining scraps to pull 
from the bones.’ Nor were the dis- 
ciples a whit less greedy than their 
philosophical instructors. 

If, as Epicurus sings, 

All our joy from eating springs, 

He must needs most pleasure draw 
Who's longest throat and largest maw, 


says one; following out which idea, 
another Epicurean sighs piteously 
for an esophagus & la giraffe, partly 
that he might thereby retard the 
progress of the food as it passed 
downward to his stomach, and 


puey because each savoury morsel 


aving so many additional inches of 
pipe to traverse, the points of con- 
tact would be thus multiplied, and 
the pleasurable sensation diffused 
over a larger surface. After this, 
we need not wonder to find the 
vault of the palate, or Epicure’s 
heaven, designated (at a time when 
all the world were Epicures) by the 
same word as the vault of the sky, 
both being indifferently called 
ovpavoy. As the pleasure of eating 
could not be prolonged by prolonga- 
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tion of the cesophagus, nor by any 
enlargement of the organs of taste, 
the earliest Epicures sought to 
augment their gratification by 
bringing many other members of 
the body to join sympathetically 
in the act, so that it was not the 
mouth only, but almost the whole 
man as well, that was engaged in 
eating. Hercules, the prince of 
gourmets, as represented at feeding- 
time not only makes great use of 
his teeth and a great noise with his 
lips, but also swells out and distorts 
both eyes and cheeks in an extra- 
ordinary manner; his nostrils 
snort, his ears, like those of a 
horse snufling oats or a rabbit 
munching cabbage, rise up, the 
corrugators of both brows con- 
tract, the scalp itself may be seen 
to move, nor was there one muscle 
of the neck, face, or shoulders that 
was not hard at work. 

Gluttony and drunkenness being 
both social vices are in their nature 
necessarily contagious—of the two, 
however, the latter is decidedly the 
more dangerous and catching; for 
while in surfeiting, whether alone or 
in company, a man generally goes 
no rr se than his own instinctive 
greediness prompts him, in drunken- 
ness he is led on, and solicited by 
others to keep them in countenance 
—every nied of a board of topers 
being in league against sobriety, 
and each man putting the bottle 
before his neighbour to encourage 
him in the abuse of strong drink. 
Opsophagy again was necessarily 
confined to the rich ;* but the means 


* Few men enjoyed the privilege of going ‘tick’ with the fishmonger, who, 


always secure of a ready sale, did not encourage long bills ; and even had they been 
complaisantly disposed, the epsonomot.or comptrollers of the fish market, would have 
interfered topreventit. AtCorinthin particular, where the supervision was strict, the 
law enacted that none should ‘ opsophagise’ but such as could prove their income 
sufficient to support the extravagance. A poor offender was first cautioned, then 
mulcted, and, if still incorrigible, was handed over to the Carnifex. ‘Do you know 
this excellent law of ours,’ asks an overreached, disappointed Corinthian purveyor 
of one of these sharp-witted gentlemen whom he meets in the market; ‘and have 
you weighed well the end of such pretenders? When abandoned by honest men and 
the state at large, they become the boon companions of sycophants, thieves, cut- 
throats, and other outcasts ; from all of whom,’ adds the excited man, ‘ may our city 
be soon purged!’ ‘Amen,’ says the party addressed; ‘but why all this to me?’ 
‘To you?’ retorts the other; ‘because you are the man! It is you who eat up all the 
supplies of our Agora; and who have raised foreign wines to their present exorbitant 
price; you whose greediness suffers not one little fish to escape;+ you who 
make us fight for every cabbage at the greengrocer’s, and contend for each sprig of 
parsley like so many competitors at the Isthmian games ;t you who no sooner see a hare 





tT obK eorty tyBunpor ro cou petadaPiny. 
+ In which a crown of parsley was the victor’s reward, 
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of drunkenness have in alltimes been 
comparatively cheap and within the 
compass of every man’s purse; and 
there has ever been this additional 
prestige in its favour; that whereas 
the glutton might sometimes munch 
and monophagise in solitude, leading 
the life of a wolf or of a lion;* those 
who drank generally drank together, 
and as it was always said and sup- 
posed, to each other’s health and 
prosperity. In Pagan times drunken- 
ness was so general that it may be 
said to have been the world’s epi- 
demic. Feebly opposed on the 
grounds of its inexpediency by mo- 
ralists, it was not to be put down by 
the legislature; for was not Bacchus, 
a god who would take vengeance on 
water-drinkers—siccis omnia nam 
dura Deus proposuit—to be minded 
before men ?+ Whilst, therefore, the 
ancients knew and admitted all the 
practical inconveniences resulting 
from inebriety, few of them seem to 
have really felt the degradation of a 
moral being like man, drinking 
away his reason and voluntarily 
abasing himself to the level of the 
brute beasts which have no under- 
standing: this was the reason why 
much cheap good advice was quite 
thrown away upon the public, who 
could not fail to observe the little 
weight attached by instructors to 
the rules they laid down, and whose 
* brisk’ bad example exercised more 
sway than any ‘ dead, dull precepts’ 
of propriety. This, like all other 
human corruptions, took time no 


‘Flies’ and Feasts. 
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doubt to develope and work ; for a 
while men had a reverence for the 
social boardt which forbade excess 
either in eating or drinking; but 
this sobriety did not last; they 
began with ‘a glass of innocent 
Lesbian,’ but passing by quick degrees 
from gay morality to easy vice, came 
at last to drink like horses or Sey- 
thians.§ Bacchus, who under the 
title of op&os was at first approached 
as an ‘upright’ god,|| at no very 
distant period afterwards received 
worship under the table from 
votaries on their backs. At one 
time men found three cups enough 
—i.e., one for health, one for cheer- 
fulness, and one to sleep upon; or, 
as some explained this mystical 
number, one for each of the three 
Graces; afterwards, in anticipation 
of the advice of Queen Anne’s poet, 
with regard to a very different kind 
of haustus, guests seldom ‘tasted’ 
without ‘drinking deep’ of the 
owerra trorov. A mistress became an 
excuse for pouring down a glass to 
every letter in her dear name—thus 
“for Nevia sia, for sweet Justina 
seven, (Nevia sex cyathis, septem 
Justina bibatur) was the allowance 
which gallantry prompted, and if a 
lover chanced to have a betrothed 
with a very long onomasia, as some 
had, he could hardly escape intem- 
perance : 

One pint, perhaps, he might have ta’en, 
Nor been much out of sorts ; 

The rock, in geologic phrase, 

He split upon was—quartz!—Hoop. 





come into market than there you are already hovering like a hawk to pounce upon 
it; show me partridge or quail that has better chance, or anything with wings, 
from a peacock to a tit, safe from your infernal beak and talons; you have robbed our 
whole sky of its larks and linnets till it has become as sad and silent as Avernus 
itself. Audacious villain, like some devouring locust, you find plenty everywhere, 
and leave only famine in your rear.’ 

* Visceratio sine amico vita leonis et lupi est.—SrnEcA. 

+ Perhaps it was partly on account of the greater temptations to this offence, 
and partly in consequence of the greater difficulty of eradicating a sin, which 
men first deified and then blindly worship, that made St. Paul charge 
Timothy to see, if a man desired the office of bishop or deacon, that he be not 
given to excess in wine (rapotvoc). He does not in either instance specify gluttony ; 
as, supposing the greater victory gained, the lesser would follow naturally. 

t A proper respect for the table seems to have been kept up for a time, from a 
belief that the ‘Coelicolm’ occasionally partook of the repast, and were ‘ entertained’ 
by the guests ‘ unawares.’ 

§ We say like a fish, which is still further from the truth ; for to drink like a fish 
is, in fact, to be more temperate than any member of the Temperance Society, and 
not to drink at all. 

|| Amphyction, King of Athens, is reported to have learned the art of mixing 
water with wine from Bacchus, which, as it enabled him and others to go to the 

jolly god's altar walking in a straight line and in an upright posture (op(:0:), first 
gave origin to his name (op®oc). 
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When the taste for deep drinking 
had become still more confirmed, 
men found not ‘seven’ only, but 
‘seventy’ good reasons why their 
licence should not be taken away : 
the casual mention of a friend’s name 
at table (and this became one way of 
never forgetting one’s friends) al- 
ways led to a cup; and whenever 
the name of a god, or of a goddess 
turned up, the same ceremonial was 
repeated. The three Graces were 
still drank, but the nine Muses were 
no longer forgotten ; and when once 
the wine measure had been thus 
squared, the rate of increment be- 
came geometric, it was speedily 
eubed, and then carried on to the n“ ! 
The Tapytii used wine endermi- 
eally, rubbing Bacchus into their 
system as we rub in Mercury.* The 
Scythians, who never kept sober till 
the second course, used to saturate 
their garments after having soaked 
their insides with wine, and then 
rolled and revelled in the fumes, like 
cats in a cupboard of valerian. ‘Syna- 
gogues’ in Menander’s day meant 
‘tippling’ clubs; and Romein thetime 
of the Caesars was the wine-shop of 
the world. Accounts are on record 
of Greek, Roman, and Barbarian 
drinking matches (all equally barba- 
rian) which might pass belief, were 
there any known limite to human 
vileness consigned to its own mis- 
guidance. Tiberius Nero, or Biberius 
Mero, as he was jocosely called by his 
drinking friends, having assembled 
all the greatest drinkers of the day, 
proposed a prize for him who should 
swallow most wine at a standing; 
on which one of the Circean troop 
having despatched three gallons at a 
pull so delighted the Emperor that 
e created him knight of the three 
allons—tricongarius—on the spot. 
lexander the Great, who died, not 
in the arms of Victory but of Bac- 
chus, had long before instituted 
similar rewards for the man who 
should carry away most liquor in 
hold. The first prize, which was a 
talent, fell to the lot of one Proma- 
chus, who drank off continuously 
four gallons of unmixed wine; the 
other prizes were not awarded, as 
thirty of the contenders died rhyton 
in hand, and six more afterwards in 
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the tents—as both Elian and Athe- 
nus relate. The loss of human life 
from hard drinking was no doubt 
fearfully great in ancient days, 
though had society been differently 
constituted the loss of such mem- 
bers would have been rather a gain; 
yet so wide was the baneful practice 
spread, that if all had sunk under 
strong drink who were addicted to 
it, the world would have been but 
thinly peopled. Amidst many other 
great names famous for this vice 
that of Cato of Utica, who passed 
whole nights @ la Porson, not in 
emending Greek, but in fuddling his 
brain with Falernian, is particu- 
larly cited. Philosopher Xenocrates, 
got a gold crown from Dionysius 
for drinking a whole gallon, before 
him, at a single draught: and Phi- 
losopher Anacharsis, whilst en- 
tertained by Periander at Co- 
rinth, claimed the prize at a drink- 
ing match for being drunk the first, 
saying that was the end proposed 
in drinking, and he consequently, 
as foremost at the goal, ought 
in fairness to carry away the cup. 
Nay, even the excellent and moral 
Seneca thought there were some 
great griefs which nothing but deep 
drinking would drown: of course 
the removal of such sorrows would 
afford a pretext equally strong for 
flying to the wine-skin: a remark- 
able instance of which occurs in 
the Antigone, where the opening 
chorus, in a sublime address to the 
sun, as he is seen magnificently rising 
for the first time after the departure 
of an invading army from before 
the walls of Thebes, winds up its 
rhapsody by exhorting their fellow 
citizens to go the round of all the 
Temples in succession, but first to 
begin the day’s festivities by get- 
ting drunk at six in the morning! 
Such an insult offered in full quire 
to the God of Day, recals a noble 
passage from one of Le France Pom- 
pignan’s odes, which presents a 
striking analogy to it: 

Le Nil a vu sur ses rivages 

Les noirs habitans des deserts 

Insulter par leurs cris sauvages 

L’astre éclatant de l’univers. 

Cris impuissants! fureurs bizarres! 

Tandis que ces monstres barbares 


* xptopara eotty avTorc 6 oivog Gowep addatg To edatov. 
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Poussaient d’insolents clameurs, 
Le Dieu, poursuivant sa carriére, 
Versait un torrent de lumiére 
Sur ses obscurs blasphemateurs! 


All those guilty extravagances 
which so lately disgraced our grand- 
fathers’ dining tables; those apple 
fights (uyAouayat) and orange fac- 
tions which were familiar to our 
bachelor parties in days, let us hope, 
never to return, equally disturbed no 
doubt the festive boards of Ancient 
Greece and Rome. Young Cicero, 
who is accused of having thrown 
a goblet at the head of Mark 
Anthony, is only the lively original 
actor of a scene of frequent re- 
currence during the regency of 
George the Fourth, and in the reign 
ef Bacchus, alike among the sons of 
eminent statesmen and those of less 
dignified parentage ; and exepecOa 
motov, Subaudi drunk, is a phrase to 
which an English equivalent is only 
too easily found; indeed, the action 
of wine upon the human brain being 
at all times the same, the vigorous 
lines in which Crabbe depicts the 
progress of temulency amongst a 
club of topers at the Red Lion of 
Aidbesweah must equally have ap- 
plied to a Roman convivium, a Greek 
synagogue, or a Bacchic festival 
anywhere : 

Wine, like the rising sun, possession 
gains, 

And drives the mist of dulness from the 
brains ; 

The gloomy vapour from the spirit flies, 

And views of gaiety and gladness rise ; 

Still it proceeds, till from the glowing 
heat 

The prudent calmly to their shades re- 
treat. 

Then is the mind o’ercast—in wordy rage 

And loud contention angry men engage ; 

Then spleen and pique, like fireworks 
thrown in spite, 

To mischief turn the pleasures of the 
night ; 

Anger abuses, malice loudly rails, 

Revenge awakes, and anarchy prevails ; 

Till wine, that raised the tumult, makes 


it cease, 

And maudlin love insists on instant 
peace. 

He noisy mirth and roaring song com- 
mands, 

Gives idle toasts, and joins unfriendly 
hands, 

Till fuddled friendship vows esteem and 
weeps, 

And jovial folly drinks, and sings, and 
sleeps. 
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In the midst of the disgraceful ex- 
cesses of our ancestors, their wives, 
our grandmothers, at least remained 
sober the while; but this unfortu- 
nately was not the case with the 
ancient dames of Greece and Rome. 
Phedrus’ fable of the old woman 
snufling an empty wine cask, and 
finding some satisfaction even in the 
smell of the lees, is borne out as re- 
gards aged females by such proverbs 
as anus ad armillum—the a and 
the hogshead ; and ‘they think but 
to drink ;’ while the yet more un- 
gallant and sweeping censure, which 
includes the whole sex, yvvaixe 
moreve pn mivew Vdwp, ‘trustawoman 
not to drink water,’ involves the 
whole sex. Indeed it was usual to 
say that the safest wife for a bachelor 
would be a Scythian, because thevine 
did not growin her country; but that, 
like many other @ priori inferences, 
was not borne out by experience. 
In pagan days the fair sex every- 
where seems to have determined 
upon enjoying its full share of wine, 
in spite of lords and masters who 
tried, but in vain, to defraud them 
of it. ‘ Anciently,’ says Pliny, ‘ our 
dames were not allowed to drink 
wine; and it is recorded in the 
old chronicles that Ignatius Me- 
cenius killed his wife outright with 
a cudgel, having surprised her in the 
act of drawing it, for which severe 
act of discipline Romulus exempted 
him from punishment.’ Fabricius 
Pictor relates in his annals that a 
woman of rank was actually starved 
to death by her kinsfolk for opening 
a blue-beard cupboard in which the 
keys of the wine-cellar lay; and 
Cato records that, to prevent the 
recurrence of such painful scenes 
for the future, it was enacted that 
husbands, and in their absence the 
next of kin, should kiss the matrons 
daily, that it might appear from 
the state of their breath when- 
ever they had lately been drink- 
ing; @ very inadequate precaution, 
surely, for could not, and would 
not, these ladies soon learn to adopt 
Martial’s advice to eaters of onions, 
and each receive the salute of her 
trusty and well-beloved relation 
clauso ore, with her mouth shut? 
One magistrate (an unjust Creticus, 
no doubt) pronounced the following 
remarkable judgment against a Ro- 
man lady—‘ That whereas it ap- 
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peared she had drunk more wine 
than was necessary for the preser- 
vation of health, and that without 
her husband’s knowledge, therefore 
it is enacted that she do surrender 
and give up all her personal pro- 
perty, and also her dower. We 
ave not heart to pursue such 
calumnies any further :— 
Muse, changeons de style et quittons le 
satire, 
C’est un mechant métiér que celui de 
medire. 


There were, from a very early 
period, two different kinds of enter- 
tainments given in Greece—the one 
called épavos, where the guests 
(€pavorat) furnished each his own 
quota of the charge ;* though some, 
particularly poets and singers, were 
admitted gratuitously (acvpBodo), 
and were said, in consequence, to 
feast (axamvor) without smoke—i. e., 
without paying for the kitchen 
smoke. Piese repasts resembled in 
some respects the modern table 
@héte system of entertainments; 
in common with which they pos- 
sessed the solid advantages of being 
at once frugal, sociable, and inde- 
pendent. They appear to have been 
so prudently conducted as to have 
passed at one time for schools of 
sobriety (8dacxadera codppoovrns), 
where the young might sit to learn 
lessons of moderation, and observe 
much that was worthy of their imi- 
tation. The other kind was a ban- 
quet to which a host sent his de:r- 
voxAntns, or chasseur, with special 
invitations to friends whom he pro- 

osed to feast at his own charge. 
This, unlike the last, soon began to 
be a riotous and ruinously expensive 
affair, not only on account of the 
exertions of the entertainer to fur- 
nish the best supplies in his power, 
but also and chiefly because his 
friends, making a very improper 
return for so much courtesy, both 
swilled and guttled in wanton and 
wasteful excess, and also frequently 
laid their hands on what could be 
carried off (as a Frenchman upon 
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coffee-house sugar) for home con- 
sumption afterwards. Homer, who 
mentions both these modes of enter- 
tainment by name, represents Mi- 
nerva as knowing at a glance, by the 
uproarious conduct of Penelope’s 
suitors, that the feast at which they 
gambled and gorged was not an 
€pavos, or club feast, but an eiAamwn, 
or supper paid for at the expense of 
another party. 
Light is the dance and doubly sweet the 
lays 
When for the dear delight another pays, 
Whose treasured stores these cormorants 
consume. 


The Greeks, in subsequent and 
more luxurious days than the heroic 
(when fish and fowl had been added 
to beef and mutton, and these meats 
were boiled, hashed, and stewed, as 
well as simply roasted), sat down 
sometimes to four meals a-day ;f 
observing, as to their times for eating 
them, a correspondence rather with 
continental usage than our own. 
They appear to have begun the day 
with a sort of ‘ chittering crust,’ or 
snatch before breakfast (axpatiopa), 
taken immediately on rising; this 
consisted of a bit of bread sopped in 
wine, corresponding to the French 
auroral biscuit de Rheims and small 
eup of café noir; tho next meal 
(apiorov) was a late meat breakfast, 
or dejeuner & la fourchette,and is said 
to be etymologically derived from 
aptoraw, to take pluck or courage, 
because after partaking of it, men, 
in the pugnacious periods of the 
world, were wont to buckle on their 
armour and go into battle, where 
they were expected by their country 
for that day to do their duty on the 
strength of it. The third repast 
was the éorepioya, or vesper meal, 
a kind of gouté, or early tea; and 
lastly—dinners not being yet intro- 
duced (in usu non erant prandia)— 
the day’s repasts closed with a sup- 
per, or devov, the principal meal, 
to which invitations were mostly, 
and our subsequent remarks will be 
wholly, confined.§ A favourite time 


* Nearly akin to these were the deurva amo orupidac, or basket feasts ; where 


Of old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united. —GoLDsMITH. 


+ Pope. 


+ Isiodorus. 


§ Though the above-mentioned four meals are in some places of Athenzus im- 
puted to the Greeks, other passages occur which reduce the number to three, or 
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for giving these supper parties was 
during the full moon; in Sparta, be- 
cause, as neither servants nor links 
were allowed, it was unpleasant to 
go titubating home in the dark ; and 
throughout Greece generally, be- 
cause the doctors proclaimed that the 
moon, whose influence in softening 
lovers’ hearts is well known, exercised 
the same mollifying control over the 
fibre of all flesh served at table, and 
this very materially assisted the 
peptic forces of the stomach in digest- 
ing and assimilating it afterwards. 
The demvoy, in all its splendour 
and uncurtailed proportions, con- 
sisted first of a proemium, or prefa- 
tory course of good things, intended 
as whets to the appetite, and was 
followed, as with an two courses ; 
the latter of which included, as we 
shall see, half the dessert. The 
proemium was a jumble of very 


different hors d’euvres—a union of 


most of the things which at present 
make their appearance at the two ex- 
tremes ofan Italian festa. Amongst 
these was a large assortment of shell 
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only these and other bivalves, as 
clams, mussels, cockles, &c., but sea 
urchins, limpets, and winkles, as 
well; all the delicacies, in a word, 
which at present are comprehended 
under the French heading, coquil- 
lages, and its Italian apiedianh. 
Jrutti di mare, of which, parenthe- 
tically, many admirable specimens 
still adorn the frescoed walls and 
mosaic pavements of the houses of 
Pompeii. Next to these may be men- 
tioned an abundance of sour things, 
in which not only capers, but pickled 
eggs, and pickled parsnips, and tur- 
nips were seldom forgotten. Besides 
the common vinegar in which these 
last were soused, there was a strong 
acetic acid, like ourChilivinegar (ofos 
o€v) also put down as a zest. With 
these a great number of salt relishes 
appeared—green olives,* (colymba- 
das) served as now-a-day in brine, 
and many species of salted fish, 
particularly mackerel and thunny ; 
there were also garum and alec in 
great abundance; a profusion of 
Sresh fruits, a large assortment of 


fish, designated by the common term, 
oorpaxa, oysters, which included not 


fancy breadst to eat with the different 
aliens cruets of oxymel for those 
even two, per diem; the deduction from all which apparent discrepancy must be 
that the number of repasts and times for eating varied considerably in Greece dur- 
ing different olympiads. 

* The practice of stuffing enucleated olives with a bit of salt anchovy, and then 
of immersing the fruit in boccals of fresh oil (which is by far the best way of serving 
them), was not, we believe (though the savoury conception was worthy of the genius 
of Apicius or Archestratus), known to either Latins or Greeks, 

+ The ‘artology’ of Greece embraces (as every ‘ology’ is bound to do) a great 
variety of subjects; Ceres was made to assume more ‘ fancy’ shapes than ever Pro- 
teus took. To reckon up and put together all the different breads mentioned by 
Athenwus would occupy more time than we have just now to spare. Archestratus, 
in his poem on ‘ Gastronomy,’ enters upon this part of his subject with a dignity 
quite Homeric :— 

Ilpéra pey ovy depay pepyycopar nixoporo 

Anpnrpoc, oie Méoxn, ob o’ev gpeci BadXEo iow. 

The gracious gifts of Ceres ever kind, 

Moschus, I sing ; incline both ear and mind, 

Whilst I adventurous knead in ductile verse 

Her plastic progeny, and praise rehearse. 
A great varicty of breads at table was so much thought of, that a feast without such 
an assortment would have been held a failure. ‘The sweet smells of divers breads 
and cakes are the proper perfumes of a banquet room ;’ and so farinaceously disposed 
were the guests in general, that the introduction of a cake towards the end of a feast, 
when every other expedient had failed, would frequently spur a jaded appetite to new 
effortsand desires. It would be difficult, and, for the reader’s sake and our own, we will 
suppose it quite impossible, to recount the names of all the miscellaneous offspring 
which issued from the prolific womb of an Athenian oven. Their shapes were endless 
—their complexions very different ; some came into the world half baked, others of a 
proper crasis and solidity. These were fair, those brown; some had a smooth 
epidermis shining in white of egg, others a skin papillated and marred with corian- 
der and poppy seeds, or gashed and cicatrized with slips of dried orange peel. We 
must find space to mention the names of a few: first, there was an excellent bread, 
called aprog ayopawc, or market bread, of white flour; this was the master’s 
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who wished to gargle their throats subacid ricotta, called oxygala,t 
preparatory to the coming course; butter, and an occasional “ash of 
also various cheeses,* to which we fresh cicadas, brushed from the tree 
may probably add a species of by means of a taper pole (xakap@ 





bread : then there was a very inferior kind, made for the servants, which the baker 
charged under the name aprog aytAatoc, i.¢., herd or slave bread, or of the ‘ Cili- 
cian loaf.’ The common pain de ménage was different, and had a different name, 
avromvpog, or ‘downright bread,’ as Pliny renders it. There was also a very 
digestible loaf (cp:Bariorne), and one equally famed for its disagreeing with the 
stomach, called (but not often asked for) evypugiog ; there was Boletus bread, which 
had the pileus of a bun ; Ionian rolls rasped, evynarot, and hasty cakes, if not hasty 
puddings, named after the impromtu mode of their fabrication, Yevorucor ; aprodo- 
ya@vog was a bread in which pepper, wine, and oil were incorporated into the dough ; 
aprorrtcoc, a kind of cottage bread baked in a shape called aoromrnc; oPedrae 
again were oublies, or wafers, baked, as now, between opposite plates of metal, and 
sold for the small Greek copper coin oSeAoc, whence their name.§ The soyapirae 
were very like the last in their composition, and so divinely tempered with honey 
as to re-excite appetite, we are told, when it had completely failed. Lynceus says 
that the taste of this, as ‘it uncurls in the wineglass,’ is diaypyoror, ‘ thoroughly 
good.’ We dare not enlarge the present catalogue, lest the reader should become 
crusty over so long a note, but will conclude it at once with a bit of advice to him 
from that doughty authority Archestratus, who says, ‘If you want an agreeable suc- 
cession of fancy breads you must take a Pheenician ora Lydian baker into your esta- 
blishment, and you will then have no difficulty in securing a constant supply ;’ to 
which Athenzus adds, from his own knowledge, that a Cappadocian baker would 
give equal satisfaction. 

* The ancient cheesemonger kept a large stock in trade. He had cows’ milk 
cheeses, and ewes’ milk cheeses, and what is more unusual now-a-days, mares’ milk 
cheeses (Hippace), ready ranged in rows to suit the different tastes of his customers, 
Some of the former, as the Nemausium, were eaten like our Bath and cream cheeses, 
fresh ; others were improved by keeping; some, too, were smoke dried. Dalmatian 
cheeses enjoyed a great reputation at Rome, as did also, says Pliny, those of the 
Centronian and Ligurian provinces. An Apennine cheese, made like some in 
Wales, of ewes’ and cows’ wilk mixed together, was also in favour. The Bythynian 
curd was so salt as to require considerable soaking in vinegar before it was fit to be 
used, The cheeses from France, in Pliny’s day, had a physicky flavour, and were 
therefore, we presume, not much asked for. Lucca, so famous now for its oil, 
was once famous for the size of its cheeses, which, says Pliny, often reached ‘ten 
stone.’ Of Greek cheeses the Sicilian ranked first, those from Achaia coming next, 
which were made of ewes’ milk, and called, from the reputation they enjoyed, 
‘Jove’s milk.’ Those curd cheeses called provature, and buffalo’s eggs, the sale 
of which is immense in modern, were probably not unknown to ancient, Rome as 
well, and most likely figured amongst the other products of the dairy as a 
hors @euvre of the supper-table. Provature are formed by first kneading the fresh 
cheese curd till it has been deprived of all redundant moisture (when it becomes 
extremely ductile and stringy), and then breaking up the mass into fragments of an 
oval shape, which are thrown into a pan of saline Maremma cream, called conserva ; 
this imparts not only some of its mchness to the curd, but also a sufficient impregna- 
tion of salt to preserve it for some time. The bufialo’s eggs, on removal from the 
conserva, are hung up in strings for sale, and are ready for immediate use. 

+ This, Pliny tells us, is formed of ewes’ milk after the butter has been removed; 
the residium being then heated it becomes turbid, and this second coagulum care- 
fully skimmed off constitutes oxygala. A Roman contadino gave us the following 
account of how that most delicate of the products of milk, the modern Roman ricotta 
is made ; it tallies exactly with the process for procuring the ancient oxygala :— 
Ewes’ milk being coagulated for cheese, as soon as the curd has been removed the 
remaining fluid is subjected a second time to a slow fire, care being taken that it 
should not boil; the whey thus heated forms a second softer curd, and to collect this 
loose coagulum the whole is passed through a rush basket, which retains the solid 
portion, or ricotta (so called from this supplementary cooking) ; the thin whey that 
runs through is given to pigs and horses, who thrive and fatten upon it. 

+ When we speak disparagingly of butter, we say it is only tit for greasing cart 
wheels: perhaps, in the early days of the churn, this may have been one of its legi- 


§ These dainty Greek wafers certainly formed an exception to the Latin poet’s 
too indiscriminate censure, where he says, ‘omne vafer vitium !’ 
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Aerr@) kept for the purpose of this 
—— Onpa, or chase. The Ci- 
icians are said to have crammed so 
many good things into their intro- 
ductory course, that a famous ancient 
gastrologer was wont to aflirm that 
the whole of an Athenian supper 
put together was not to be compared 
to it. The next entrée was called 
kebadn Seurvov, the head or begin- 
ning of the supper proper, which, 
though it contained eggs done in 
as many ways as now in France, 
together with many other excel- 
lent things besides, was still but 
prefatory to something better to 
come, for which all the compaay 
took care to keep a corner, and a 
keen look out. This grand course, 
which comprised everything that 
was costly, exquisite, wonderful, and 
rare, was usually ushered in with a 
pomp and grandeur suitable to its 
importance. As to the bill of fare 
furnished by the cook, and read out 
viva voce by the master to the as- 
sembled guests, who but a Greek 
deipnosophist could hope to follow 
it out, or even venture to guess what 
particular salt, sour, bitter, peppery, 
oleaginous, or agrodolce viands were 
intended under each high-sounding 
item? In place, therefore, of enter- 
ing into hopeless particulars, from 
which neither ourself nor the reader 
would rise much, if any, the wiser, 
we would merely observe in general, 
that though all flesh waa there, and 
none despised, though quadrupeds 
mustered strong, and there was a 
péyas ovpavos éomramawy, or whole 
‘heaven of poultry,’ both boiled and 
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roast, still it was the flesh of fishes 
that ever bore away the palm; they 
were the soul of the supper, and 
the number of kinds occasionally 
brought together in one repast is 
surprisingly great. In reading over 
various poetic bills of fare presented 
by Athenus, we have ourself veri- 
fied twenty-six species in one Attic 
supper, and not less than forty in an- 
other. Cuvier, indeed, after much 
research, arrives at the conclusion 
that the ancients were acquainted 
with not less than one hundred and 
fifty kinds of Mediterranean fish— 
and if so, with ali the esculent species 
at present known to inhabit its wa- 
ters. On this course being brought 
in, the appearance of the banquet- 
room was changed, and became 
much more splendid: the service of 
hardware made way for one of 
solid silver; gold bread-baskets, 
filled with fresh stores of biscuits, 
wafers, and painted cakes, were 
handed round; the flames in the 
replenished lamps shot up with in- 
creased brilliancy; new ones were 
introduced, and the room blazed 
throughout as if it had been lit 
with oxygen; the flower of the 
‘eer of both sexes entered, 
earing bits of pumice,* drugs for 
drunkennesst (ysOns dappaxa), and 
trays full of chaplets of saffron, ivy 
berries, violets, and amaranthj—a 
for the like purpose; some hung 
up that mystic rose, the present of 
the god of Love to the god of Silence, 
intimating that henceforth all the 
proceedings of the meeting were to 
e kept inviolable and sous la rose. 


timate uses; it certainly was so with hogs’ lard, axunga; this word being formed 


from axis, a wheel, and wngo, I anoint. Butter, a much later commodity than oil, 
was first called oleum lactis, oil of milk ; just as sugar, which of course was not manu- 
factured till long after honey became well kuown, was first called mel arundinis, reed 
honey. The word butter is derived etymologically from Bove (as the earliest was 
made from cows’ milk alone), and r»poy, a coagulum ; it appears, however, that 
other milks were employed occasionally in its fabrication. 

* Topers, before they began drinking, were in the habit of swallowing a piece of 
this porous stone, which, from its thirsty nature, was supposed to enable tipplers to 
absorb a larger quantity of liquor. 

+ There were many such antidotes in vogue, both in Greece and Italy. ‘When 
aman intends to drink hard,’ says Pliny, ‘let him take a decoction of rue leaves, and 
the wine will not affect his head.’ ‘If the greatest wine-sop adopt but the precau- 
tion of chewing four or five bitter almonds before he begins drinking, he may take 
liquor to any amount without being the worse for it.’ And again, ‘If a man drink 
a decoction of ivy berries, or eat a piece of hog’s lung properly cooked, he will not 
get drunk that day, let him drink what he will.’ 

t This word comes from a-papatym, on account of the sobering effects imputed 
to its petals when placed in contact with the temples. 
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Other attendants brought in baskets 
of fragrant petals,* and began to 
rain them upon the couches, floor, 
and recumbent guests; while the 
more completely to impregnate the 
air with sweet odours, besides the 
aroma which was exhaled from 
flowers and the yet more costly 
perfumes which were brought by 
the guests, a number of doves,t 
carrying floral essences and extracts 
under their wings, were let loose to 
flit up and down the banquet hall. 
The company now became animated ; 
the buzz of talking waxed louder 
and louder every minute ; anagrams, 
conundrums, and various other sorts 
of gryphes, were proposed; some 
were guessed by the Cidipuses at 
table, whilst salt-and-water was 
drank by those Davuses who could 
not make them out. Fables, epi- 
grams, odes, bits of epic or 
drama were recited, as now and 
always at a French reunion of 
literati, by their respective au- 
thors. The latest news and scan- 
dal of the week went round. Some- 
times thaumaturgists (it is a curious 
coincidence that Roman - catholic 
saints and Greek conjurors should 
possess the same name!) stood on 
their heads and belched forth flames; 
buffoons came in to make sport; 
some ‘old lady of eighty was per- 
suaded to dance,’ and as she gave in, 
a bevy of young Hebes made their 
appearance, whose twinkling feet 
moved to the music as swiftly as the 
wings of a bird (rodexeas opyBas as). 

Long before this, the ‘ poets’ had 
‘mounted their horse,’ as getting 
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drunk was euphemiously called by 
that politepeople, and now held on as 
long as they could ; the ladies having 
eaten as much nougats{ (vwyada) 
and other sweetmeats as the sex 
was always partial to, now began 
to smile and to wink over ‘ Venus’ 
milk,’ (one of their favourite names 
for wine.) That knowing fellow 
6 OpOadpos, the ‘ Eye’ of the table, 
to whom the regna vini was 
committed, glanced up and down 
the whole length of the board, to 
prevent any pause in the circulation 
of the wine ; or if he saw any gentle- 
man hanging back from doing full 
honours to a toast, toremind him in 
three pithy words of his business 
(widt » ame) ‘gulp or go!’ which 
sentence heard at suitable intervals 
stirred up the whole company to do 
its best. The gentlemen pledged 
the ladies con spurito, and the ladies, 
in place of coldly assenting like our 
own to a ‘ glass of port if we please’ 
(as if, pretty souls, they had a most 
Stoic indifference to it themselves), 
answered the challenge con amore, 
with a hearty ‘good health to you, 
sir’ (Znoeas) ; or an acknowledge- 
ment, @ la Jenny Wren (AapSavo 
aro ca Hdews) ‘I take your offer 
kind.’ The last part of the enter- 
tainment was, alas! frequently unfit 
for description. The ladies not re- 
tiring to tea did not keep the men 
sober, nor, if report says true, even 
themselves ; the pretty ‘gold grass- 
hoppers’ nodded fearfully in the 
green foil foliage of their tiaras ; 
beautiful dresses and ivory shoulders 
became stained, like Horace’s Ly- 


* Atafeast given by Cleopatra to Mark Antony, that Queen paid a talent for 
rose petals to cover the floor of the banquet-hall a cubit deep, in order that the 


guests might tread softly. 


+ It appears in the newspapers that a number of pigeons are always present in 


the banquet-hall at the Mansion-house; some Goth, last year, proposed to have them 
destroyed, but as he was out-voted, and the pretty flutterers remain, we venture to 
suggest to the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen that it would certainly add to the 
grace of their entertainments, and give them an additionally classic air, were these 
birds hereafterto be employed as the ‘carriers’ and dispensers of sweet odours; and, 
should our hint be adopted, we shall expect an invitation to see how they come off. 

t We hardly know whether to include sugar (saccharum) or any of true saccharine 
products as among the sweetmeat luxuries, or ywyala, of the ancients. From 
Pliny’s account, sugar would seem to have been used rather as a medicine than a 
bonne bouche; his words are, ‘Sugar is a produce of Arabia and India, whereof that 
which comes from India is the best; it isa kind of honey, gathered and candied in 
certain canes ;$ it is white, like fine gum, brittle hetween the teeth ; the lumps are 
seldom bigger than the size of a filbert, and serve only for physic.’ 


§ So Arrian calls it—pédt 7d kadapwvoy To Acyopevoy carxapt. 
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dia’s, with spilt wine spots, and many 
a Cyrus laid hands on a fair lock of 
hair feebly guarded, and then sur- 
rendered up his face to the will of 
gentle amazons, who before sitting 
down had taken due care properly 
to ‘ pare their nails.’ 

In the polite days of Greek feast- 
ing the guests attended studiously to 
the toilet; all went gaily dressed, 
for who ever sat down to a feast 
in black (quis unguam cenavit 
atratus)? (Cic.) Each was highly 
pomatumed, and the two sexes 
(like night-blooming flowers) might 
be distinguished in the dark by 
a different perfume. At table they 
seem to have washed their hands as 
often as the Jews. The first cleans- 
ing took place just before sitting 
down to the proemium, and con- 
sisted of a dry rubbing of the fingers 
with bread crumbs, which were then 
thrown to the dogs, a custom per- 
haps alluded to by the Syropheeni- 
cian woman in those well known 
words, ‘the dogs eat the crumbs 
under their master's table.’ A second 
ablution took place when the first 
tables and dishes had been simul- 
taneously removed: epula menseque 
remote; and the washing appa- 
ratus was once again introduced 
in the last course, when a set of 
‘well sponged and polished tables’ 
made their appearance :— 

Oi Favre oroyyout TorvTpiToww: Tpa- 
meZac Nilov.* 

These Grecian feasts were at first 
confined, like the dramatis persone 
of the Greek drama, to a few per- 
sonages; gradually, however, the 
numbers increased, and at length 
they became as the sand (Wappa- 
xoow), and the crowd grew so in- 
conveniently large (from five to six 
persons being often squeezed into 
one couch or bed) that at Athens 
the guests were limited to thirty ; 
the interference of the law, how- 
ever, was not to secure social com- 
fort to the guests, but solely with a 
view to avert political dangers from 
the state, and to prevent domestic 
or Kossuthian conspiracies from 


* Homer. 
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hatching in the midst of such tur- 
bulent and overgrown assemblies. 

Besides the more ordinary impro-« 
prieties resulting from excess dis- 
played at aGreek feast, the Romans 
further disgraced their entertain- 
ments by a vile system of favouritism 
and partiality shown to the different 
guests attuble. This conduct seems 
to have approached very nearly to 
that of the kings of Parthia (vide 
Athenzus, lib. v.), who were gra- 
ciously pleased to condescend to 
throw scraps of food to those they 
called friends lying at their feet, and 
like hungry dogs on the watch, each 
hoping for his mouthful of offal. 
The same intolerable arrogance and 
insolence on one side, and the same 
base servility on the other, cha- 
racterized those Roman feasts, 
where some great entertainer in- 
vited his poorer friends and hangers 
on to meet wealthy guests—these 
to bait, and those to be baited. 
Juvenal gives us an account of one 
of these banquets, with which, if 
the reader compares the French 
Juvenal’s close imitation, adapted 
to a feast given in the reign of 
Louis XIV., he will find at least 
as many points of favourable con- 
trast as of unfavourable resem- 
blance; the censor of Mount Par- 
nassus, who is careful to note every 
delinquency of his host, cannot pre- 
tend that he admits Ajaxes or 
Benjamins to run away with more 
than a fair share of the dinner, or 
that the servants do not pay equal 
attention to the wants of every one 
present; whilst the worst offences 
committed by the Gallic entertainer 
are all unintentional, general, and 
culinary, those of the Roman were 
premeditated, pointed against indi- 
viduals, and extended far beyond 
the dishes; as ecce signum ! 


The day, the hour, arrives, the time to 
dine, 

But gods! at such a feast! and for the 
wine! 

So thick and turbid you might try in vain 

Through coarsest wool the feculence to 
strain,+ 


+ Of ancient wine strainers (Gr. ny01, Lat. cola vinaria) several specimens may 


be seen in the cabinet of the King of Naples ; burnt bread was sometimes used ‘to 
get rid of the naughty flavour of the lees;’ that was the more refined plan, but 
Viento’s poor guest was doomed, it seems, to swallow his ‘ black draught’ in all its 
unmitigated nastiness. 
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So crude and fiery* that one soon shall 
view, 

No longer guests but Corybants in you. 

The squabbling prelude is performed ; 
and now, 

While the stained napkin wipes your 
bleeding brow, 

Swift flies the ponderous pitcher, war for 
war, 
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The amber goblet, which the touch pro- 
fane 

Of thy nefarious paw shall never stain ! 

To count the gems a saucy slave stands 
by, 

And marks your sharpened nails with 
curious eye. 

Excuse his freedom, and, discreet, forbear 


To handle much an emerald so rare, 

Midst vollies of Saguntum’s flinty jar ; Grasp your four-snouted, crack’d, and 

A well-fought fight between the hapless mended glass, 
guest Drink if you can, but let your goblet 

And the rude slaves that tend upon the ass. . 
feast ; 

And while the noxious poison heats the 
veins 

Of poor retainers, and disturbs their 
brains, 

He quaffs the produce of some vintage 
rare, 

When rough and bearded consuls fill’d 
the chair.+ 

Or that from grapes, which haply might 
produce, 

Pending the social war, their precious 
juice, 

But not one cup will generously send 

To warm the bowels of his humble friend. 

In Virro’s hand, much flattered guest 
behold, 

Its surface rough with beryls chased in 

gold ; 


Whilst with excessshould Virro’sstomach 
glow 

He'll quaffa tankard cold as Getic snow.f 

Nor viler wines alone are kept for you, , 

My friend, you drink inferior water 
too ;§ 

Then, for the service, at his elbow see 

The very flower of Asian puberty ; 

Thy Ganymede some gaunt Getulian 
boor, 

Or hideous, leering, bony-fingered moor, 

At whom you'd start when all around is 
still, 

Amid the tombs that crown the Latian 
hill; 

Thescoundrel handsyou crusts you scarce 
can break, 

Hard, musty lumps which make your 
grinders ache. || 


* The client’s haustus was, no doubt, some common, vile Sabine stuff, corres- 


ponding to the modern red liquid retailed at an exceedingly low price at Rome, 
which, little better than thickened sloe juice in flavour, and apparently of little 
strength, often leads, owing to the excitable nature of Southern temperaments, to 
brawls and bloodshed, like that mentioned in the text. 

+ The ancients valued old wines yet more than we do, and not without reason, 
since all their wines were put by unstrained, and it took a considerable time before 
they had deposited their feculence and become fit to drink. We read the following 
comment on this in Ecclesiasticus, ‘A new friend is as new wine, when it is old 
thou shalt drink it with pleasure.’ 

t This practice was considered the height of extravagance. ‘Sparta banished 
all the sellers of ointment,’ says Seneca, bidding them begone with speed out of 
the country, ‘How, then, would she have dealt with our keepers of ice houses and 
dealers in ice? asks he; or have thought of us northerns, we may ask, who, feeling 
nothing of the inconvenience of southern heat, have formed companies to fetch ice 
blocks, for our every day comfort, all the way from the Wenham Lake? 


§ This was too bad in a metropolis bubbling everywhere with supplies, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by aqueducts. 


* Queen of the fountained cities, eloquent in waters,’ 
as a friend has very happily styled her in an hydraulic ode. 

l) The Romans do not appear to have been so famous for the products of the 
oven as the Greeks, ex. gr., there was not a baker in Rome for the first five hundred 
and eighty years of its annals; and Pliny speaks of such refinements as the various 
incorporations of eggs, milk, and butter with dough, as suited only to those nations 
who, not being troubled with wars, can find leisure to inventand contrive such luxuries, 
Agreeably to this, most of the best loaves for table or kitchen had foreign and not 
Roman names, which supposes either that the bakers of such loaves or else the flour 
were originally foreign. Thus Apicius, giving a recipe for making a complex hotch- 
potch, en Charlotte, called ‘ Salacacabia,’ begins—‘ Panem Alexandrinum excavabis,’ 
take an Alexandrian loaf and hollow it out; and in the composition of a kindred 
dish he recommends Picentine bread. Martial also speaks highly of Picentine 
Ceres, (Ceres Picentina.) Apollinarius Sidonius celebrates Lydian bread ; and many 
of the otherkinds mentioned by Pliny have Greek appellations. He further acquaints 
us that there were three principal sorts baked in Rome, to suit as many different 
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But for the Virros keeps a special store 

Of loaves Cribrarian made of whitest 
flour ; 

From bread like that thy swift right 
hand restrain, 

Or, dost thou venture, thou hast snatch’d 
in vain; 

Wilt thou be pleased once more, bold 
guest, to see 

The colour of the bread designed for thee ; 

Shouldst move a lip in trust of fancied 
claims, 

Of Roman freedom and three Roman 
names? 

Go, quick, 
street, 


cool thy courage in the 
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Or stay, and kicks and cuffs like Cacus 
meet. 

And thou deservest them all ; thy host is 
wise 

If such a host thou knowest not to des- 
vise. 

Who can bear all things, all things ought 
to bear ; 

Tarry a little longer, and he'll dare, 

Poor humble slave! thy shaven crown to 
smite ; 

And thou shalt bear the blow, perhaps 
invite, 

Think nothing hard, thy back to scourges 
lend, 

Worthy of such a feast and such a friend! 





NATIONAL GALLERIES, 


MUSEUMS, PUBLIC PARKS, 


AND GARDENS. 


N our March number we made 
some brief reflections on the 
great Exhibition of 1851—the na- 
tional characteristics which it exem- 
lified, and the visible traces which 
it had left behind. We further 
ventured on a few speculations as 
to the future consequences of this 
memorable effort of organised in- 
dustry, and proceeded at more 
length to remark upon what ap- 


— to us the chief points in the 
arge and important plan shadowed 
forth in the Second Report of the 
Royal Commissioners, who having 
brought their first great undertaking 


to a successful issue, enter with 
fresh powers upon this new career 
of public usefulness—a career, 
which if it should not be marked 
by the meteoric brilliancy of its 
dazzling precursor, is likely to be 
distinguished by a more permanent 
lustre, and, like that light which 


lemme of the community : 
French sieves could sift it ; 


multitude ; 


‘herd bread,’ 
and a fourth, made of barley, which was still coarser, a sort of convict 
bread, given to gladiators—hence called hordiarii, 
soldiers who had lost their standards in battle: 


Bacon held up in the ‘ obscurity of 
philosophy,’ to be seen centuries 
after the generation in which it was 
kindled shall have passed away. 

In our previous paper we adyvo- 
cated compression in some parts of 
the scheme, on the ground that in 
these parts lay difficulty and danger, 
and that the withdrawal of the ques- 
tionable elements, while it would 
greatly facilitate the working of the 
plan, would in no respect impair its 
general efliciency. The elements 
referred to are those proposed for 
the supply of technics al instruction 
and the facilities to be afforded for 
the juxtaposition of learned socie- 
ties. These omitted, the plan would 
be greatly simplified, particularly in 
what relates to the construction and 
arrangement of the various build- 
ings which would be necessary for 
its completion. It would then, as 
far as these buildings are concerned, 


one for the Se senate, composed of flour as fine as the finest 

another variety, of a far more homely but still wholesome 
bread, called, like our own and for the same reason, 
third, which corresponded to the Greek 


seconds, for the bourgeoisie; a 
assigned to the plebs, or 


i.e., barley-men—and to 
it would be in strict keeping 


with the rest of his fare to suppose that Viento baited his poor client upon this 


last. 


The Romans were by no means so nice as we are with regard to the purity 
of the flour, provided the loaf looked white and fair at table. 


Pliny having 


spoken of the mixture of chalk as conducive ée this end, adds the following curious 
passage by way of exemplification :—‘ Now, this chalk occurs in great abundance on 
the side of a hill called Leucogceum, or white earth, which lies between Puteoli and 
Naples, and of which the Neapolitans made good account in the days of Augustus 
Cesar ; for when that Emperor first colonized Capua with Roman subjects, he 
decreed to pay them from the treasury the sum of twenty thousand Denanii for the 
use of this chalk hill, ‘ without which adulteration, the bakers of Capua as elsewhere 
seem to have insinuated that it was quite impossible to make good furmety.’ 
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be confined to National Galleries 
and Museums, Galleries of Fine 
Art, and Museums of Manufactures 
and Practical Science, with the ad- 
dition only of a hall for meetings 
and conferences upon general ques- 
tions relating to these subjects; and 
of course such offices as would be 
necessary for the government of 
the institution, both in its internal 
management and external relations. 

This question of the apportionment 
of the ground and the placing of the 
buildings is in itself no unimportant 
one, including, as it does, the selec- 
tion of a site for the future National 
Gallery, if that much vexed question 
is to be considered at length so far 
settled that the gallery is to be 
placed somewhere within the bound- 
ary of the newly acquired territory. 
Those of our readers who have 
honoured us with their attention 
will remember that we carried our 
argument so far as showing cause 
why this gallery should not be 
placed upon that portion of the 
ground indicated in the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners, and that 
while we objected to the situation 
for this particular purpose, we held 
that for another building, equally 
coming within the scope ot the 
general scheme, it afforded a very 
advantageous position. We willnow 
proceed to explain more ar 
the style and purposes of the build- 
ing to which we alluded, and, as far 
as we can do without the aid of 
illustrations, its architectural effect 
in the situation referred to. It is 
to be borne in mind that we are not 
engaged in merely finding conve- 
nient places for certain establish- 
ments, but in forming a grand 
combination in which fitness of each 
part for its particular purpose is to 
concur with a harmonious general 
arrangement; where art and na- 
ture are to be found in agreeable 
association, the one represented by 
edifices for the illustration of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, 
and of whag concerns still more 
nearly the wants of civilized man ; 
the other under the skilful guidance 
of the landscape gardener. It is a 
great opportunity, and honour to 
those who shall work out this beau- 
tiful problem successfully. 
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Viewed strictly in reference to 
architectural effect, the first point 
to be considered is, what style of 
building would look best as a termi- 
nation to the straight walk before 
referred to, which crosses Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and which would, on 
this side, form the approach to the 
new ground. For our own parts, 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
the form of building which would 
suit the situation best is the one 
which, according to the plan before 
us, it is proposed to place there, 
namely, a Greek temple,—whether a 
four, six, or eight-columned portico, 
the pedimental form is the one 
which, in our opinion, would tell 
best against the in, and terminate 
the vista most agreeably. 

But what particular purpose in 
connexion with the general scheme 
would such a building appropriately 
serve? The inquiry admits of a 
ready answer. It would serve the 
double purpose of a grand vestibule 
to the new ground and as a centre 
to a great sculpture gallery. But 
this is assuming that there would be 
a separate gallery for sculpture, and 
the report of the Commissioners 
announces no such intention. This 
then requires consideration, and to 
this point we shall next address our- 
selves. 

Any general plan professing to 
include the fine arts, that would 
omit sculpture altogether, is of 
course not to be thought of fora 
moment. Beside its obvious in- 
completeness, we have strong reason 
to suppose that no such omission is 
intended. In the great Exhibition 
sculpture formed one of the four 
main elements of which it was com- 
posed: and the Commissioners pro- 
pose that in the new institution the 
same general classification shall be 
adhered to. We may assume, there- 
fore, that whatever is to be added 
to the new combination, sculpture 
is not to be withdrawn. Had there, 
however, been any doubts on the sub- 
ject, the able argument of Mr. Dyce, 
in his recent pamphlet * would, we 
apprehend, have removed them. 
‘If this question had to be con- 
sidered apart from the real or 
supposed possibilities of the case,’ 
observes Mr. Dyce, ‘the reply to it 


* The National Gallery, its formation and management, By W. Dyce, R.A. 
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might be assumed without argu- 
ment.’ 

Little or no difference of opinion (he 
continues) seems to prevail among the 
most competent authorities as to the ge- 
neral desirableness of having all our works 
of art, of whatever description, if not un- 
der the same roof, at least in immediate 
contiguity. And, indeed, it is obviously 
so much for the best interests of art, so 
conducive to public instruction and grati- 
fication, and so consistent with sound 
and enlarged views of the nature and 
province of art, that a National Gallery 
should exhibit the development not of 
one art, or of two of them only, but of 
all the arts of design, that, except on 
the score of practicability, it is difficult 
to imagine any reasonable grounds of 
doubt on the subject. 


Mr. Dyce fortifies his reasoning 
by the recorded opinions of several 
eminent persons, who have given 
evidence before different committees 
of the House of Commons, a pro- 
ceeding which at first sight might 
appear superfluous ; but he is quite 
right. It seems part of the national 
idiosyncrasy, belene deciding any 
public question, however simple and 
obvious to its utility, to require halfa 
dozen parliamentary committees and 
as many blue books. It is strange, 
however, that in getting up his 
evidence, and quoting precedent in 
support of his argument, Mr. Dyce 
should have overlooked, or have in- 
tentionally omitted, a case so recent 
and so much in point as that of 
Munich: that when citing the res- 
pected authority of Dr. Waagen, 
and what had been done in the 
Berlin Museums, he should have for- 
gotten or disregarded the Baron 
Klenzeand theGlyptothek. Herewe 
find sculpture not only treated with 
equal consideration with painting, 
but a building designed and erected 
expressly for its reception and dis- 
play. It is true that Mr. Dyce’s 
elaborate argument goes only the 
length of showing that sculpture is 
entitled to be equally regarded with 
painting in any museum of fine 
arts professing to be national, but 
whether it should be under the same 
roof, or in immediate contiguity, he 
offers no opinion. We cannot re- 
gard this point with equal indiffer- 
ence, being strongly of opinion not 
only that there should be a National 
Gallery of Sculpture, but that, as at 
Munich, it should be honoured with 
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a distinct building. It seems to us, 
moreover, that there is an obvious 
propriety in the separation, because, 
among other reasons, the same style 
of architecture is not alike suited to 
painting and sculpture, and con- 
sequently that one or the other 
must be placed at a disadvantage by 
the connexion: sculpture, in its 
highest known perfection being in- 
separably associated with the archi- 
tecture of Greece, while painting 
as properly belongs to that of 
Ttaly. Another reason for separate 
buildings is the inexpedience of 
overtaxing the attention of the ordi- 
nary visitor by accumulating under 
the same roof objects of great inter- 
est which may with more propriety 
be disconnected. Let no one under- 
estimate the importance of this con- 
sideration. We are designing esta- 
blishments not merely as safe and 
becoming depositories for works of 
art, but as furnishing for the masses 
of the people sources of enlightened 
recreation ; it is therefore only con- 
sistent with the original purpose so 
to design these establishments and 
dispose of their precious contents as 
to produce the highest amount of 
enjoyment with the least amount of 
fatigue. The smallest interval or 
resting place thus becomes useful, 
the passing out into the open air, 
the mere crossing of a court will 
sometimes serve to refresh both 
body and mind, and it is in this way 
that the connexion of beautiful 
grounds with institutions of the kind 
we are considering becomes of such 
value. They serve not only to sup- 
ply a new pleasure, but to increase 
our capacity for the reception and 
appreciation of impressions of a 
more strictly intellectual character. 
Assuming, then, that we have made 
out our case for a sculpture gallery 
and its distinct footing, we return to 
the question of its site and archi- 
tectural design. 

Tt has been observed that no 
style of building would terminate 
the long walk which #-is proposed 
should form the approach on the 
north side, with such agreeable 
effect as one designed on the model 
of a Greek temple. But if we con- 
sider such a building in reference 
to its southern aspect, its eflect will 
be found still more strikingly sue- 
cessful. It is to be borne in mind 
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that there is a considerable fall in 
the F ound, as it slopes towards the 
south. By raising, then, the new em- 
bankment and walk to the level of 
Kensington Gardens, and giving it, as 
is contemplated, a slight inclination 
upwards so as to favour the opera- 
tion of bridging over the carriage 
roads, it would finally reach an 
elevation of between thirty and 
forty feet above the present surface. 
Upon this high embankment, par- 
tially masked by trees of ample 
growth, and ascended by a noble 
flight of steps, would boldly stand 
our Doric temple. Those accus- 
tomed to consider architectural 
questions will readily comprehend 
what a fine effect such a building 
would have in such a situation, 
especially when lit up by the sun. 
So far we have only touched the 
architectural fitness of the building 
for the situation; but if considered 
in reference to the purposes of 
sculpture, the result will be found 
equally satisfactory, for what can 
be more appropriate than such an 
association? Why should not this 
building be an exact copy, sculp- 
tures and all, as far as a copy could 
be made, of the Temple of Theseus, 
or even the Parthenon itself? It 
might not be quite perfect, restora- 
tions seldom are, but in the hands 
of our best artists,—and it would 
be a task worthy of the best,—the 
result could hardly fail to be highly 
interesting and valuable. Such a 
restoration would be a study, nay 
more, a museum in itself. 

As beyond the plan of connecting, 
in the manner we have described, 
the new territory with the Park 
and Gardens, we do not pretend to 
do more than throw out loose sug- 
gestions, it would of course exceed 
our purpose, as it would our avail- 
able space, to enter into minute 
details of such a structure as would 
be required to embrace all the 
objects of a great national Sculpture 
Gallery. There are other reasons, 
too, why su@h an undertaking at 
present would be inopportune. The 
question is, as yet, scarcely enough 
advanced in public opinion. From 
the first moment the subject of a 
National Gallery of Pictures en- 
gaged our attention, we have always 
regarded a Gallery of Sculpture as 
a mere question oi time, but seeing 
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the slow progress which the original 
idea was making, it seemed to us 
rofitless and inexpedient to intro- 
oes into the discussion a new 
element, which would probably have 
the effect of alarming the econo- 
mists and retarding the general 
object. In the meantime, sculp- 
ture had a local habitation, though 
scarcely a fitting one, at the British 
Museum. The question, however, 
has received an immense impulse. 
To the Great Exhibition, among 
its other good results, this is clearly 
owing; and the time has evidently 
arrived for at least a discussion of 
the question, though there may still 
be occasion for moving in the matter 
with a certain amount of patience 
and caution. Bearing these things 
in mind, and having a becoming 
fear of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer before our eyes, we would 
not practically carry our views of a 
National Gallery of Sculpture, for 
the present, beyond the great cen- 
tral feature which we have here 
indicated. We may, however, sug- 
gest that the wings, as we contem- 
plate them,— wings to a Greek 
temple being an architectural ano- 
maly—should be masked by plant- 
ing. Some fine trees already exist 
on the ground, which would be 
available for this purpose, and there 
is ample space for such further 
planting as may be necessary, with- 
out injuriously obstructing the light. 

Before taking leave of this part 
of our subject we must point out 
another advantage which the plan 
we are advocating would have over 
that indicated in the report of the 
Royal Commissioners. Instead of 
the National Gallery, as in the latter 
case, filling up nearly the entire 
available space fronting the Park, 
and consequently leaving no suffi- 
cient intervals on its flanks between 
it and the neighbouring terraces, 
the building here proposed would be 
separated fromthese terraces on both 
sides by upwards of two hundred 
feet of embankment and planting, 
giving to it that marked and ample 
isolation which is so desirable, both 
for architectural effect, and the 
comparative exemption from atmo- 
spheric impurities which it would 
secure. 

The interesting inquiry as to 
where the National Gallery can be 
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placed to most advantage will now 
naturally suggest itself. It is to be 
regretted that the question regard- 
ing its removal from its present site 
should have been reopened. After 
the emphatic opinion which Mr. 
Faraday is understood to have given 
as to the deleterious effects of the 
atmosphere at Trafalgar Square on 
the national pictures ; and after the 
reports, first, of a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1850; and 
next, of a Government Commission 
in 1851, specially recommending 
their removal, it was reasonably 
supposed that the question was set 
at rest. What makes this proceed- 
ing seem the more extraordinary is, 
that in addition to the total disre- 
gard which it evinces for these high 
authorities, it ignores the decision 
of the late Government upon the 
subject. Not only did Lord Derby’s 
Government virtually sanction the 
concurring judgments which had 
been pronounced, but beforeagreeing 
to ask Parliament for a grant of 
public money for additional pur- 
chases of land at Kensington Gore, 
it imposed the condition on the 


Royal Commissioners that a fitting 
site, within the boundary of these 
lands, should be found for the new 
National Gallery. Can this be a 
financial ruse on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
— time before dipping into 


is surplus? Be this as it may, it 
is curious how little emotion the 
case excites. The reason perhaps 
is, that no one believes in it. For 
our own parts, we must say that 
our surprise is greater than our 
alarm. We only hope that our re- 
spected Chancellor will compensate 
for this little contretemps by coming 
down handsomely when the question 
is, as soon it must be, ended, and 
active operations determined upon. 
We now return with unabated con- 
fidence to our subject of the appor- 
tionment of the ground at Kensing- 
ton Gore, as it concerns the final 
location of the National Gallery. 

As the tendency of our suggestions 
is, while giving an earnest support 
to the general scheme, to disturb 
some portions of it, and as these 
again involve some changes in the 
number and disposition of the build- 
ings, it may be well to refer to that 
passage of the Commissioners’ Re- 
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port which touches upon this section 
of the subject. The language of the 
Report is guarded as to a recom- 
mendation of any particular appor- 
tionment of the ground. Still it 
does indicate an arrangement which, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
appears desirable. According to 
this, the National Gallery—as we 
have seen—they would place on 
‘the advantageous and more ele- 
vated site fronting the Park;’ the 
Commercial Museum, or Museum of 
Manufactures, on the corresponding 
site fronting the Brompton Road ; 
in the central portion, a building 
where the different societies might 
rocure that juxtaposition which 
te long been desired; and at the 
two sides the departments of Prac- 
tical Art and Practical Science. 

Supposing that portion of the 
scheme which regards scientific so- 
cieties withdrawn, the more central 
portion of the ground, according to 
this plan, would be left unoccupied. 
It is here we would place the 
National Gallery. A copy of the 
plan, lately printed by order of the 
Commissioners, will be found in the 
Lilustrated News of May 14th, and 
will greatly aid the reader in follow- 
ing our argument. Dividing the 
ground into three parts, the Gallery 
would come a little lower down 
than a third from the Kensington 
Road. Its exact situation would 
naturally come opposite the opening 
marked on the map, an opening 
extending to the westward, and 
intended to form a new road or 
street in that direction. 

Here we must fairly state, that 
for the perfect success of the plan 
we are recommending, some further 
acquisitions of land will be neces- 
sary. At the same time we are ad- 
vocates for economy in this respect ; 
not that largeness of space is less 
desirable, but because prudence 
suggests that expenditure for this 
purpose be restricted within such 
limits as should not alarm the timid, 
and so check the disposition to con- 
tribute from the public purse as 
promptly and liberally as will be 
needed for a vigorous ——- 
of the general scheme. But looking 
at the very irregular configuration 
of the new property on its eastern 
boundary, and the recorded opinions 
of the Commissioners, it is not un- 
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reasonable to assume that a further 
acquisition of land on this side is 
contemplated. For the additional 
outlay that may thus become expe- 
dient, some offset might be found 
in the redisposal of other portions 
of the property, at an enhanced 
value; portions which might, with- 
out any serious detriment, be spared. 
To return to the question of the 
National Gallery, the advantage of 
lacing it in the position we have 
indicated as compared with that 
recommended by the Commissioners 
would be (1) its more perfect isola- 
tion; (2) its better architectural 
effect. With regard to the first, 
instead of being near a great high- 
road, with its necessary concomi- 
tants of dust and noise, it would 
effectually be protected from such 
uncongenial neighbourhood and its 
injurious influences. And with re- 
spect to the second, instead of being 
seen as gradually approached down 
an inclined plane, with the aforesaid 
highroad in its front, and a line of 
interminable terraces on its flanks, 
it would break suddenly upon the 
view of the visitor as he emerged 
from the great Sculpture Hall be- 
fore described, and which, as has 
been noticed, would serve also as a 
grand vestibule. Here the Gallery, 
a noble building, of lengthened 
facade,—as we are bound to suppose 
it,—wouldstand at adistance of about 
three hundred feet, in perfect seclu- 
sion and repose ; its terraced garden 
stretching from its base, and so en- 
closed by embankment and planting 
as to exclude from view every ex- 
ternal object calculated to disturb 
the harmony of the scene. We have 
only spoken here of its northern 
front. The advantages of our plan 
with regard to the flanks of the 
building would not be less unequi- 
vocal. Instead of, as necessarily in 
the other case, the gallery almost 
abutting on neighbouring dwellings, 
with which it had no architectural 
affinity, we might have wide open- 
ings which would allow its eastern 
and western fronts to be seen to the 
greatest advantage. It is of some 
consequence that these openings 
should be maintained, not merely for 
architectural effect, but to secure to 
the gallery a free circulation of air, 
and as far as possible an exemption 
from those atmospheric influences 
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incident to our great metropolis, 
which have been found so inju- 
rious to the national pictures in their 
present locality. As the formation 
of these spacious avenues in the 
situation referred to would be found 
perfectly consistent with the inte- 
rests of building speculators, it is to 
be presumed that there would be no 
insuperable difficulty in effectin 
this desirable arrangement. inoek 
ing to the plan lately printed by 
order of the Commissioners, the 
avenue extending westward is nar- 
rower than that from north to south. 
We would reverse the distinction, it 
being far more important, according 
to the view we are taking, that the 
openings from east to west should 
be spacious, than those which run 
in the contrary direction. We 
should say, also, that it would better 
accord with the interests of builders 
themselves that the former should 
be distinguished by greater breadth. 
In the latter case only one row of 
buildings would overlook the new 
grounds, and consequently the se- 
cond (supposing a second intended) 
would be very inferior in point of 
situation; while in the other the 
houses on both sides would be 
equally well placed, and the avenue 
terminating with a view of the Na- 
tional Gallery would afford a greater 
temptation and opportunity for 
architectural effect. In short, if 
managed with ordinary skill, these 
open places could not fail to prove 
most attractive situations for private 
residences of a high class. 

With regard to the design of the 
Gallery itself, it would far exceed 
our limits and present purpose to 
enter into details ; we shall not allow 
ourselves to be tempted into a dis- 
cussion as to the best mode of light- 
ing pictures, a question which Mr. 
Dyce has certainly not exhausted. 
We would, however, observe that 
the architecture should, as it seems 
to us, belong to the earlier Italian 
period, and be designed in a noble 
and simple rather than a highly 
enriched style; also, that its prin- 
ciple facades should not be less than 
600 feet in length—that is, one hun- 
dred feet longer than the Pinacothek, 
and about half the length of the 
Louvre. 

Having brought our argument to 
this point—namely, that of fixing, 
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according to our views, the exact 
site for the future National Gallery, 
our chief task is fulfilled; what re- 
mains we wish to be considered, for 
the most part, as subsidiary to that 
object. We cannot refrain, how- 
ever, from some particular reference 
to the other buildings to be embraced 
in the general scheme. 

The great hall for meetings and 
conferences upon questions of inte- 
rest coming within the scope of the 
institution, we would place near the 
Brompton end of the property, 
fronting the new road marked on 
the plan. This might form the 
centre of two semicircular wings to 
serve for Museums of Manufactures 
and Practical Science, and as there 
would not be the same objection to 
a plurality of stories here that there 
would be in the case of the National 
Gallery, the Palladian style might 
aielle be adopted ; and thus, when 
taken with the other great buildings 
embraced within the scheme, we 
should have an illustration of the 
three most interesting periods of 
elassic architecture. 

However all this may hereafter 
be contrived, of one thing we feel 
quite assured, that no architectural 
arrangement can be satisfactory 
which does not exclude from within 
the new boundary, particularly at 
this portion of it, all view of neigh- 
bouring buildings which shall tend 
materially to disturb the harmony 
of the general effect. 

Before taking leave of this portion 
of the subject we must express a 
hope that the question of improved 
approaches to the new galleries and 
museums may engage early and 
earnest attention. The state of 
Knightsbridge* is unsatisfactory in 
the extreme; and the Brompton- 
road is about as bad as bad can be. If 
we are really to look at this great 
public work as a whole, this inse- 
parable part of it—namely, the ap- 

roaches—cannot be disregarded or 

ong postponed without great dis- 
advantage. The neighbouring pro- 
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perty is sure to rise in value, and so 
vastly increase the cost of these im- 
provements, if deferred. 

Another essential in working out 
this great scheme will be the appli- 
cation of a correct taste in laying 
out the new grounds, and skilful 
varrying on the design into the Park 
and Kensington Gardens, should the 
pee plan of connecting them 
ye adopted. And this leads na- 
turally to some inquiry as to what 
is correct taste in landscape garden- 
ing. Upon the question of the com- 
parative merits of the natural and 
elaborate styles there has been a 
good deal of controversy, each 
having its zealous advocates. For 
our own part, we think that much 
of this controversy might have been 
spared. Had there been a more 
correct understanding as to the 
proper limits assignable to each, it 
would be discovered that there was 
norealincompatibility betweenthem; 
on the contrary, that they may 
mutually aid each other—the one 
beginning where the other properly 
ends. Where buildings of architec- 
tural pretension are concerned, it is 
now generally admitted that for- 
mality should prevail for a certain 
distance, which the artist’s eye must 
determine. Should this formality 
of design be carried too far, it be- 
comes wearisome, and derogates 
from the building to which it should 
be accessory. It is beyond these 
limits that the province of landscape 
gardening properly lies; and the 
gardeners of the last century, there- 
fore, committed a serious error in 
wholly abolishing the formal lines, 
the terraces, and alleys of the days 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts. In 
an article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. cuxxvitt.,¢ to which we 
shall presently have to refer for a 
ot purpose, will be found, in 
the midst of much calculated to 
perplex the general reader, some 
very just remarks on the excesses 
of both styles as they have been 
practised in England. 


* The metropolis, but this neighbourhood more especially, owes much to the en- 


terprise and public spirit of one individual. 


We allude to Mr. Cubitt. It is true 


that he may, in the great improvements which he has effected, have been actuated 


by an enlightened view of his own interests. 


Still it is to be regretted that he has 


not met with more support from the Government than he seems to have received. 
With such co-operation, what great things might there not have been effected ? 


+ Article on Fortune’s China. 
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But while we concur in the justice 
of these observations, we cannot agree 
in the disparaging tone which the 
writer adopts towards the gardeners 
of the natural school generally ; and 
must positively protest against his 
confounding, without the least dis- 
tinction, Kent, Bridgman, Brown, 
Wright, and Southcote, as men who 
caricatured the maxim, ars est celare 
artem. If these masters of the art, 
among whom there are many shades 
of difference, are all to be justly set 
down in this fashion, what becomes 
of the national reputation in land- 
scape gardening—an art celebrated 
by some of our most distinguished 
poets and essayists, and which has 
established a fame in other coun- 
tries, where our reputation in the 
arts does not stand very high—an 
art which Gray was so solicitous 
about, because it was ‘the only 
taste which we could call our own’ 
—‘ the only proof of original talent 
in a matter of pleasure.’ It is for 
this beautiful and truly native art 
that we would here put in a word, 
believing it to have fallen into some 
neglect and discredit amongst us. 
This we are prepared to hear de- 
nied; but we must, nevertheless, 
express our apprehensions that the 
opinions of the reviewer whom we 
have just quoted are but too much 
the fashion at the present day. It 
is discovered that the landscape gar- 
deners of the Georgian era carried 
some of their views too far—that 
from being reformers they became, 
in certain instances, destructives ; 
and straight the good and great 
things which they accomplished are 
forgotten. The terrace has been 
restored, and very properly restored, 
to many of the mansions of our no- 
bility. We have the gorgeous par- 
terre, and highly dressed lawn. We 
have also the fountain and artificial 
lake ; but we miss, except in a few 
instances, the earnest imitation of 
nature in her wilder moods—that 
largeness of style and freedom of 
touch, if we may so express our- 
selves, which mark the better works 
of the gardeners of the last century. 
‘We perceive too, this altered, and we 
will say, in some respects degenerate 
taste, in the utter neglect of our me- 
tropolitan parks in all that concerns 
this description of improvement. But 
we hope, among the other good re- 
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sults from the great work at Ken- 
sington Gore, to see this interesting 
question occupying its due share of 
attention. ‘The work itself, when 
it comes to be carried out, will fur- 
nish a most legitimate occasion for 
putting to a practical test the prin- 
ciples for which we are here con- 
tending—namely, the perfect com- 
patibility, within due limits, of the 
elaborate and natural styles of land- 
scape gardening. 

In the new grounds, and the im- 
mediate approach to them, the ela- 
borate style would of course prevail. 
In the Parks generally the natural 
style, or true landscape gardening, 
would be more properly employed. 
Beside its imposing less constraint, 
and being under the circumstances in 
better taste, its greater economy 
would be too much of a considera- 
tion to be disregarded. Highly 
dressed grounds arenotonly very ex- 
pensive in their formation, but they 
require, ever afterwards, constant 
attention. Neglect to them is fatal. 
Whereas in natural designs, the 
work once done may in a great 
degree be left to take care of itself. 
In reference to the Metropolitan 
Parks, the difference in the relative 
staffs which it would be necessary 
to maintain would be immense. 

As intimately connected with the 
proposed design, it will not be out 
of place here to make a few obser- 
vations on Kensington Gardens,— 
upon certain changes they have 
undergone, and the ee 
of which they are capable. To ren- 
der these Seenuilien the more 
clear, it will be necessary to glance 
at the history of these gardens. 

When William the Third pur- 
chased the mansion of Kensington 
from the Earl of Nottingham, its 
garden was of very limited extent, 
It consisted only of that part which 
we now see lying to the south of 
the Palace, and west of the great 
walk. To this Queen Anne added 
that portion which lies to the north 
of the summer-house which bears 
her name, and likewise to the west 
of the great walk. All the rest was 
enclosed from Hyde-park in the 
reign of George the Second. Of 
the first portion—as it has come to 
us—there is nothing which calls for 
any particular notice, but the second, 
or that part added by Queen Anne, 
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was considered as a very beautiful 
specimen of its particular style of 
landscape gardening. It was of this 
portion that Addison wrote his 
interesting description in No. 477 
of the Spectator. The passage is as 
follows :— 


I think there are as many kinds of 
gardening as of poetry ; your makers of 
parterres and flower-gardens are epi- 
grammatists and sonnetteers in this art ; 
contrivers of bowers and grottoes, 
treillages and cascades, are romance 
writers. . Wise and London are our 
heroick poets ; and if, as a critick, I may 
single out any passage in their works to 
commend, I shall take notice of that 
part in the upper garden at Kensington, 
which was at first nothing but a gravel- 
pit. It must have been a fine genius 
for gardening that could have thought 
of forming such an unsightly hollow into 
so beautiful an area, and to have hit the 
eye with so uncommon and agreeable a 
scene as that which it is now wrought 
into. To give this particular spot of 
ground the greater effect, they have 
made a very pleasing contrast, for as on 
one side of the walk you see this hollow 
basin, with its several little plantations 
lying so conveniently under the eye of 
the beholder, on the other side of it 
there appears a seeming mount, made up 
of trees rising one higher than another, 
in proportion as they approach the 
center. A spectator who has not heard 
this account of it, would think this cir- 
cular mount was not only a real one, 
but that it had been actually scooped 
out of that hollow space which I have 
before-mentioned. I never yet met with 
any one who had walked in this garden, 
who was not struck with that part of it 
which I have here mentioned.* 


Now, surely it is not too much to 
say that the spot which drew forth 
80 interesting a description from so 
celebrated a critic ought not to have 
been rudely touched. The necessity 
should have been great, or the im- 
provement unequivocal indeed, to 
justify any material alteration in its 
character; and yet we have seen, 
seemingly without the slightest ne- 
cessity, and manifestly without im- 
provement, the most sweeping and 
unsparing obliteration of all its dis- 
tinguishing features. This gratuitous 
piece of demolition, which a century 
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* From this it would appear that London and Wise practised the natural as well 
as the highly artificial style of gardening. 
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would scarcely suffice to repair, it is 
true, took place some years ago, and 
it would be useless now to refer to 
it, if there were not too much reason 
to apprehend that the same reckless 
spirit of innovation and the same 
rude hand is still at work in these 
fine grounds. Before, however, 
giving an instance, we must refer to 
some changes in the original design 
of the planting, which were made 
about the same period that the 
sweeping reforms took place in 
Queen Anne’s garden, — changes 
which, to say the least of them, 
appear to us in very questionable 
taste. 

It has been observed that the 
third, and by far the largest portion 
of Kensington-gardens, was enclosed 
in the reign of George the Second. 
It was laid out and planted under 
the special auspices of Queen Caro- 
line, by Bridgman, the first land- 
scape gardener of his day. His in- 
tention evidently was to preserve a 
formal and stately style of planting 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
palace, and to carry the eye gradually 
away through long and artfully- 
broken vistas into the far distance. 
To produce this effect of distance by 
combining external objects skilfully 
with the enclosed grounds and as 
seeming part of them, appears to 
have been a favourite idea of Bridg- 
man; and hence his contrivance 
of the sunk fence, commonly called 
a ha-ha, of which he has given us 
here an ingenious example. Of these 
vistas there were three, radiatin 
from a semicircular plantation, whic 
in part surrounds the ornamental 
basin on the eastern front of the 
palace. It is impossible to examine 
with attention the view, or, as it 
may be called, composition, which 
here presents itself to the eye, 
without becoming sensible of the 
fine taste with which it was con- 
ceived. The vistas referred to are 
crossed by others of more con- 
tracted breadth, but still designed 
on the same principle,—namely, that 
of expressing distance through long 
and graceful outlines. Now, the 
point to which we would invite at- 


The writer, recollecting this spot well 


before its transformation, can vouch for the accuracy of Addison’s description—se 


slightly had time altered the interesting features of this charming little scene. 
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tention directly concerns these 
vistas. An attempt has been made 
to convert them all into formal 
avenues by lining them with straight 
rows of trees. We say attempt, 
because the local circumstances do 
not admit of its being carried out 
successfully. A necessary condition 
of this success is that the ground 
should be flat, or in steps; here it is 
undulating, and plan how we will, 
the lines will not look straight. 
In our former paper, we referred 
to the new great walk across the 
centre of the gardens. This walk 
has been carried along through 
one of these vistas, one which, 
in the original design, was more 
open and diversified than the 
rest. Like the rest, it has been 
lined with rigidly straight rows of 
trees; but the interference with it 
in other respects was more serious. 
As originally designed, the northern 
boundary was screened by a fine 
group of trees, which besides serving 
this useful purpose, formed a 
beautiful termination to the vista 
itself. Bridgman, as we have seen, 
was fond of carrying the view into 
the distance, and did so with great 
effect where he had the park beyond 
the gardens, with which to form his 
combination; but where he had no 
control over distant objects—even 
when the distance was composed of 
open fields—he preferred excluding 
it altogether. How would he feel 
could he now see his fine screen 
demolished, not to afford a peep at 
a distant landscape, but to expose a 
shapeless mass of brick and mortar, 
redeemed only from positive de- 
formity by a mere accident ;* and 
this done in the name of improve- 
ment. But as we observed in our 
former paper, this error may be 
turned to some account by using it 
for the new purpose to which we 
have already tlirected attention.t 
But this new planting, how should 
it be dealt with, in respect to the 
proposed approach? This is in its 
way a very interesting question. 
If the ground were perfectly hori- 
zontal, and the lines could be main- 
tained throughout unbroken, this is 
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one of the situations in which, ac- 
cording to our views, the formal 
style would be perfectly reconcile- 
able with good taste. This walk 
would be the approach to a group of 
noble buildings dedicated to the 
arts; the one of most severe cha- 
racter coming first on the sight, 
and forming the natural termination 
ofthe view. In no possible circum- 
stances could regularity of line, as 
regards the planting of trees, be 
more correct ; but unfortunately the 
ground is neither perfectly level, 
nor the continuation of the trees 
unbroken. ‘The first defect perhaps 
might be overcome ; but for the se- 
cond, we fear there is no remedy. 
There are, and must remain, several 
gaps in these lines of trees, from 
the vistas before spoken of crossing 
them at three different points, to 
say nothing of the impossibility of 
carrying on the planting with 
perfect regularity across the park 
and the proposed bridges, which 
would be necessary to complete 
the operation. Seeing, therefore, 
that the principle of strict for- 
mality cannot be successfully carried 
out, that it would be the attempt 
and not the deed, we would adopt 
another which can; namely, that of 
intentional irregularity, and thus 
restore the spirit of the original de- 
sign. The effect would still be 
stately and impressive, the only dif- 
ference being, that the lines of plan- 
tation within which the eye would 
range would be more varied in form 
and detail. This would bring the 
question of restoration to an issue, 
with regard to the other vistas, 
where the meddling to which we 
have alluded has taken place. Even 
had its principle been correct, which 
we totally deny, we hold that its 
adoption underthe circumstances was 
inexpedient, for this reason among 
others—that the present generation 
must have long passed away before 
the new planting can successfully 
compete with the tall stately old 
trees which it now vainly attempts 
to screen. Meantime it must have, 
in a greater or less degree, a crude, 
unfinished, and deformed appearance. 


* The Church spire referred to in our former paper. 

+ It will be desirable to secure some control over the design of the buildings to 
be hereafter erected opposite this walk in the Bayswater-road, so that it shall cor- 
respond harmoniously with it. 
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We must here notice a remark of 
the reviewer to whom we before re- 
ferred. Winding up a depreciatory 
passage regarding the landscape- 
gardeners of the last century, he 
writes as follows: —‘ But now-a- 
days it will scarcely be believed, we 
hope, that Kent, in order the more 
effectually to conceal every vestige 
of design, had some dead trees put 
in when he planted Kensington 
Gardens.’* Now, how any one could 
have written this passage who had 
ever seen these gardens, even on a 
map, is beyond our comprehension. 
In the first place, it was Bridgman, 
and not Kent, who planted almost 
the entire of Kensington Gardens. 
Kent could not have had much to 
do with them, as every portion of 
the grounds belongs more to the for- 
mal than to the natural style, and we 
recollect to have seen it remarked 
that Kent and his disciples ridiculed 
the design of these gardens, on 
account of this very formality. But 
let us hear a witness who does not 
live so very far north as the re- 
viewer. Mr. Knight, in his London, 
tells us that the ‘ arrangement of 
these gardens has been complained 
of as disagreeably formal ;’ but adds, 
‘with great injustice, for the for- 
mality is only in the ground plot, 
not in any view of the garden that 
ean meet the eye of the spectator 
at one time. + Inthe correctness of 
Mr. Knight’s statement and opinion, 
we need hardly say we entirely 
eoneur. 

We now come to the more serious 
injury to which we previously al- 
luded. A little more than a year 
ago the whole northern side of these 
gardens was thrown open to the high 
road, by the substitution of an iron 
= for the high wall which be- 
ore enclosed them. We were no 
admirers of the old wall, with its 
angles and clumsy buttresses, but a 
substitute might have been found 
for it without exposing to a great 
highway, with all its ungenial and 
discordant sights and _ sounds, 
grounds whose distinguishing and 
characteristic charm had hitherto 
been their privacy and seclusion. 
Nor is this all. Informing the new 


* This incident of the dead trees is mentioned by Horace Walpole. But be the 
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fence, between twenty and thirty 
old trees, most of them of large 
growth, were cleared away at one 
fell swoop. These trees served a 
most important purpose, in screen- 
ing a row of mean-looking houses, 
which, fully revealed, now overlook 
this portion of the gardens ; and also 
forming an appropriate background 
to a noble group of pines, which all 
must have noted and admired who 
are acquainted with the spot. ‘There 
was not the slightest necessity for 
this mischievous proceeding. It 
might have been avoided by merel 
following the bend of the high road. 
We own we cannot understand the 
solicitude for the privacy of these 
gardens which would raise a cry of 
alarm at the bare idea of placing a 
National Gallery of Art within their 
confines,—a temple, as it were, to 
the very Genius of tranquillity and 
repose ; and yet can look on with in- 
ditference at such an outrage as this. 
Nowa word about the Serpentine. 
But first, gentle reader, we must 
ask you, do you ever walk in Ken- 
sington Gardens? If you do, you 
must have observed, upon entering 
at the north-eastern gate, the green 
and yellow complexion of the water 
as it there meets the eye. On its 
banks perhaps may be seen groups 
of pretty children, feeding, and 
otherwise in friendly communica- 
tion with, lively little ducks that 
here do flock and delight to paddle 
about and revel in the ‘ verdant 
mud.’ Now the children and the 
ducks are all very well, and very 
pleasant to see ; but the mud—mud 
in such a situation !—does not seem 
quite the thing; and you will pro- 
bably ask, how it happens that a 
spot, in many respects so favoured, 
should have got into this filthy 
state? If you get an answer, it is 
not likely to be satisfactory; and 
you may desire to go a little further 
into the matter,—not the mud, but 
the inquiry. Now it is to satisfy 
this laudable spirit of inquiry for 
which we give you credit, that we 
here volunteer to lay before youa 
few facis which we happen to know ; 
and in order to make the case the 
more clear, we will begin at the 


fact as it may, it could have had but little effect upon the general design, which 


manifestly belongs to the formal style. 


T This evidently refers to the design before the late interference with it. 
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beginning. The Serpentine, then, 
you must know, was formerly a 
chain of pools, fed by a rivulet 
called the Bayswater, which takes 
its rise somewhere near Hampstead. 
This rivulet in time became a ditch, 
and avery dirty ditch too; so dirty, 
indeed, that at length it was deemed 
expedient to turn it into the main 
sewer. It is not many years ago 
since measures were taken with this 
view; but so imperfectly was the 
work done, that, in certain states of 
the weather, this filthy stream, now 
grown more offensive than ever, 
continues to make its way into its 
old channel. That is the orna- 
mental water of the choicest of all 
the public pleasure-grounds — the 
Royal Gardens of Kensington ;—the 
water, moreover, which serves the 
er ea of a great metropolitan 
ath to hundreds of her Majesty’s 
liege subjects, the far-famed Ser- 
— is subject to periodical 
oodings of common sewage! But 
we wish to be just: means have 
been taken to intercept this sewage 
before it reaches the bathers. With- 
in a few yards of the arches from 
which it issues, there is a deep 
eutting which extends from bank to 
bank, and which was designed to 
eatch and retain this foul stuff. 
The contrivance, to be sure, is not 
very effectual for its purpose, the 
most impure matter floating on the 
top; but had it been otherwise, 
and the result been equal to the 
intention, what then? Why, that 
beneath the surface upon which our 
little friends the ducks are revel- 
ling, and under the very noses of 
the children sent out for pure air, 
is a deliberately contrived cess- 
ool! 

We have referred only to matters 
which have the most obvious claims 
to official attention on the score of 
the public health. We cannot, 
however, refrain from some allusion 
to the facilities for ornamental im- 
yoerenent, which this portion of 

Censington gardens affords. The 
natural inclination of the ground, 
and the form and disposition of the 
fine old trees which adorn it, require 
but the slightest aids from art to 
make it one of the most interesting 
spots of which the Metropolitan 
Parks can boast. Coming as it does, 
or rather would, suddenly on the 
eye of the visitor, on his entrance 
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from the open, garish, but not inap- 
propriate scenery of the Park with- 
out, the effect would be striking 
and agreeable in a high degree. 
Our limited space forbids us from 
entering into details, but we may 
briefly state, that the means we 
contemplate comprise some em- 
bankment and planting, the removal 
of the unsightly tunnel, from which 
the present scanty supply of water 
issues; and the substitution for it 
of a bridge of appropriate design; 
the water to be largely augmented 
(by an Artesian well, if necessary), 
the source concealed among trees, 
&e., so as to convey the idea of an 
indefinite continuation; a new bed, 
of some hard material, laid so as to 
bind the soft clay, which is here the 
natural formation; and, of course 
the sewage turned into a more 
fitting channel. 

The greater diffusionof knowledge 
which for some years past has been 
silently taking place among the 
masses, evident in various signs, but 
in none more than their higher ap- 
preciation of everything in the way 
of art,and their improveddemeanour 
in public places, clearly points out 
the policy of encouraging these good 
dispositions by providing for the 
working classes increased means of 
rational enjoyment and heatthful 
recreation. oe furtherance of such 
a policy, no means seem more ac- 
ceptable to the people themselves, 
or more free from alloy of any sort, 
than the ornamental improvement 
of the public parks and gardens, 
particularly when takeninconnexion 
with national galleries and museums. 
We have seen the slow progress our 
national picture gallery has made, 
and is still making ; but as concerns 
the metropolitan parks, so far from 
the policy advancing, it has, as far 
at least as taste is concerned, mani- 
festly retrograded. We cannot ad- 
mit that the keeping of the roads 
and walks in tolerable order, and 
pruning a few trees, amounts to or- 
namental improvement in the larger 
sense in which we are considering it. 
It is true that new parks have been 
added and promised, and greater 
confidence shown towards the 
people than formerly; Hampton 
Court has been thrown open, and 
greater facilities afforded at Kew. 
But the signal success which has 
attended these experiments should 
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have only acted as stimulants to 
larger and more generous measures. 
Sir William Molesworth is a re- 
former, and report speaks favourably 
of his taste in gardening. Could he 
be brought to apply his capacious 
mind to these comparatively small, 
butstill important matters, we might 
hope to see some material amend- 
ment in them. 

There is hope too to be derived 
from other good influences that are 
abroad ; and this brings us back to 
the point from which we started, 
namely, the large andcomprehensive 
scheme for the promotion of the arts 
of civilization, which has sprungfrom 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. How 
this important institution is to work 
in all its details and ramifications, it 
is of course impossible for us, as it 
is manifestly beyond our sphere, to 
predict. But in order that its full 
amount of public benefit may be 
produced, it will clearly be necessary 
that it should receive general co- 
operation and support. We are 
afraid, however, that simply trusting 
to the same principles to which the 
success of the Exhibition was owing, 
would hardly be safe in this new and 
important undertaking ; that volun- 
tary assistance alone will not be 
sufficient ; and that more extensive 
aid from the state than merely ‘ find- 
ingroomandsystem’ will be required. 
In short, without public grants, and 
that too on a very liberal scale, we 
must not expect to see that prompt 
and vigorous action which will be 
necessary to ensure the desired re- 
sults. The buildings once erected, 
buildings worthy of their high des- 
tination, there can be no doubt that 
contributions would flow in abun- 
dantly. But we must have the 
buildings before these donations can 
reasonably be expected. In the case 
of the National Gallery, whole col- 
lections, it is said, may be relied 
upon; and no doubt in the other 
departments contributors would be 
equally liberal. In order that the 
requisite state support should be 
freely dispensed, public opinion 
should be unequivocally pro- 
nounced; provincial meetings should 
be held, and discussion invited. An 
object so truly national requires but 
to be thoroughly understood to 
meet national support. It is thus 
that it becomes so important that 
any element likely to cause serious 
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difference of opinion, or opposition, 
which does not involve some essen- 
tial principle, should be frankly with- 
drawn. It would be great presump- 
tion in us to point out the exact line 
which it would be prudentto take. To 
adjust the means to the ends in view; 
to create a system with elements so 
nicely balanced that it shall attract 
without absorbing, and centralize 
without enfeebling local action, will 
be a nice task, requiring much skill. 
But while we do not pretend to 
say how all this is to be worked 
out, we may venture to suggest 
one or two important functions 
which the new institution may per- 
form. Beside exercising a general 
superintendence and control over the 
great galleries and museums which 
would be embraced within the 
scheme itself, it might exchange 
copies of transactions and mutual 
suggestions with the different 
learned bodies, schools, and socie- 
ties established for the promotion of 
art, science, and manufactures, both 
at home and abroad. An abstract 
of this correspondence might, in the 
form of a report, be laid, through 
the Government, before Parliament 
and the country, annually. Sucha 
report would comprise an immense 
mass of interesting information, dif- 
ficult of collection by other means, 
and its circulation could hardly fail 
to do great good, by exciting an 
honourable emulation in those to 
whom this information would more 
especiallyrefer. The Commissioners’ 
report alludes to scholarships and 
other honorary degrees in the educa- 
tional system proposed to be esta- 
blished. These honours, wherever 
the actual schools should be situated, 
might most fittingly be dispensed 
here,—with all the circumstance and 
high sanction likely to give addi- 
tional value to the honours bestowed. 
Then, with regard to the great con- 
ferences before alluded) to, the Bri- 
tish Association furnishes us with an 
analogy. For general objects these 
general assemblages would take 
place; when ended, the different 
societies svould retire to their seve- 
ral sections, otherwise their own 
localities. Having thus thrown our 
modicum into the public discussion, 
we ourselves respectfully retire, 
wishing the eminent persons who 


have this noble work in hand a cor- 
dial ‘God speed.’ 
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THE FACTORY OF THE HANSEATIC MERCHANTS IN THE 
CITY OF LONDON.* 


OME of our readers may per- 

haps be acquainted with certain 
extensive premises, situated in the 
City of London, between Thames- 
street and the river, flanked towards 
the west by Cosin’s-lane, and to- 
wards the east by All Hallows-lane, 
well known under the name of the 
Steel-yard. There, some centuries 
ago, the Kasterlings, or, as they 
were also called, the Merchaunts of 
Almaigne, the members of the 
Hanseatic Guild, used to reside, sur- 
rounded by their goods and mer- 
chandise, piled up in long, narrow 
warehouses, and seeing their vessels 
ride before their eyes on the broad 
bosom of the Thames. Since then, 
trade and commerce have poured 
into wider channels, the vessels of 
the principal European nations, 
touching at every coast on both 
hemispheres; the intercourse be- 
tween the old and the new world 
has risen to an extent which would 
amaze Christopher Columbus or Sir 
Walter Raleigh, were they per- 
mitted to revisit this earth, the un- 
known regions of which they, when 
alive, so fervently explored. Eng- 
land has victoriously kept pace with 
this wonderful progress of commerce 
and civilization ; to a certain extent 
the heirs of what was formerly the 
mighty Hanse Union of Germany 
have done the same. The flags of 
Hamburgh and Bremen are known 
to this day on all the seas of the 
globe; and Lubeck, though less 
flourishing, keeps up her harbour, 
and the many curious emblems of 
her grandeur as the former mistress 
of the Baltic, far different from the 
decay of the Queen of the Adriatic. 

Although the property in Thames- 
street is still in the hands of the 
Senates of these three cities, for 
many years past they have let their 
separate warehouses for various pur- 
poses. The intention to sell the 
right, which they and their fore- 
fathers have for centuries enjoyed, 
has occasioned the appearance of the 
volume before us, which has been 
edited carefully, and with great 
learning, by Dr. Lappenberg, the 


well-known historian, and keeper 
of the archives of the free city of 
Hamburgh. 

We do not propose to direct the 
reader’s attention to all the contents 
of this book, nor to the valuable 
appendix, which contains a collec- 
tion of charters, letters-patent, and 
other public and private documents, 
a great number of which have never 
been printed before, nor even to 
the general history of the settle- 
ments of the German merchants in 
this country ; but we will proceed, 
with Dr. Lappenberg’s assistance, 
to show how, at a very early period, 
the mercantile intimacy between this 
country and the North of Germany 
nourished that busy seafaring spirit, 
which, after the New World and 
the direct road to the East Indies 
had been discovered, and had doomed 
for ever the great republics of the 
Mediterranean, soonacquired vitality 
and elasticity enough to wrest from 
the hands of the Romanic nations, 
from Spain and Portugal, the com- 
mand of the high seas, and even- 
tually to spread the enterprising 
and colonizing Anglo-Saxon race 
over all the quarters of the globe. 
It is the infancy of this northern 
commerce, its political reasons, and 
social influences, and effects, which, 
it appears to us, may receive some 
interesting illustrations from Dr. 
Lappenberg's labours. 

Togetherwith the name of Britain, 
when it first appears in history, we 
meet with that of London—its 
greatest and wealthiest city, with 
an incomparable seaport. Britons, 
Romans, and Saxons successively 
endeavoured more or less to profit 
by its inestimable value, and each 
left their traces upon the spot. 
The times when the heathen and 
piratical Danes used to run up 
the river, and to ravage its shores, 
passed by like so many occasional 
storms; it was the happy mixture 
of the Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
elements which chiefly contributed 
to produce the hardy English na- 
tion, so much bent upon, and by 
constant practice soon experienced 
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in, attracting to London a greater 
commerce than had ever existed in 
any part of the North of Europe. 
rom times immemorial the a 
site shores of the continent, visible 
on a clear day from the white cliffs 
of Dover or the downs of Folkstone, 
had been linked to this island by 
navigation and trade between kin- 
dred races. Belgic-Celts once in- 
habited both sides of the Channel ; 
and Julius Cesar became mas- 
ter of the Menapians before he 
could venture to cross over to Bri- 
tain. We find some part of the 
continent called the Littus Saxoni- 
cum at a time not much before the 
Jutes and Saxons first arrived in 
Kent. The Frisian inhabitants of 
the Netherlands and of the flat 
country about the mouths of the 
rivers Weser and Elbe were akin 
to these new comers; they spoke 
dialects of the same low-Germanic- 
stock of language, easily under- 
stood by each other; the process 
of emigration and colonization, as 
it always has been the case since 
the days of Tyre and Carthage, of 
Miletus and Corinth, carried in its 
train an early commerce between 
the descendants of the same race in 
the old and in the new country. 
Thus the natural wealth of the is- 
land, wool and corn was soon im- 
ported to the continent. It stands 
to reason that the shortest way was 
usually preferred, especially whilst 
the German sea was infested by 
northern pirates. The traflic to the 
Flandrian provinces, which owe 
their early and lasting bloom un- 
questionably to their admirable geo- 
graphical position, must be of great 
antiquity. The earliest documents 
upon record, the laws of the Anglo- 
Saxon King A®thelred IL., referring 
to the history of this commerce, add 
to merchants from France and Nor- 
mandy those from Flanders, and 
mention the names of places like 
Hogge, on the Zwin, and Liége. 
Through the country of Flanders 
and Brabant lay the high road to 
the old imperial capital north of the 
Alps, Cologne, the Colonia Agrip- 
ina of the Romans. There had 
Sioa undoubtedly a constant com- 
munication between Cologne and 
London at the time when Tacitus 
wrote. The first traces, however, 
of a brisk commerce between the 
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two places are not on record before 
Henry II., the first Plantagenet, 
ascended the English throne, at 
a time when Cologne was the 
largest and most prosperous city in 
Germany, equal in size to either 
Paris or London. On account of its 
greatness, and of its being the see of 
a powerful archbishop, it is well 
known that the influence of Cologne 
in the affairs of the Germanic em- 
pire has been preponderating and 
decisive for many centuries. But it 
does not appear to have been sufli- 
ciently explained why, during the 
severe struggle of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellins, Cologne, with rare ex- 
ception, served as a link between 
the policy of this country and that 
of the Guelphs in Germany. 

That the great city on the left 
bank of the Rhine, being proud of 
her origin as a Roman colony and 
as one of the eldest daughters of the 
church of Rome, should have fa- 
voured that political system which 
soon became the ally of the Pope, 
is not surprising. As soon as the 
Dukes of Saxony, the descendants 
of the famous old house of Billung, 
became the champions of this cause 
in Germany, in opposition to the 
Hohenstaufen, representing princi- 
pally South-German interests, the 
Archbishoprie was by its geographi- 
cal position drawn into their sphere. 
It was, therefore, an event of not in- 
ferior importance when Henry II. of 
England, a clear-sighted and power- 
ful ruler, gave his eldest daughter, 
Maud, to Henry the Lion, the 
mightiest prince of the empire, who 
held two great duchies in his hand, 
Saxony and Bavaria, who conquered 
the Slavonic races on the shore of 
the Baltic, and claimed the Guelphic 
inheritance on the Adriatic sea. The 
policy which was sealed by that 
marriage has been consistently fol- 
lowed out by all the Plantagenet 
kings of England, has frequently 
decided the fate of the Guelphs, and 
though often foiled in their endea- 
vour to obtain the imperial crown, 
has ultimately secured their influ- 
ence in the north of Germany. 

Everybody knows that Henry the 
Lion was attainted of high treason 
in the year 1181, that he was sub- 
dued and exiled by his great antago- 
nist the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa, that he lost all his lands, with 
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the exception of Brunswick and 
Luneburgh, which had been settled 
upon his wife, the English princess, 
and that the Archbishop of Cologne 
shared the spoils, after having been 
bought over to the Emperor's side 
with the Duchy of Westphalia. But 
while the expelled duke and his 
family found a hospitable asylum at 
Rouen and Westminster, the citi- 
zens of Cologne became more unruly 
and troublesome than they had ever 
been before. They saw the naviga- 
tion of their river impeded, the free 
roads towards the west intercepted, 
and the archbishop busily engaged 
in surrounding their city with mas- 
sive stone walls, the foundations of 
which have defied the more deadly 
projectiles of later ages. A few 
years, however, completely changed 
this anomalous position. Even the 
archbishop could not advantage- 
ously maintain his influence on the 
Hohenstaufen side. When Richard 
Cour-de-Lion, on his return from 
the crusade, fell into the hands of 
Henry VI., the avaricious Emperor 
of Germany, and at last, after a cap- 
tivity of a year and a half, obtained 
his liberation by a heavy ransom of 
150,000 marks of silver, he passed. 
through Cologne, and Adolphus of 
Berg, the archbishop, leading him 
into the cathedral of St. Peter, in 
the presence of a vast multitude of 
priests, knights, and citizens, in- 
toned himself the chant of the day : 
* IT know that the Lord Jiath sent his 
angel, and hath delivered me out of 
the hand of Herod, and from all ex- 
pectation of the people of the Jews. 

A few days later, acknow ledging 
thankfully this joyful reception 
given to him, King Richard granted 
to his citizens of Cologne, in a char- 
ter dated Litge, February the 16th, 
1194, that they should henceforth be 
free of a duty of two shillings a year 
which they had been bound to pay 
as a tax to the crown for their 
Guildhall in London, and that they, 
without any restrictions, should 
have the liberty to travel through- 
out his realm, and to sell and buy 
at all the market places wherever 
and whenever they pleased. 

In gratitude for this boon, the 
citizens and their bishop, a few 
years afterwards, were the chief pro- 
moters of the election of Otho IV., 
King Richard’s favourite andnephew, 
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as King of the Romans. They stood 
manfully by him during many event- 
ful periods of his life, and only gave 
up his cause ultimately a year after 
the great disastrous battle of Bou- 
vines, where the united forces of 
John of England, the Count of 
Flanders, and Otho, the Saxon 
Emperor of Germany, were defeated 
by the statesmanship, the superior 
military means, and the good for- 
tune of Philip Augustus of France. 
Yet the ancient alliance was not 
broken for ever. When Fre- 
deric II., in his contest with Rome, 
after a long and chequered reign, 
had lost the cause his house, 
and a time of schism came over 
Germany, the Guelphic king elect 
was a Plantagenet prince, Richard 
of Cornwall, the wealthy brother of 
Henry III., whose chief support 
was again derived from the enthu- 
siasm of the Cologne commonalty. 
The intimacy of Edward I. and 
Edward IIT. with the German 
houses that struggled against the 
ascendancy of the Habsburgh and 
Luxemburgh dynasties went  to- 
gether with the same commercial 
influence. 

In the meantime Cologne had 
joined that great Hanseatic Bund, 
which, following the example of an 
earlier union between the flourish- 
ing towns of Flanders, had grown 
up to a confederation of cities 
within the pale of the Empire, and 
had even outstridden its boundaries 
by founding colonies in the far 
east, on the banks of the Duna, 
establishing factories in the north 
at Wisby, on the isle of Gothland, 
and at Bergen, in Norway, and by 
enlarging the ancient German wharf 
in England. The Hanse Confedera- 
tion rose to power in the course of 
the thirteenth century, as an un- 
deniable fact, that civic liberty and 
mercantile wealth followed every- 
where in the wake of the Guelphic 
interest, in the north of Germany 
as well as in Lombardy. King 
John had already complied with 
the special desire of his nephew, 
Otho IV., and issued the first letters 
patent to the merchants of the city 
of Bremen, afterwards one of the 
principal members of the Hanse 
Union, securing them free import 
and export to and from England. 
Only twelve years later, we trace 
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the first Lubeck vessels taking their 
direct route from Travemiinde to 
the river Thames. We have met, 
in that highly valuable yet still un- 
searched, collection of royal and 
autograph letters of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century in the Ar- 
chives of the Tower of London, 
with a curious letter, addressed by 
the advocate, consuls, and com- 
monalty of the city of Hamburgh 
to King Henry III., wherein those 
worthy magistrates, in a somewhat 
pert and threatening tone, tlaimed 


redress for the injuries a citizen of 


theirs, Master Willekin Kranen, 
had sustained from the inhabitants 
of Dunwich, once the most flourish- 
ing trading-place in the eastern 
counties. Similar letters from Riga, 
Wismar, Stralsund, Lubeck, and 
several other places on the shores 
of the Baltic, which, for the greater 
part, are addressed to King Ed- 
ward IIT., contain curious facts 
about the warlike relations between 
the German Hanse and the Seandi- 
navian kingdoms, and well deserve 
to be printed. 

This encroaching growth of the 
seafaring North-German cities in 
the English trade excited in the 
beginning not a little jealousy and 
hostility from the part of the Cologne 
merchants, who, on account of their 
ancient factory in Dowgate-ward, 
claimed the exclusive right of com- 
merece. But when even Lubeck, 
which was considered to be the 
capital of the confederation, had 
done homage to Richard of Corn- 
wall, the ‘ Kynge of Almaigne,’ as 
he is called in the song, the current 
of princely support was so much in 
favour of the Hanse towns, that the 

Cologne rights and properties soon 
merged in those of their rivals, and 
that both united, in a charter of 
Henry IIL., dated a.p. 1260, are de- 
signated as the merchants of Al- 
maigne, who possess the house in 
London called the Dutch Guildhall, 
Aula Teutonicorum. 

The important chronicle of the 
mayors and sheriffs of London in 
the so-called Liber de antiquis le gi- 
bus, a curious volume preserved in 
the City archives, and published a 
few years since by the Camden So- 
ciety, relates the story of a man 
whose personal position must have 
greatly promoted the final settle- 
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ment of a united Teutonic factory 
in London. Soon after Thomas 
a Becket had been made a Catholic 
martyr by the hands of the four 
assassin knights in his cathedral at 
Canterbury, among the multitudes 
that flocked to visit his shrine, there 
came a native of Cologne, Arnold 
of Grevinge, with his wife Ode, who 
since their marriage had been child- 
less. They both fervently invoked 
the saint to fulfil their great desire, 
and to bless them with children, 
and promised, if they were presented 
with a son, that he should be dedi- 
cated to the church of Canterbury. 
Arnold settled afterwardsin London, 
where Ode bore him a son Thomas, 
and a daughter Juliana. Thomas 
did not become a monk, but took 
the vow in the crusaders’ army that 
went under Count Baldwin IX. of 
Flanders and conquered Constan- 
tinople, where he disappears, like his 
general, who had seated himself on 
the throne of Byzantium as the first 
Latin Emperor. Juliana, however, 
became the wife of Thedmar, a 
native of the city of Bremen, and 
by him the mother of eleven chil- 
dren. One of them was born on 
the 9th of August, 1201, and re- 
ceived in baptism the name of his 
grandfather, Arnold. He was des- 
tined to act for a number of years a 
distinguished part in the affairs of 
the City of London, where he ap- 
pears about the middle of the cen- 
tury as one of the aldermen. His 
wealth is sufficiently asserted by the 
heavy fines which at one time he 
was obliged to pay into the Royal 
Exchequer, whilst his influence and 
political creed as a stanch royalist are 
shown by the fact that the barons, 
under their chief, Simon of Montfort, 
the Count of Leicester, were desirous 
of having him executed, a fate from 
which he was saved only after the 
king had won, in the year 1265, the 
decisive battle of Evesham. 

This man, by virtue of his descent 
and many old connexions with the 
house of his family, acted for several 
years as alderman of the Teutonic 
Guild; and the circumstance, that 
two such important offices as a 
magistracy of the city of London 
and the governorship of the foreign 
merchants were held by the same 
person, cannot but have been of very 
great advantage to the latter. Dr. 
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Lappenberg has established, we be- 
lieve with complete success, the cer- 
tainty of a conjecture, which has 
escaped the editor of the Liber de 
antiquis legibus, that as the chro- 
nicle of the mayors and sheriffs of 
London betrays an intimate know- 
ledge of the city affairs of the day, 
the author being no clerk, but a ma- 
gistrate, and as it treats profusely of 
the family history of Arnold and his 
emigrant ancestors, and inserts seve- 
ral private documents of their own, 
it can only have been written by 
Arnold himself. 

After this, and during an age, 
when, in conjunction with the com- 
mon liberties of the realm, those of 
the City were strengthened more 
and more, the Hanseatic settlements 
in England, at London, Boston, and 
Lynn, contributed vastly to inter- 
national communication between all 
the countries north of the Alps, and 
the prosperous growth and maritime 
power of the Hanse towns. This is 
not the place for summing up the 
details of the development of their 
London factory, their statutes and 
various privileges ; but a few speci- 
mens of their duties, customs, and 
manners will convey a favourable 
elucidation of burgher-lifeduring the 
latter centuries of the middle ages. 

The merchants of Almaigne, after 
they had concluded their final treaty 
with the civic authorities in the year 
1282, were for a long time anxious 
to obtain for their chief an alderman, 
or even the Lord Mayor of the City 
of London himself, whose services 
they rewarded by presenting him 
formally every New- year’s day with 
fifteen gold nobles (a gold coin of 
the value of 6s. 8d.), wrapt up in a 
pair of new gloves, in conformity 
with on old custom, as it appears 
from the laws of A&thelred IL., the 
Anglo-Saxon king. We find them 
also making annual presents to the 
new lord mayor of a keg of the best 
sturgeon, commutable into forty 
shillings, of two barrels of herrings, 
worth two nobles, of a hundred- 
weight of Polish wax, ccmmaienie 
likewise into forty shiilings. Andrew 
Aubrey, lord mayor in the early part 
of the reign of Edward ILL, who 
seems to have been the great favou- 
rite of the foreigners, received from 
them a voluntary gift of fifty marks. 

By means of these voluntary 
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customs they preserved their own 
jurisdiction as emanating from an 
alderman, whom they themselves 
had chosen, and the very rare 
privileges of proprietors in a foreign 
country, which so long as the busy 
traffic of her quiet guests advanced 
her own interests, protected such 
exclusive rights to an unusual de- 
gree. For these purposes, therefore, 
the generally frugal Hanse mer- 
chants never spared their wealth. 
In the following centuries we find 
them paying not  inconsiderable 
yearly fees to their three counsel, 
who, as it appears, were chosen from 
the Sergeants-at-law, to the usher of 
the Royal Starchamber, who with 
due formality was regularly invited 
to the annual festival given in the 
Steel-yard on the day of St. Barbara 
(December 4th), a dinner at which 
a couple of magnificent codfish were 
el an indispensable dish; 
to the lord mayor and sheriffs 
of the city of London, their ushers 
and yeomen, and to the servants of 
the ministers of the crown, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the first Lord of 
the Treasury. The ledger of ac- 
counts, kept by the clerk of the 
Steel-yard in 1590, sums up, among 
other curious items :— 


To the sheriffs - - - - ££ 0 
To Mr. Fantsc heme, the 
Queen’s remembrancer - 

To the keeper of the starcham- 
ber - - ‘oe oe 

To the pc nenstee : 

To his servants - . 

To the sergeants of the Ad- 
miralitie - - - ‘ 

To the clerks of the ¢ heeneal . 

To the keeper of the Counsel- 
chamber - - - 

To his servant - - - - 

To the secretary of the Lord 
Chancellor - - + - - 

To his chamberlain 

To the usher of the court 

To his servant - - - 

To the S Senstalenaltthis lined 
Treasurer - - - - + - 

To his chamberlain - - - 

To the clerk of Mr. Walsing- 
ham, the s snetary for 
foreign affairs — - af ms 

To his chambe wlain- - - - 

To the customer searchers of 
Her Majesty's House of 
Customs and other officers 
of Her Majesty and the City 
of London as a New-year’s 
gift, according to old usage 

3A 
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For sturgeon and wine, that 
had been given away for the 
sake of a eeageananne mer- 
chant - - - - 

For gloves to put the New- 
year’s presents in - - - 010 0 


The kind and friendly feelings 
which had long subsisted between 
the English and the resident 
strangers were apparent on many 
great occasions. When Henry V1. 
returned, in February, 1431, Siew 
Paris, a magnificent reception was 
given to him on his entry into 
London, the lord mayor, sheriffs, 
and aldermen riding on horseback 
in their purple and scarlet robes, 
richly lined with far; and John 
Lydgate, the poet, an eye-witness 
on the occasion, who described the 
spectacle with careful minuteness, 
does not forget to mention the Ger- 
man merchant— 

And £sterlinges, glad in her maneres, 

Conveyed withe sergeauntes and other 
officeres, 

Estatly horsed, aftyr the maier riding, 

Passid the subbarbis to mete with the 
kyng.* 
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But the turbulent reign of the same 
unhappy sovereign, fostered by the 
antagonism of the passions of the 
two houses, aroused likewise the 
first serious disturbances of this 
peaceful and thriving community. 

Partly jealousy of a guild of English 
merchants, on account of the privi- 
leges of the Hanse in the northern 
trade, partly the overbearing resent- 
ment of certain cities on the conti- 
nent, members of the union, against 
some Englishmen who had visited 
them in the pursuit of their mer- 
cantile speculations, occasioned va- 
rious breaches of the peace, espe- 
cially on the high seas. At one time 
the English captured a fleet of 108 
vessels belonging to Lubeck and to 
Riga houses, which being heavily 
laden with salt, were bound on 
their way homewards, just passing 
the Bay of Biscay. In revenge, the 
large Bergen trading vessels of Lu- 
beck infested for a considerable time 
the whole of the German sea, and 
seized many an English galley with 
cloth and other merchandize. This 
mutual animosity, to the great 
damage of commerce, continued for 
several years; a number 
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sies passed to and fro, but all endea- 
vours to satisfy the just claims on 
both sides were frustrated for some 
time by reciprocal obstinacy. It 
was demanded in England that the 
merchants of Almaigne should pay 
the same duty on wine and wool 
which all other foreigners who fre- 
quented the English markets were 
subjected to: in 1469 they were 
condemned to pay a fine of 13,520/.; 
many members of their guild were 
taken into custody, and the privi- 
leges and the properties of their 
establishment in London were in 
great danger of being seized for 
ever. At the same time the C Jologne 
people had quarrelled with the other 

cities. The rupture would have be- 
come irreparable, had not the Eng- 
lish Parliament taken the first step 
to restore peace, during the very 
days when armed vessels be longing 
to Hamburgh, Bremen, and Dantzie, 
sailing under the flag of Charles the 
Bold, “Duke of Burgundy, had landed 
simultaneously on various spotsof the 
English coast. Itis due to the me- 
mory of King Edward IV., to state 
that he contrived a beneficial seitle- 
ment of all the differences in a peace 
concluded at Utrecht, and ratified 
at Westminster on July the 20th, 
1474, by which their old privi- 
leges were restored intact to the 
Hanse merchants. Two years later, 
the citizens of Cologne were success- 
ful, by the personal interference of 
the Emperor Frederic III. in their 
behalf, in being readmitted into the 
fraternity of the Steel-yard. 

On the basis of this new confir- 
mation of their ancient rights, the 
German Hanse weathered the 
stormy days of the Reformation ; 
and though losing day by day in 
political importance, endeavoured to 
make the best of the new tracks of 
navigation recently opened so suc- 
cessfully by the rival seamen of the 
Apennine and the Pyrenzan penin- 
sulas. ‘The last bright days in the 
power of Luveck and her confede- 
rates have of late been made the 
subject of some very eager and mi- 
nute inquiries in Germany, espe- 
cially with respect to the eventful 
period in which George Wullen- 
weaver, the Protestant Burgher- 
master of Lube eke, i in secret un der- 
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standing with our King Harry and 
his minister, Thomas Cromwell, 
fought the Roman-ecatholic King of 
Denmark, and ended his short but 
brilliant career on the scaffold. We 
do not venture to trace the merits 
of these researches, but we find the 
merchants of Almaigne, nearly to 
the end of the sixteenth century, 
enjoying their civil as well as their 
religious liberties in this country, 
the German Protestants being the 
next after the Dutch and Walloons 
who obtained the right of establish- 
ing churches and chapels for the 
erformance of their respective re- 
‘ormed services. 

It is true, that certain suits be- 
tween the Merchant-Adventurers, an 
English company, and the merchants 
of Almaigne, were dragged through 
the courts almost unceasingly. But 
it was only towards the conclusion 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the totally altered mercantile 
and maritime circumstances of the 
age and of this country in particular, 
demanded the removal of all indivi- 
dual restrictions which stood in the 
way of the mighty development 
of British commerce, and after 
Drake and Norris had taken about 
sixty Hanseatic vessels, and English 
residents had been expelled from 
Elbing and Stade, that the German 
merchants were ordered to quit the 
Steel-yard by a royal writ, dated Ja- 
nuary the 13th, 1598. 

The crown employed the property 
for a short period as a depository of 
naval stores, until. soon after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, it was 
given back by contract to its former 
owners, upon condition of their ad- 
mitting on similar terms the mer- 
chant - adventurers at Hamburgh, 
Lubeck,and other places. After this, 
the Germans tried again to rent 
their establishment, using a part 
of it themselves, and letting the 
remainder to others. They appointed 
a resident Steel-yard-master. an oflice 
which, with certain alterations, is 
continued until this day; and being 
now on the same footing with the 
merchants of all other nations, en- 
deavoured to make their factory the 
centre of their mercantile country- 
men residing in London. The old 
exclusive guild was gone for ever; 
but in more than one respect they 
continued to enjoy, socially and 
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religiously, a sort of commonalty of 
their own, a privilege which they 
cherished the more eagerly after the 
Steel-yard was consumed by the 
great fire of London, in 1666. The 
many legal suits which arose from 
this disaster threatened the German 
merchants with an inadequate repa- 
ration of their loss; they, however, 
steadfastly persisted in driving their 
cause through the courts, and not 
only retained their property, but 
were invested, by a royal charter of 
Charles I1., with the right of erect- 
ing a church of their own, close to 
the Steel-yard, on the spot where an 
English cok had stood before the 
great conflagration— Trinity the 
Less, the mother of all the various 
German churches and chapels which 
now exist in the metropolis. 

We have hitherto said nothing of 
the buildings of the Stee/-yard ; the 
mention of the fire of London, how- 
ever, gives us the opportunity of 
offering some short notices about 
what these houses were in former 
times, and what they now are. 

In the Utrecht treaty of 1474 the 
plac e is called Staelhof, alias Stgl- 

ard—a name which is explained by 
Mr. Hudson Turner and by Peter 

Cunningham in his Hand-book of 
London, as signifying the spot 
where once the great public beam 
and balance stood, by which all 
goods were weighed on landing in 
order to secure the king’s toll. The 
original Guildhall of the Colo; one 
merchants in the thirtee nth century, 
the Aula Teutonicorum, was situ- 
ated close to the ancient city gate 
on the water side, the name of 
which is still preserved in the ad- 
jacent lane, Dowgate. In the fol- 
lowing centuries several estates in 
the vicinity were added by pur- 
chase: the house of a knight, Sir 
Thomas of Salisbury; that of Sir 
Richard Lyons; another house, 
given originally by Richard LI. to 
a follower of his queen, Ann of 
Bohemia; five houses on the western 
side of Windgose-lane, and several 
more. 

In the sixteenth century the whole 
property was united, and offered a 
considerable aspect, the old hall 
being a huge stone building, with 
three round gates opening into 
Thames-street. Each of them was 
adorned with a Latin distich, the 
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middle of which being ascribed to 

Thomas More, and not unworthy 

of his genius : 

Aurum blanditie pater est natusque 
doloris ; 

Qui caret hoc meeret, qui tenet, hic 

metuit. 

Two large pictures by Holbein, a 
description of which is still extant, 
covered part of the inner walls. 
Here the worthy merchants used 
to assemble and conduct their mer- 
cantile and social affairs ; here they 
also dined together on certain great 
occasions. On the bank of the 
river there had risen a stately man- 
sion, the residence of the Steel-yard 
master. The space between the two 
edifices mad as a garden, with 
fruit trees and vines, where the 
young people used to amuse them- 
selves with various games, but were 
strictly forbidden by a fine of five 
shillings to pluck a plum or an 
apple. 

A house in front with the hall 
was the celebrated Rhenish wine- 
house, the very spot, probably, 
where since the days of Henry in, 
who first sanctioned the free im- 
portation of hock to the citizens of 
Cologne, this wine had been sold 
without intermission. Thomas Nash, 
in his Pierce Penilesse, his Suppli- 
cation to the Devil, makes a slug- 
gard say—‘ Let us go to the Stilliard 
and drink Rhenish wine.’* And in 
one of Webster's plays we read— 
‘I come to entreat you to meet 
him this afternoon at the Rhenish 
winehouse in the Stillyard. Will 

ou steal forth and taste of a Dutch 

un and a keg of sturgeon?’+ The 
same place was famous for its 
smoked ox-tongues, which explains 
the allusion made in Nobbes’s 
Bride— Who would let a cit (whose 
teeth are rotten out with sweetmeat 
his mother brings him from goship- 
pings) breath upon her vernish for 
the promise of a dry neat’s tongue 
and a pottle of Rhenish at the Still- 
yard,’ &c. Even after the great 
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conflagration, Blount says, in 
his Glossography—‘ The Steel- 
yard was lately famous for 
Rhenish wines, neats’ tongues,’ 
&e. The same place is now adorned 
by a large beerhouse, still bearing 
the name of the Steelyard, and 
hanging out as its sign an immense 
gilt grape, such as the traveller 
meets with in almost every street 
of the old German cities. 

Various other halls, dwelling- 
houses of the merchants and their 
clerks, files of warehouses, and a 
wharf, with a large crane, filled the 
remaining space, a ground plan of 
which was taken the year after the 
fire by the indefatigable Hollar. 
The whole place had rather the look 
of a small city fortified by walls, 
which on certain occasions, when 
the foreign burghers could not 
avoid having a quarrel with their 
neighbours, who, perhaps, exaspe- 
rated by their many privileges, 
fought them manfully, served as an 
excellent refuge for the weaker side. 

All this massive grandeur has 
been swept away by time and fire. 
No hall has been re-erected ; a new 
house only for the yard-master was 
built up; but all the new ware- 
houses were soon let in so many 
subdivisions. What will become of 
them nobody can tell, as the pro- 
perty has risen in value; and those 
who may be disposed to “4 it, 
must pay the full price of the day. 

The antiquities of the place are 
likewise gone, except some parch- 
ment and paper in various English 
and foreign repositories, and a curi- 
ous oak screen in the neighbouring 
church of All Hallows, where the 
merchants of Almaigne were accus~ 
tomed to attend divine service dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Bess, and 
which they presented with this hand- 
some carving, the work of a Ham- 
burgh master, who did not forget 
to embellish its centre with the 
double-headed eagle of the empire. 





* Ed. by the Shakspeare Society, 1842. p. 56. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


[HE eighty-fifth year |—a decided 

improvement on tue eighty- 
fourth. But improvement in an 
exhibition does not necessurily imply 
an advance in art; and it is essen- 
tial to mark the delicate distinc- 
tion in this instance. The collection, 
as a whole, is more level, more 
agreeable, has fewer repetitions and 
imitations, and is less chargeable 
with utterly discreditable failures 
than the exhibition of last year. 
Voila tout. To speak conventionally, 
there are no ‘striking features’ in 
it, no ‘ great’ pictures ; we have had 
better exhibitions ‘when George III. 
was king’—and worse. In this age, 
however, knowing the tendency that 
exists to experimentalize in wrong 
directions, and the fatal facility dis- 
played on all sides in the venerable 
art of sinking, we naturally enough 
congratulate ourselves on a respect- 
able mediocrity, in which no very 
glaring offences against good taste 
can be detected, and think we have 
achieved a success if we escape ridi- 
cule and contempt. 

The improvement in the general 
character of the exhibition may be 
traced in two or three aspects dis- 
tinctly. The animal and landscape 
painters, still retaining the same 
individuality of treatment, in which 
we can discern no perceptible ad- 
vance, are rather more ambitious in 
their choice of subjects, and in that 
point of view are here and there 
entitled to credit for a desire to 
elevate their particular departments. 
The portrait painters do not outrage 
nature and art so cruelly as usual; 
there are some very good pictures 
of that class, while the vices which 
have hitherto acquired so bad a dis- 
tinction for it are neither so fre- 
uently nor so forcibly displayed. 
he pre-Raphaelite brethren are 
vindicating the true genius which 
we never doubted they possessed, 
by ascending out of crude forms and 
dainty details into purer and nobler 
creations. There are also fewer 
pictures de genre than ordinary, for 
which we have as much right to be 
thankful as for anything we have 
gained. The absence of the worn- 
out Vicars of Wakefield, and the 
eternal scenes out of the Spectator, 
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reproducing the same affectations 
with scarcely a ve modification 
of design or manipulation, is all 
clear profit. Some samples of Eng- 
lish characteristics are always de- 
sirable; they contribute to the 
healthy development of original art, 
and to the maintenance of a native 
school. But Sophia and Olivia, in 
satin gowns (which excellent Dr. 
Primrose could ill afford), looking 
like actresses dressed for a comedy, 
may be spared with obvious advan- 
tage to the artists and the public. 
To be relieved from the meretricious 
monotony of these simpering faces 
and theatrical misrepresentations of 
humanity, affords us considerable 
satisfaction; and, although we can 
not add that the painters, in aban- 
doning this class of pictures for the 
present, have gone direct to the 
study of English life for new varieties 
of the species, we are willing to ac- 
knowledge that they exhibit an in- 
clination to forsake those paths of 
dalliance in which nothing more is 
to be gleaned—except by a wholly 
different mode of treatment—either 
to their own credit or our pleasure. 

We do not profess to enter into 
a minute criticism of the pictures ; 
but rather to touch upon those pro- 
minent points that mainly affect the 
final impression of the Exhibition; 
and with that view, we will —_ 
at once with Mr. Millais’ contribu- 
tions, to which, for several reasons, 
the curiosity of visitors will be first 
attracted. 

Mr. Millais gives us two pictures, 
‘The Order of Release,’ and ‘The 
Proscribed Royalist.’ It is worthy 
of note, that all the Academy cla- 
mour which has been raised against 
the principle Mr. Millais has worked 
upon, with a profound faith in its 
truth, is flatly contradicted by the 
motto on the Academy’s Catalogue, 
which announces that ‘ the art itself 
is Nature.’ Now, this is the entire 
truth, succinctly expressed,'for which 
the pre-Raphaelites have contended. 
In pursuing it to its conclusions 
they have committed many excesses 
—they have suffered accessories to 
overpower the central interest— 
they have distracted attention upon 
details instead of concentrating it 
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upon massed and vital effects— 
they have sacrificed beauty of form 
to a theory intended to oppose ex- 
travagant idealization—and in the 
marvellous richness and close fidelity 
of their treatment they have elevated 
colour and texture to an importance 
which the modern canons of art re- 
ject. But it was easy to see that, 
beneath all this gorgeousness and 
high finish, this earnest study of 
every item and articulation of na- 
ture, this resolution to break through 
the petrified traditions of a school 
which had made no advance, and 
could make none so long as it im- 
prisoned its disciples within pre- 
scriptive usage, there was a spirit 
labouring for free utterance which 
would in due time work a revolu- 
tion in the region of art. Even the 
excesses of the pre-Raphaelites were 
directed to the emancipation of their 
art. They called back the spectator 
to the contemplation of nature, 
however they might shock his settled 
notions of propriety; and, by 
awakening criticism to an wunex- 
pected invasion of the established 
system, they enlarged the sphere of 
its operations, and supplied it with 
fresh conceptions. The very storm 
they mieal like thunder, cleared 
the air. They were then in the 
mere alphabet of nature; and it was 
as idle to suppose that they would 
remain there, and not make good 
the mastery of its language, as that 
the child who lisps in the tongue he 
hears around him should not ulti- 
mately speak it. Weare now ina 
condition to judge for ourselves of 
the progress and the triumphs of 
this startling revolution. We have 
seen how it has drawn in, perhaps 
unconsciously, some of the acade- 
micians themselves ; how this very 
pre-Raphaelism} which was at first 
so superciliously denounced, has 
gradually spread its influence over 
contemporary art; and how the 
pre-Raphaelites themselves have 
gone on steadily correcting their 
early exuberances, and bringing 
their excellences nearer and nearer 
to maturity. While the Academy, 
as a body, have persevered in a 
track from which it was considered 
a sort of heresy to deviate, these 
young artists, bursting the trammels 
of convention, have in reality illus- 
trated the Academy motto by prac- 
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tically asserting the principle, that 
the true art is nature. 

The first of these pictures of Mr. 
Millais represents the liberation of 
a prisoner, whose wife, with her 
sleeping child in her arms, brings 
the order for his release. The story 
is told with powerful effect, and 
the whole expression is intensely 
pathetic. There is a fault—common 
to these artists—in the inordinate 
length of limb assigned to the pri- 
soner; but, with that exception, the 
picture is entitled to unqualified 
praise for the subtilty with which 
it seizes upon the conflict of feelings 
engaged in the moment of profound 
emotion it embodies. The husband, 
exhausted and broken down by 
suffering, has thrown his head upon 
the bosom of his wife, who encircles 
him with one arm, while she supports 
her child with the other. The form 
of the child, fast asleep in the midst 
of this ecstasy, with flowers dropping 
out of its fingers, is marvellously 
painted ; and never was flesh more 
exquisitely rendered than in the fall 
of its legs. But the triumph of the 
picture is in the form and features 
of the wife, in which the most com- 
plex emotions are brought out with 
extraordinary success. We see still 
in her eye the fear that has ha- 
rassed her—she is not quite sure 
of his liberty—we read the whole 
story of her struggles, and sor- 
rows, and heroic endurance, in that 
hectic flush mounting upon the 
pallid cheek; we coluatiienl at once 
the fulness of joy to which she does 
not yet dare to give way, the ner- 
vous exultation, the effort at calm- 
ness, the resolution that has van- 
quished all difficulties, and that now 
comes for its reward, with a show 
of self-control, which will presently 
give way toa flood of happy tears. 
All the incidents of the scene bear 
strietly upon its dramatic solution— 
the unconscious child, the rugged 
guard, the dog (wonderfully painted) 
that is leaping up on its master. 
There is nothing whatever in -the 
details to disturb the impression ; 
only so much of the prison door is 
shown as is necessary to reveal the 
situation, and the background is 
thrown into deep shadow. 

The ‘ Proscribed Royalist’ is less 
satisfactory, as a composition, but is 
equally remarkable for the success 
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with which particular parts have 
been manipulated. The cavalier is 
concealed in the hollow trunk of a 
tree, while his ladylove is standing, 
apparently watching, outside. He 
has seized one hand, which he is de- 
vouring with kisses, and the other 
is plunged in the pocket of her 
dress. The attitude of the cavalier, 
who crouches in his narrow retreat, 
is not suggestive of much dignity or 
sentiment of any kind, and the ex- 

ression in the face of the lady 
Seidl realizes any definite emotion. 
But the execution of the textures, 
the foliage, the pearly bark on the 
trunk of the old tree, the moss, with 
a burst of sunlight lying hot upon 
it, the receding trees, and, above 
all, the satin dress of the lady, have 
never been transcended. All these 
parts of the picture are claborated 
with singular care, and the tone of 
colour, glowing over with golden 
light, is gorgeous in the highest de- 
gree. Inno instance has Mr. Mil- 
jais shown greater magnificence of 
treatment. Boughs, leaves, and 
moss bask in an absolute luxury of 
brightness. 

‘Claudio and Isabella,’ inthe prison 
scene of Measure for Measure, by 
Mr. Hunt, ranks next to these pic- 
tures, and belongs to the same 
order. The contrast between the 
weakness and cowardice of the man, 
and the religious strength and moral 
elevation of Isabella, is finely ex- 
sressed, and obvious at a glance. 
30th figures are charmingly painted. 
That of Claudio has a crushed 
and awkward appearance, which, 
although it is censurable as one of 
the vices of pre-Raphaelitism, yet 
assimilates curiously enough with 
his character, and assists in its 
revelation. He looks as if he were 
shrinking within himself from the 
clear gaze and steadfast words of 
Isabella, whose face, exquisitely 
lovely and full of _ strength, 
upright attitude and calm, earnest 
eyes, are admirably characteristic. 
There are some highly suggestive, 
but unobtrusive, incidents in the 
scene —such as the blossom wan- 
dering into the window, and the 
church-spire seen beyond — which 
considerably heighten the poetical 
effect ; and, as usual, the choice of 
colour and management of light are 
of a high excellence. 
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A sweet little picture by Collins 
is next in rank and merit. Itisa 
child uttering a prayer; and grace 
and innocence have rarely found a 
more loveable or lovely interpreta- 
tion. The child’s face has the true 
epee of childhood — round, 

bright, unconscious of its own 
sweetness, and replete with purity. 
A fuchsia that is drooping over is 
the perfection of skill. Imagination 
plucks it from the canvas. 

There are some specimens (not 
many, we are happy to say) of vile 
ee of the pre-Raphaelites 

cattered over the walls. We may 
recat e one, as a warning to hang 
up to all the rest, ‘The Release of 
a Captive Thrush,’ by Mr. Vinter. 
In this sickly bit of absurd senti- 
mentality, all the crude sins of the 
masters are zealously preserved—as 
imitators always linger in the sins 
of a style after the original perpe- 
trators have renounced them. ‘The 
hanging committee have consigned 
Mr. Vinter to the condemned cell 
of the Octagon Room; and we 
should be more disposed to applaud 
the sentence if others who had a 
better right to the lighted rooms 
than many that are found there had 
not shared the same oblivion. 

It would be only an act of justice 
to exhibitors to shut up the Octa- 
gon Room altogether ; or, if it is to 
be employed as a refuge for the des- 
titute to showa little more conscience 
in the use to which it is applied. 
If a few of the portraits were trans- 
ferred to it there could be no great 
sause of complaint; and if the com- 
mittee were tovote one of themselves 
into its twilight, we should be ready 
at once to give them credit for justice 
and magnanimity. It would be only 
fair, by way of proving that the 
consider the room fit for the exhi- 
bition of pictures, that one of their 
own body should oceasionally occupy 
a few feet of its gloom. 

Amongst the works that derive 
prominence from the reputation of 
the master, independently of their 
intrinsic claims, are two large piec- 
tures by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
‘Night’ and ‘ Morning.’ Here Sir 
Edwin revels in the grandeur of 
bleak mountain scenery, and repro- 
duces, in a new phase of action, 
with undiminished ‘pathiaienns and 
power, their antlered denizens. 
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Another picture, called ‘The Twins,’ 
not on quite so grand a scale, will 
— command a wider popu- 
arity, from the greater repose of 
the subject, and the closer iociaw- 
ment of the details. If we may 
apply the expression to such a 
group, there is a charming pastoral 
feeling in this work which has sel- 
dom been surpassed; and every 
particular of the treatment is full 
of life. A fourth contribution from 
the same hand, smaller in size 
than the others, but certainly not 
less interesting, ‘The Children of 
the Mist,’ is a wondrous study of 
atmosphere, in which the gradations 
of distance, seen through a veil of 
mist on the mountain tops, are mar. 
vellously rendered by the forms of 
stags fading away from the fore- 
ground into vague outlines. The 
peculiar phenomena of those regions, 
where a silvery effect of light may 
be seen penetrating the vapour, have 
been transferred to the canvas with 
masterly skill. 

At the head of the special class 
to which it belongs, there can be no 
hesitation in placing ‘A Wild Sea 
Shore at Sunset,’ by Danby. At 
the first glance, all is black, turbid, 
and indistinct. The glare of sur- 
rounding colours has disqualified 
the eye for judging of the singular 
beauty and solemn feeling of this 

icture ; and it is not until we have 

welt for some time upon the scene 
that we are able to take in and ap- 
preciate its details. We counsel 
the visitor to give a few patient 
minutes to this work, and to get the 
blaze of all the other pictures out of 
his eyes before he makes up his 
mind about it. Its title happily 
describes the subject. The evening 
sun—large, red, and cold—is setting 
upon an horizon of dark waters. 
The mountain peaks, rising in weird 
forms against the sky, reflect the 
red light slightly on their tops. The 
waves have caught the reflection on 
one or two spots where the fire lies 
like molten gold ; and the sea ripples 
in circles of discoloured foam into 
the shore in the foreground, broken 
up by rifted crags. The composi- 
tion is grand in the highest degree, 
and it is difficult to convey an ade- 
quate impression of its profound 
solitude and wildness. The fall of 
evening over sea and land— the 
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blinding haze in the distance—and 
the surging stillness (for the low 
moaning and lapping of the waters 
seem literally to wail out of the 
canvas) that broods over the whole, 
act like a spell upon the imagination 
of the spectator. The poetical 
power of the artist—who stands 
alone amongst his contemporaries 
in dealing with the spiritual aspects 
of Nature—has seldom been more 
successfully displayed. 

Another great forest portrait by 
Mr. Anthony, recals the ‘ Ferns’ of 
last year in a picture of similar 
dimensions. The monarch oak 
stands up with its huge trunk and 
giant branches in the centre—the 
foreground is thickly filled with 
fern and undergrowth—the wooded 
distance suggests the entangled 
confusion of an untrodden forest— 
and the general effect comes as close 
to reality as a liberal scope of can- 
vas, and infinite care in the handling, 
can render it. We look into the 
wood, and our eyes lose their way 
through it; and it requires no great 
stretch of fancy to enable us to 
feel that, if we could venture into 
its mazes we should be knee-deep 
in their wiry parasites and wild 
shrubs. 

Creswick is as delightful as ever, 
and is not the less so for trying a 
little variety. In the ‘Happy Spring 
Time’ he affords us a amen of 
that season of the year, rarely (and 
with good reason) chosen by artists, 
when the leaves are hardly out of 
the bud. The freshness of the scene 
is charming, and all its young vernal 
glories, in spite of their unavoidable 
spottiness, are brought out with ad- 
mirable effect. In another picture, 
*A Welsh River,’ he produces one 
of those landscapes in which his 
familiar hand may be recognised at 
once. 

Lee and Cooper are more ambi- 
tious than usual. A Highland 
River, with a poacher stealthily 
treading the deep grasses on its 
margin, under the shadow of a 
wood, by the former, is bold and 
romantic, and exhibits a broader 
treatment than Mr. Lee has hitherto 
attempted; and in ‘A Summer's 
Sunny Afternoon,’—a large and well 
defined landscape—and ‘Ewe-milk- 
ing,’ a mountain scene with a group 
ot cattle picturesquely disposed, 
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Mr. Cooper shows a determination 
to extend his domain beyond the 
limits of animal life. ‘here are 
several other pictures by these ar- 
tists, which we must not attempt to 
enumerate; but in both, especiall 
in Mr. Lee, whose woodland pretti- 
nesses had been so frequently re- 
peated as to render it necessary 
to his own reputation to strike out 
a new path, there is satisfactory 
evidence of fresh, vigorous and ex- 
tended study. 

One of the most remarkable inci- 
dents in the exhibition is the choice 
of the same subject—‘ The Incredu- 
lity of St. Thomas,’—by two artists, 
Overbeck and Knight. The point 
of action being identical, we are 
unavoidably forced into a contrast 
which is not favourable to our 
countryman. Overbeck treats the 

assage where the Saviour says to 

‘homas, ‘ Reach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust it into 
my side,’ with simplicity and grace. 
The figure of the Saviour, calm and 
dignified, opposes without trick or 
violence the contrite attitude of 
Thomas, who is kneeling at his feet. 
There is nothing in the composition 
to detract from the interest of these 
two figures, the Apostles, who stand 
apart, being auxiliary to the main 
eifect. Thedrawing is admirable, and 
notwithstanding that there is wantof 
depth in thecolouring, and rather too 
much light, or too little shadow, in 
the picture, the pure devotional 
feeling it conveys makes a strong 
impression on the mind. In Mr. 
Knight's design we miss this feeling 
altogether. ‘The subject is treated 
in a stagy taste, irreconcilable with 
the religious sentiment. The group 
about the Saviour, not deficient in 
spirit abstractedly considered, is out 
of keeping with the theme, from 
the flush of colour and movement. 
It lacks the requisite hush and sup- 
p= emotion. Great pains have 

een evidently taken with the figure 
of the Saviour, but the result is a 
disappointment. The face is arti- 
ficial; and, although the traditional 
blue eyes are carefully preserved, 
they are bright and commonplace 
in expression, and have nothing in 
them of the ineffable sweetness of 
the divine nature. Indeed, all the 
eyes in this picture gleam upon us 
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with a sort of metallic brilliancy 
that mars the solemnity indispen- 
sable to these scripture scenes. Mr. 
Knight has two other pictures of a 
religious character, to which the 
same remarks will apply. a 
exhibit practical skill and mue 
richness of colouring; but the re- 
ligious feeling is everywhere wanted. 
It is not much to the credit of the 
Royal Academy that Overbeck’s 
picture is hung above the line, the 
more especially as it is precisely 
the kind of picture to which a pro- 
a distance is really essential. 
low can we expect courtesy, or 
even ordinary consideration, from 
continental artists, if we con- 
tinue to betray this illiberality to 
foreigners? Does it spring from 
jealousy of Delaroche and Winter- 
halter, who, on late occasions, car- 
ried off so much applause from our 
ownartists? Ofcourse weshall be told 
that the suspicion is mean and un- 
founded, that no such feeling exists, 
and that the hanging imperium in 
imperio is actuated by the most 
virtuous and impartial intentions ; 
and we shall be reminded, for the 
thousandth time, of the difficulty of 
finding suitable places for all pic- 
tures. These shallow excuses and 
evasions may be considered by the 
Committee a conclusive answer to 
appeals and remonstrances out of 
doors ; but the Committee may be 
assured that the public entertain a 
different opinion, and that this is 
one of the functions of the Academy 
which, sooner or later, must be aub- 
mitted to a radical revision. If we 
recommend the Council to take 
the initiative into their own hands, 
we do so with no unfriendly mo- 
tive, but from a conviction that a 
reform from within is always the 
surest means to avert the hazards 
of a pressure from without. 

Frank Stone, rising out of those 
pleasing episodes of passion and 
sentiment by which he has earned 
a solid title to popularity, contri- 
butes a scripture scene of remark- 
able beauty, ‘The Master is come.’ 
In this composition, Martha appears 
at the door of a room to announce 
the coming of the Saviour; and 
upon the figure of Mary, who is 
seated, and stooping forward with 
intense gaze and clasped hands, the 
principal interest is concentrated. 
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This figure is powerfully conceived, 
and the expression is extremely 
touching. Another picture, ‘ Now, 
T'll tell you what we'll do,’ is in the 
artlist’s happiest vein. A group of 
girls are clustered upon a heath ina 
circle, plotting merry mischief. The 
faces are exquisitely beautiful, the 
draperies skilfully executed, and the 
whole design treated with great 
brilliancy. A smaller piece, called 
‘A Nile Flower,’ is one of those 
heads in whose eyes we read a ro- 
mance, which no artist knows sowell 
how to indicate as Frank Stone. 
Mr. Ward is this year at the 
head of the historical painters. ‘The 
Execution of Montrose,’ and ‘ Jose- 
phine signing the Act of her Divorce’ 
are his subjects. In the former we 
are most struck by the remarkable 
effects of the light playing through 
the grey haze of the morning. The 
opaque distance harmonizes admir- 
ably with the general tone of the 
atmosphere and the subject; and 
the cross-play of rays, a little per- 
lexing to the eye at first, has a 
nal propriety in the influence it 
exerts over the tragical conflict that 
occupies the fore-ground. The figure 
of Montrose is, perhaps, too finely 
rendered, and the narrow place 
about him is rather overecrowded, 
hardly leaving suflicient room for 
the display of the proceeding which 
constitutes the central action. But 
hurry, and confusion, and pressure 
are the natural characteristiesof such 
ascene. ‘The second picture is of a 
different order. The incident it de- 
icts takes place by candle or lamp- 
Fight, which sheds a strange coppery 
hue over the figures, and imparts an 
unavoidable coarseness to the hands 
and features. These effects are 
given with startling fidelity; the 
artist, to make sure of them, having, 
we understand, painted the picture 
by the light he introduces into it, 
which is suspended in the centre. 
The characters are well preserved : 
Napoleon watching the expression 
on Josephine’s face with concen- 
trated earnestness,—J osephine, rais- 
ing the pen to sign, calm and col- 
lected, but with a trace of grief in 
her eyes, which suggests the agony 
she conceals. 
‘ Othello relating his Adventures,’ 
by Mr. Cope, is a picture of great 
merit. The head of Brabantio is 
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noble and dignified, and Desdemona 
as sweet as Shakspeare has made 
her. Othello is the least successful 
characterization. He does not fulfil 
our ideal ; although it is not to be 
denied that the Moorish charac- 
teristics are faithfully observed. 
‘Queen Isabella of Castile visiting 
the Nunneries’ is in Mr. Hook’s 
best manner. We find no very dis- 
tinct individualization in his treat- 
ment of the subject; but the com- 
position is charming, and the colour- 
ing everything that could be de- 
sired. Another exquisite specimen 
of colouring is Mr. Goodall’s ‘ Epi- 
sode in the happier daysof Charles I.” 
It has all the richness of a Vene- 
tian scene, and displays the peculiar 
powers of the artist to the best ad- 
vantage. The original of this pic- 
ture is now exhibiting at the Dublin 
Exhibition—that at the Academy 
being, we believe, a copy. 

Mr. David Roberts furnishes a 
rich variety of subjects; the prin- 
cipal of which is the ‘Cathedral of 
St. Stephen, Vienna,—the same 
cathedral which supplied him last 
year with one of his grandest in- 
teriors, taken from the arch at the 
opposite extremity. The details of 
this picture are marvellously truth- 
ful. ‘A View in Venice,’ is equal 
to the noblest things he has done in 
this way, and which he alone can 
do with such transparency and 
beauty; and ‘Bethlehem, looking 
towards the Dead Sea,’ recals us 
to those early triumphs of his 
hand, in which he is unrivalled. 
‘The Opening of the Crystal Palace,” 
painted by command, with its suffu- 
sion of crimson carpets and hang- 
ings, required all his delicacy to re- 
press its glowing colours; and the 
skill with which he has managed it 
commands unmixed admiration. 

Of Stanfield’s contributions, ‘The 
Victory, with the Body of Nel- 
son on board, towed into Gib- 
raltar,’ is the most ambitious, and, 
in proportion, the most successful. 
The slow movement of the vessel, 
with its lowered flag, the disabled 
ships lying about, and the general 
treatment of the whole scene affect- 
ingly impress the mind of the spec- 
tator. ‘The Affray with Contra- 
bandists in the Pyrenees,’ is another 
great work in a different style, class- 
ing with the ‘ Macbeth’ of last year; 
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but possessing a more direct and 
striking interest. 

Mr. Redgrave abounds in wood- 
land scenery, touched with a light- 
ness and airiness which we look for 
in vain elsewhere. Of all these 
pieces, each of which has a separate 
merit of its own, we prefer his 
‘ Hour with the Poets.’ The deafiness 
of this picture is wonderful. The 
month of June was certainly never 
before so expressively presented on 
canvas. ‘The Forest Portal,’ want- 
ing the depth and coolness of the 
old masters, is not the less true to 
nature in its foliage and light sha- 
dows; and ‘The Lost Path’ (we 
have nothing to say on behalf of 
the silly-looking children that are 
seated on a heap of leaves), is ad- 
mirably treated. * 

We do not speak of the Miniature 
Room, where the excellence is 
limited toa few artists, whose types 
are as well known as their names, 
and where there is, as on all former 
occasions, a rush of mediocrity 
which criticism explores in vain. 

The sculpture offers at least the 
attraction of variety, and a crowded 
floor. Here, in a solemn semi- 
circle, over which the scanty light 
struggles with feeble gleam, are 
ranged numerous heads whose curls 
and whiskers, diversities of the 
nasal organ, and contrasted forms 
of skull and feature would seem to 
indicate a strange mixture of races, 
and clearly establish the fact that 
vanity is not an infirmity confined 
to beauty. Of the statues, the 
most obtrusive is a ‘ Maid of Sara- 
gossa,’ by Bell, in which the heroic 
sentiment is merged in a kind of 
theatrical and physical ecstasy ; and 
the most curious, as a specimen of 
mechanical dexterity, is a tall 
veiled figure, by Monti, called 
* Truth unveiling herself.’ We ex- 
amined this figure in vain to dis- 
cover the attributes of Truth, un- 
less Truth be a muscular divinity 
of more than ordinary development, 
as the strain of the muscle under 
the right arm would appear to 
imply. So far as the veil is con- 
cerned, M. Monti is fully entitled 
to all the honours that description 
of skill may be considered entitled 
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to. It would be difficult, we imagine, 
to execute a veil in marble with 
more perfect success. ‘The Day 
Dream,’ of MacDowell, is the soli- 
tary charm of the room. Here we 
have purity of expression, and such 
flesh as lovers may ponder over with 
never-ending admiration. The soft« 
ness, the spiritual loveliness, and 
the youthfulness of this figure sus- 
tain, at its well-won height, the 
reputation of this poetical artist. 

Our readers will perceive that we 
have run up and down the rooms 
without any order in the selection 
of works. How can it be other- 
wise? There is no order in the 
arrangement of them. History 
neighbours landscape, and landscape 
shoulders portrait in such a mosaic, 
as to deprive us of the power of 
classification. Some clue to the 
comparison of these various produc- 
tions might be obtained by a clas- 
sified index to the Catalogue, as we 
suggested last year, if a classified 
distribution of pictures be unattain- 
able. But the Catalogue is too 
hastily got up (in which there is no 
excuse for a corporate body like the 
Academy, with large funds at its 
command) to admit of furnishing 
such a desirable help to the public. 
Even in the matter of printing, it 
is chargeable with numerous blun- 
ders. The name of Francis Danby 
is printed ‘ Frances Danby ;’ Dele- 
pierre, is transformed into ‘ Dele- 
piene’ in one place and ‘ Delpierre 
in another; and the Vemaux 
of the index is converted into 
*Veneaux’ in the enumeration of 
the pictures. These are mere straws 
to show how urgently the current 
of haste or carelessness blows in 
which the preparations for the Ex- 
hibition are made. Why should 
there not be more deliberation 
adopted in the regulations? By 
requiring all works to be sent ina 
fortnight earlier, many mistakes 
which are inevitable under the pre- 
sent system might be avoided, to 
the manifest benefit of exhibitors 
and their patrons. We have a right 
to expect that proper names, *% 
least, to say nothing of titles of 
works and their inscriptions, should 
be correctly given. 
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ONSIDERING the careless and 
inefficient manner in which he 
has performed his editorial labours, 
we think it will be generally con- 
ceded that in his character of literary 
man Lord John Russell has been of 
late somewhat too prominently be- 
fore the public. In editing, revising, 
or seeing through the press two or 
three works which have appeared 
within the last few years he has not 
increased his own repute, or added 
to the fame of those who have passed 
away. 

We have so recently spoken of 
the Memorials and Journals of 
Moore, edited by his Lordship, that 
more than a word on the subject 
would be now superfluous. It was 
possibly not in the power of the 
noble lord to decline the editorial 
functions laid on him by his deceased 
friend Moore, for the benefit of the 
poet’s surviving widow, but having 
accepted the trust, Lord John ought 
conscientiously and carefully to have 
performed the duty, and not, as in 
the third and fourth volumes, to 
have allowed proofs on proofs of 
carelessness and incaution (apparent 
occasionally in the first and second 
volumes) to multiply again and 
again. This is a negligence affecting 
both the dead and the living. Cul- 
pable as Lord John has been in this 
instance, he has been still more so 
in reference to his editorial duties in 
the case of Mr. Fox. As respect this 
greatstatesmanand party leaderthere 
was every motive for extraordinary 
care, diligence, and circumspection. 
Mr. Fox stood before all the men of 
his time as the leader and foremost 
champion, orator, and debater of the 
Whig party. Though dead nearly 
halfacentury,andlovedand honoured 
by his personal friends to a degree 
rarely attained by the most popular, 
yet it is a singular and strange fact 
that no biography worthy of the 
amiable man and great statesman 
exists. The sketches by Parr are 
fragmentary, turgid, sesquipedalian, 
and unsatisfactory. The Memoirs 
of the Public Life of Fox, by RK. 
Fell, published in 1808, is a jéjune 
and tasteless performance, filled with 
extracts from speeches, and utterly 
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unworthy of the man or the occasion. 
The rhapsody of Trotter relates 
only to the last couple of years of 
Mr. Fox’s existence, and even on 
matters of fact relating to the fatal 
illness of the statesman Trotter is 
contradicted by Dr. Moseley, Mr. 
Fox’s medical attendant. Though 
the biographical sketch of Mac- 
intosh in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica is in some respects discrimi- 
nating, yet it is a mere outline. Of 
Fox personally Macintosh knew 
little or nothing. That he had access 
to authentic materials cannot be 
denied, but within the compass 
to which he was limited in the Hn- 
cyclopedia he could do no justice to 
his subject. " 

It will be collected from what we 
have said that the public were, in 
the beginning of the present year, 
without any biography of one of the 
foremost political men of this cen- 
tury—the great champion and orator 
of Whiggism. It is true that there 
were Mr. Fox's speeches and his 
correspondence relating to classi- 
cal literature with Gilbert Wake- 
field, and others. But the speeches 
of Fox, though published in five 
volumes, unlike those of Burke and 
Windham, and Canning, never re- 
ceived the benefit of his own cor- 
rection. We learn from Lord John 
Russell what had been generally 
known before, that none of the 
speeches, unless that on moving a 
writ for Tavistock—were ever 
touched or revised by Fox himself. 
Corrected or uncorrected, however, 
they faithfully enough, we believe, 
represent Mr. Fox's opinions. For 
his style recourse must be had to 
his correspondence with familiar 
friends, to his state papers, and to 
his history. The individual, except- 
ing his familiar friends and imme- 
diate and intimate contemporaries 
who, among the past generation, 
knew Mr. Fox best, was his nephew, 
the late Lord Holland. That noble 
lord, Lord John Russell tells us, 
employed himself for many years in 

reparing the materials for a life of 
Mr. Fox. These materials were, at 
some time or other, to be woven 
into a narrative, when the events 
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that passed from 1770 to 1806 were 
to have been reviewed by the noble 
baron, whom Lord John Russell 
calls an enlightened and benevolent 
statesman. But Lord Holland was 
an indolent and enjoyable man, who 
gave up a great deal of time to 
society and to study, or as Lord 
John more ambitiously phrases it, 
to the noble idleness of refined 
society and classical reading. In- 
stead, therefore, of leaving a life of 
his uncle, in which we should find 
the portraiture of a man of flesh and 
blood, instinct with passions, feel- 
ings, and sentiments which we could 
scan and appreciate— instead of 
learning from the nephew how the 
uncle talked, felt, and spoke ; how 
he demeaned himself in public and 
in private, and how he lived among 
familiar friends and dependants ; 
how he composed for the press and 
for the House of Commons; how 
Fox studied, and how he unbent his 
mind in his hours of ease and enjoy- 
ment—all we have is a transcription 
of materials, the greater part by 
Horace Walpole. All that the 

oe of Fox has done 
is that which might have been 
effected by any intelligent and in- 
dustrious copving clerk, to whom 
Walpole’s remarks were confided. 
Lord Holland was himself aware, 
we learn from Lord John’s preface, 
that he should not be able to finish 
his partially arranged collection of 
materials, which was not carried be- 
yond 1786. He told Lord John 
Russell that he believed it would be 
left to him to finish. After Lord 
Holland's death, in 1840, Mr. Allen, 
who was originally an M.D. of Edin- 
burgh, but who subsequently be- 
came a voluminous writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, and who for 
many years was an inmate of Hol- 
land House, began the whole again, 
and inserted many passages expla- 
natory of the history of the time, 
causing a large portion of the cor- 
respondence tobe copied. But this, 
though preparing materials for a 
biography, is not writing a biography 
or the history of a life. 

In this rude, shapeless, and un- 
finished state Lord John Russell 
found the papers when they came 
into his possession, together with a 
very considerable sum of money. by 
the bequest of the late Lady Hol- 
land. That Lord Holland as well 
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as Lady Holland departed this 
life under the firm conviction that 
Lord John would weave into a con- 
tinuous biography the materials 
left him, illustrated by the corres- 
pondence of Mr. Fox, we think 
there can be no doubt whatever. 
The legacy, considerable in itself, 
though not left to Lord John ex- 
pressly and in words as an honora- 
rium tor the completion of this task, 
was at least left with a view, an un- 
derstanding, and a hope that the 
biography might be written. For 
forty years or more the ministerial 
leader of the House of Commons 
had heard his late friend Lord Hol- 
land speak of the writing of this life 
as a thing that must be done, not 
only for the good fame and honour 
of the man, but in the interests of 
the party. For a long series of 
years Lord Holland had been not 
merely talking on the subject but 
collecting materials; but having 
made little progress, he more than 
once intimated to his friend and 
olitical pupil (for such undoubtedly 
rd John was from 1812 and 1813 
till 1830, when he may be said to 
have started on his own bottom) 
that on him would at length devolve 
the labour and the duty. The 
nephew of Fox departed this life in 
the consciousness that the task which 
he had neglected, or to say the least 
imperfectly performed, would be re- 
sumed od completed by a younger 
Whig than himself, by one whom 
he had trained to the labour, to 
whom he had left considerable and 
varied materials—by one also who 
stood prominently forwardasa leader 
of Whigs and a professor of and ex- 
penne of the principles of Fox. If 
ord Holland were to rise from the 
grave in 1853 what would be his 
disappointment. How would he re- 
proach a pupil, a friend, the legatee 
of Lady Holland, who has added 
nothing to the stock of materials, 
who has not even made the old mate- 
rials his own by remoulding and re- 
uniting them, who has merely written 
a preface of a couple of pages to 
each of the volumes he has presented, 
and strung about twenty or thirty 
pages between asterisks. It is no 
answer to say that Lord John has 
been deeply engaged in official and 
political business. 
For ten years or more. he has 
had these papers before him, and 
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surely in the intervals of leisure 
during that period, he might 
have well written, if not a complete 
and perfect, yet a tolerable biography 
of Fox, and of the times in which 
he lived. For this effort no research 
was necessary. ‘The period was 
recent, but a generation removed 
from us ; and in the forty years that 
Lord John has spent in the House 
of Commons and in political society, 
he might have gleaned from friends, 
contemporaries, and opponents of 
Fox abundant materialstor a striking 
biography. Some of the kinsmen and 
relatives, and many of the friends of 
the early youth and manhood of Lord 
John Russell were Fox’s companions, 
so that his sources were ample; yet 
he gives us nothing from such tra- 
ditionary recollections, and has taken 
the pains only to write a few notes 
in addition to the matter accumu- 
lated by Lord Holland, notes which 
might have been struck off in a 
few mornings’ labour before break- 
fast. 

This is not the way in which 
one political leader should deal 
with the memory of another; and 
if Lord John were a large-hearted 
man, or a man of genius and 
feeling, he would feel that he has 
done a wrong to the memory of Fox, 
and to the memory of the friend 
who relied and trusted to his in- 
dustry and attention. If the execu- 
tion of the work, or rather of the 
patch-work, were infinitely more 
perfect than it is, exception might, 
we think, be properly taken to the 
viecemeal publication. Why appear 
wee the public with two volumes 
only, when there may be two or 
more yet to come? Why not wait 
till the whole work had been finished, 
when it might be enjoyed or relished 
in its entirety ? 

We do not say that the stores pro- 
vided by Lord Holland for his sue- 
cessor were not both interesting and 
valuable. Theyare so; and the notes 
of the deceased lord are generally 
just and apposite; but this circum- 
stance only renders the conduct of 
Lord John more wholly inexplicable 
and unjustifiable. He had, which 
few men have provided for them, 
the materials at hand, ready cut 
and dry, and he has made nothing 
out of them. 

It may be asked, what are these 
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materials. They consist of memoirs 
of Horace Walpole, lent to Lord 
Holland by Lord Waldegrave; of 
extracts from the correspondence 
of George ILI. with Lord North, 
lent to Sir. J. Macintosh by Lord 
Glenbervie ; of a correspondence of 
Mr. Fox with his nephew, from 
1790 to 1805; and of various notes 
of the late Lord Holland, and some 
few passages in the text written by 
that noble lord, and also by the late 
Mr. Allen. 

Sir Stephen Fox, the founder of 
the family, was of a very humble 
stock. He was a Tory, both in his 
religious and political principles ; a 
money-getting man in his habits, 
but charitable and afiectionate in 
his disposition. He was remarkable 
for having married a second time at 
the very advanced age of seventy- 
seven years; and as his daughters 
by his first marriage had the good 
fortune of marrying into noble 
families, his sons by the second had 
the yet greater distinction of being 
ennobled by promotion with the 
titles of Ilchester and Holland. 

The son of this Sir Stephen, the 
first Lord Holland, was the father 
of Mr. Fox. The education, for- 
tunes, political connexions, and 
history of the first Lord Holland 
were favourable to the cultivation 
of his natural talents, but unfavour- 
able to any great elevation of public 
principle. 

Charles James Fox was third son 
of this gentleman, and of Lady 
Georgina Caroline Fox, eldest 
daughter of Charles, second Duke 
of Richmond. He was bora in 
Conduit-street, on the 24th January, 
1749. As a child he was remark- 
able for the quickness of his parts, 
his engaging disposition, and early 
intelligence. ‘The first rudiments 
of his education were received at a 
preparatory school at Wandsworth, 
kept by a Frenchman of the name of 
Pampellonne. In theautumn of 1758 
he was sent to Eton, where he ap- 
years to have been a diligent scholar. 
ee Holland has preserved a copy 
of French verses written by Ins 
uncle when he was only fifteen, 
which show him to have been a 
Jad of more than promising abili- 
ties, and of more than ordinary 
familiarity with the French lan- 
guage. Having remained at Eton 
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till the commencement of the sum- 
mer holidays, in 1764, Mr. Fox was 
sent in the following October to 
Oxford, and was placed at Hertford 
College, under the tuition of Dr. 
Newcombe, afterwards Primate of 
Treland. In the following year, 
while still at Oxford, Fox went with 
his motherand his aunts, Lady Louisa 
Conolly and Lady Sarah Bunbury, 
to Paris, and on his return from the 
French capital returned by his own 
choice to Oxford for another year. 
The greater part of the vacation of 
1765 he spent at the University with 
his friend and contemporary, Dick- 
son, afterwards Bishop of Down, a 
man remarkable for warmth of heart, 
gentleness of disposition, uncommon 
agreeableness of manners, and sin- 
gular advantages of person. They 
studied very hard, and their relaxa- 
tion consisted in reading to one 
another, or by themselves, all the 
early dramatic poets of England. 
Mr. Fox finally left Oxford in 
the spring of 1766. In September 
of the same year he sailed from 
Kingsgate for Calais, and proceeded 
from Soissons to Lyons. Thence 
he accompanied his father down 
the Rhone to Marseilles. At Mar- 
seilles they embarked for Naples, 
where they were joined by Lady 
Holland, and passed the winter. 
Young Fox remained in Italy 
much longer than his family, making 
several excursions with Lord Fitz- 
william, Mr. Uvedale Price, and 
Lord Carlisle. Although at this 
period he entered eagerly into the 
pursuit of pleasure, he seems never 
to have intermitted his studies, 
especially those of the modern lan- 
guages of the countries in which he 
was travelling. During the year 
1767, which he passed abroad, Lord 
Holland tells us he was assiduous 
in learning the languages of France 
and ltaly, enthusiastic in his admi- 
ration of Italian poetry, and fond of 
exercising his ingenuity in French 
composition. His letters to General 
Fitzpatrick, Lord Holland tells us, 
are generally in the French lan- 
guage, and many passages of them 
in verse, in the structure of which 
his nephew states ‘he (meaning 
Mr. Fox) seems to have been par- 
ticularly careful and critical.’ As 
no specimens are given in the two 
volumes before us of this French 
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correspondence, we are unable to 
pronounce an opinion, but from the 
samples of Lord Holland’s French 
we have already had in his own 
Memoirs and in his Memoirs of 
the Whig party, we should be loth 
to take his lordship’s opinion either 
on French prose or French verse, 
convinced as we are that his know- 
ledge of the language was imperfect 
and superficial. From other and 
reliable sources, however, we know 
that Mr. Fox’s knowledge of French 
was exact and very much beyond 
the average acquaintance with that 
tongue possessed by accomplished 
Englishmen. By many it has been 
supposed that Fox was a man in- 
disposed to labour. His nephew 
tells a different story :— 

A propensity, says he, to labour at 
excellence even in his amusements dis- 
tinguished him throughout life. Not 
only would he turn the verse in every 
jew esprit of his composition fifty dit- 
ferent ways, but at every little diversion 
or employment—chess, cards, carving at 
dinner—would he exercise his faculties 
with wonderful assiduity and attention 
till he had attained the degree of per- 
fection he arrived at. It was this pecu- 
liarity which led him many years after- 
wards, when asked how he contrived, 
being so corpulent, to pick up the cut 
bails at. tennis so well, to answer play- 
fully, because I am a very pains-taking 
man. Soalso on his appointment to the 
Secretaryship of State in 1782, piqued at 
an observation on his bad writing, he 
actually took a writing-master, and 
wrote copies like a schoolboy. 

Of his youthful studies, Charles 
Fox himself thus speaks, in a simple, 
unaffected letter, dated Florence, 
1867, to Sir George Macartney, one 
of his earliest friends :— 

In the last letter I received from you, 
before that I have now before me, you 
were so good as to inquire what studies 
Thad pursued at Oxtord. To tell you 
the truth, I have read a great deal since 
you left England, and have learnt 
nothing. I employed almost my whole 
time at Oxford in the mathematical and 
classical knowledge, but more particu- 
larly in the latter, so that I understand 
Latin and Greek tolerably well. I am 
totally ignorant in every part of useful 
knowledge. Iam more convinced every 
day how little advantage there isin being 
whatat school and the university is called 
agood scholar ; one receivesa good deal of 
amusement from it, but that is all. 


On Fox’s return from the con- 
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tinent, in 1768, then in his nine- 
teenth year, with Uvedale Price, 
the future statesman wrote to Vol- 
taire, when at Geneva, to beg he 
would allow the two young men to 
call on him. Voltaire very civilly 
answered, that the name of Fox was 
sufficient, though he received hardly 
any visitors, et gue nous venions 
pour Vinterrer. This observation 
is extracted from a letter of Mr. 
Uvedale Price to Mr. Rogers, but 
whatever the knowledge of French 
possessed by Mr. Fox, it is clear 
that Mr. Rogers, Lord Holland, 
Mr. Allen. and Lord John Russell 
have overlooked the error of Mr. 
Price in writing l'interrer instead 
of l’enterrer. Voltaire did not ask 
the two Englishmen to dine with 
him, but he conversed with them a 
short time, walking backwards and 
forwards in his garden, and after 
giving them chocolate, handed them 
a list of some of his works which 
might open their minds and free 
them from religious prejudices, say- 
ing, ‘ Voila des livres dont il faut se 
munir. 

With this account of the visit to 
Voltaire the first book of the me- 
moirs closes. In the second book 
much is derived from the MS. 
memoirs and journals of Horace 
Walpole, whose sprightly yet la- 
boured correspondence is always 
readable though not always reliable. 
As is truly observed in the volumes 
before us, Walpole was a gossip, 
credulous and spiteful. He relates 
every story he im, and, without 
examining into its truth, explains it 
as best suits the prejudices of the 
moment. With the first Lord Hol- 
land, Horace was for many years on 
the most intimate and friendly 
terms, but having betrayed a con- 
fidence reposed in him by Mr. Fox, 
their intercourse ceased. Caution 
end reserve were therefore neces- 
sary in quoting from Walpole. All 
that he says of the precocious talents 
of Fox may be credited, and the 
tales he relates as to the dissipation 
and extravagance of the young man 
are worth preserving as consonant 
to tradition and as painting the 
manners and character of the age. 

To return, however, to Fox. He 
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was elected for Midhurst, (a borough 
now represented by the ex-Home 
Secretary of the Derby Administra- 
tion,) in the Parliament which met 
on the 10th May, 1768. He was 
then only nineteen years and four 
months old, and, as he was absent 
from England, did not take his seat 
till the second session, which began 
in the following November. His 
first speech was made on the 9th 
March, 1769, when he was little 
more than twenty. He spoke 
again on the 14th April, and, a 
third time, on the 8th May. Ho- 
race Walpole alludes, in terms of 
qualified praise, to the second 
speech, saying Charles Fox, with infi- 
nite superiority in parts, was not in- 
ferior to his brother in insolence. 
All three speeches appear to have 
been dashed off in an off-hand man- 
ner, with rapidity, spirit, and a 
knowledge surprising in so young a 
man. The seat at Midhurst was 
bought, but Lord Holland is unable 
to state through what interest. The 
young representative came in, how- 
ever, in the character of a supporter 
of the Government. His father 
was, throughout 1768 and 1769, 
not only on that side, but a bitter 
and eager opponent of Wilkes. 
On the 9th October, 1769, Lord 
and Lady Holland, with their sons, 
Charles and Henry, and Lady 
Cecilia Lennox, (Lady Holland's 
sister, who was in a delicate state 
of health,) went abroad, but pro- 
ceeded no further than Paris, in 
consequence of the dangerous state 
of Lady Cecilia. During his stay 
at Paris, Mr. Fox made himself re- 
markable for his losses at play, al- 
luded to, on more than one occasion, 
by Mde. du Deffaud, in her letters 
to Horace Walpole, which Lord 
Holland refers to, without quoting. 
These are Mde. du Deffaud’s words : 
‘Je ne rentrai qu’) une heure; je 
trouvai toute la compagnie autour 
de la table de jeu; il y avait les 
trois oiseaux,* votre niece, la Sana- 
don, le petit Fox, le petit Craufurd, 
et M.de Lisle. Le Pox gagna trois 
cents lours ; mais la veille il en avait 
yverdu deux cents soixante contre 
Mde.de Boisgelin.’ Inanother letter, 
dated a few daysafterwards,shesays: 


* Madame du Deffaud here alludes to the Marquise de Bouflers, her daughter the 


Countess de Boisgelin, and her niece the Viscountess de Cambis. 
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‘ Je ne suis pas dans l’admiration de 
son compagnon de voyage M. Fox ; 
il a plus d’esprit que de jugement, et 
je ne sens pas que ce soit a la 
jeunesse qu’on doive |’attribuer.’ In 
another letter, written eight years 
afterwards, in 1777, she says, speak- 
ing of Fox: ‘il a beaucoup d’esprit 
denué de toute espece de bon sens.’ 
Again, speaking of a Fox, in a letter 
written the following day, she says: 
‘Le Fox compte vous voir ; dites lui 
* je vous ai écrit beaucoup de bien 

e lui. En effet j’en pense a de cer- 
tains égards ; il n’a pas un mauvais 
cur, mais il n’a nulle espéce de 
principes, et il regarde en pitié tous 
ceux qui en ont.’ 

In 1770 and, more especially, in 
1771, Fox, according to Walpole, 
showed great readiness and ability 
in debate. Lord Holland remarks 
that the facts recorded by Walpole 
confirm his impression, that his 
uncle, even in his early years, was 
singularly attentive to the facts and 
maxims of his adversaries, and began 
very early to sift and examine the 
soundness of the doctrines, in sup- 
port of which accident and his 
father’s situation engaged him. 
Burke’s pamphlet on the discon- 
tents, his own intimacy with that 
_ able man, and his observation 
and candour, gradually prepared his 
mind for the adoption of more sound 
and elevated principles. In January, 
1772, he gave notice in the House 
of Commons that he intended, on 
that day fortnight, to make a motion 
for the repeal of the Marriage Act. 
When he moved this repeal, we 
learn from Horace Walpole, that 
he had not read the act, nor did he 
till some days after. A few evenings 
before, says the same gossipping 
authority, he had been to Bromp- 
ton on two errands,—one to consult 
Justice Fielding on the penal laws ; 
the other to borrow 10,000/., which 
he brought to town, at the hazard 
of being robbed. Of the gaming 
and extravagance of young men of 
those days we are afforded an in- 
sight by Walpole. They had a 
club at Almack’s, where they played 
only for rouleaus of 50/. each, and 
generally there was 10,000/. in specie, 
on the table. Lord Holland had 
paid above 20,000/. for his two sons. 
Lhe manners of the gamesters and 
their dresses for play, were deserving 
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of notice. They began by pullin 
off their embroidered clothes, an 
put on frieze great coats, or turned 
their coats inside outwards, for luck. 
They put on pieces of leather, to save 
their laced ruffles; and to guard their 
eyes from the light, and to prevent 
tumbling their hair, wore high- 
crowned straw hats, with broad 
brims, and adorned with flowers and 
ribbons. Each gamester had a small 
neat stand by him, to hold his tea, 
or a wooden bowl, with an edge of 
ormolu, to hold his rouleaus. _. 
Antecedently to this period, Fox 
had been appointed a Lord of the 
Admiralty, a place which he re- 
signed in February, 1772. The re- 
signation was produced from some 
degree of personal discontent with 
Lord North, but chiefly and mainly 
because he was determined to oppose 
the Royal Marriage Act. On the 
very day Fox resigned, was delivered 
the message from the King recom- 
mending the Act. Lord North and 
the Ministers were ridiculously 
alarmed at this coincidence. 
Frequent mention is made in the 
correspondence of Fox and in the 
collection of excerpts of a Mr. Crau- 
ford, with whom Fox made more 
than one journey to the continent. 
He was, says Mr. Allen, a man of 
parts and vivacity, had been a 
favourite with Voltaire, and lived to 
be the friend of Calonne. He was 
well known in the fashionable world, 
in which his prying disposition pro- 
cured him the name of the Fish. 
He sat in several Parliaments, and 
once attempted to speak. Of his 
failure he gives a sprightly account 
in a letter to Stephen Fox, which is 
preserved in these volumes. This, 
it must be confessed, is but a meagre 
account of a man who played no in- 
considerable part in English and 
French society from 1766 to the 
decease of Mr. Fox. We shall our- 
selves, from sources at our command, 
give a few more particulars. John 
Crauford, of Auchinames, in Scot- 
land, was a gentleman of good family 
and fortune and of considerable ac- 
complishments in polite literature. 
More especially was he distin- 
guished for his familiarity with 
French and foreign literature, and 
for his intimacy with George Sel- 
wyn, Horace Walpole, Madame du 
Deffaud, Madame de Bouflers, sister 
3B 
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of the Prince de Beauveau, and 
Mr. Fox. John Crauford had a 
younger brother, Quentin Crauford, 
who on his return from Vienna in 
1799 resided in Paris till the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens, when 
he was fora time treated as a detenu 
and prisoner of war. But as Mr. 
Crauford was the father of the 
beautiful Countess D’Orsay* (her 
mother was a Miss Sullivan, a hand- 
some figurante at the opera, whom 
Crauford married), as he was inti- 
mate with Talleyrand, Cambacérés, 
de Narbonne, and some of the most 
distinguished men in France—as 
he was moreover distinguished as 
a man of letters and taste—and 
had a fine house, a celebrated pic- 
ture gallery, and considerable pro- 
perty in France, he was allowed to 
inhabit his Paris mansion, in which 
he gathered round him some of the 
most distinguished men in France. 
To Quentin Crauford we owe a very 
good work, written in excellent 
French, called Essais sur la Littera- 
ture Francaise, the first two vo- 
lumes of which appeared in 1803, and 
the last in 1815. We owe also to 
Crauford the publication of a series 
of letters of Bolingbroke to Madame 
Ferriol. John Crauford, the brother 
of Quentin and the intimate of Fox, 
was as much distinguished by taste 
and a knowledge of French litera- 
ture as his brother Quentin, and by 
a sprightliness and amenity of dis- 
position which endeared him to 
Fox. 

Of Fox’s speech on the Marriage 
Bill, Horace Walpole gives us an ac- 
count. He says he introduced it 
with even grace and clearness, and 
without the prepared or elegant 
formality of a young speaker. 

He further tells us that Charles 
Fox had great facility of delivery, 
and that his words flowed rapidly; 
though he had nothing of Burke’s 
variety of language or correctness, 
nor his method, yet his arguments 
were far more shrewd. Burke, says 
Horace Walpole, was indefatigable, 
learned, and versed in every branch 
of eloquence. Fox was dissolute, 
dissipated, idle beyond measure. 
On the very morning of his speech 
on the Marriage Bill he was re- 
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turned from Newmarket, where he 
had lost some thousand pounds the 
preceding day; he had stopped at 
Hockerel where he found company, 
had sat up all night drinking, and 
had not been in bed when he came 
to move his bill, which he had not 
even drawn up. This was genius— 
almost inspiration. 

In 1773, in consequence of his 
losses at play. imperfectly compen- 
sated by his winnings at Newmar- 
ket, where he was usually successful, 
Mr. Fox became involved in pecu- 
niary embarrassments to a great 
amount, from which, in the suceeed- 
ing winter of 1773-4, he was in some 
measure relieved by his father com- 
ing forward and purchasing from his 
creditors the annuities he had 
granted them. The whole of these 
debts, which were discharged 
from Lord Holland’s own estate, 
amounted to140,000/. The late Lord 
Egremont mentioned to the late 
Lord Holland, in 1823, that he was 
convinced there was some unfair 
confederacy among some of the 
players, and that the great losers, 
especially Mr. Fox, were duped and 
cheated. If one had hinted such a 
thing at the time (1773), as Lord 
Egremont remarks, one would have 
been torn to pieces or stoned by the 
losers themselves. But the immo- 
derate, constant, and unparalleled 
advantages obtained over Charles 
Fox were not to be accounted for 
merely by the difference of passing 
or holding the box. In the summer 
of 1773, a woman who had been 
transported, and who a few years 
before had advertised herself ‘as a 
sensible woman, who gave advice on 
all emergencies for half a guinea,’ 
was carried before Justice Fielding 
by a Quaker, whom she had de- 
frauded under the pretence of get- 
ting him a place by interest with 
Ministers. She called herself the 
Hion. Mrs. Grieve, and gave herse!f 
outascousin to Lord North, the Duke 
of Grafton, and Mrs. Fitzroy. She 
had bribed Lord North’s porter to 
let her into his house, and as her 
dupes waited for her in the street, 
they concluded she had access to the 
Minister. Before Fielding she be- 
haved with insolence, abused the 


* This lady was the mother of Genk D’ Pom, so well known in London, me 


died in Paris last year. 
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Quaker, and told him she had dis- 


appointed him because he was an 
immoral man, and had had a child. 
It is singular that so distinguished 
and discerning a man as Fox should 
have become the dupe of this wo- 
man, yet it was so. She had per- 
suaded him, desperate with his 
debts, that she could procure for 
him as a wife a Miss Phipps, with a 
fortune of 80,000/., who was just 
arrived from the West Indies. 
With this bait she amused Fox for 
many months, appointed meetings, 
and once persuaded him that, as 
Miss Phipps liked a fair man, 
and he was remarkably black, he 
must powder his eyebrows. Of the 
intended interview he was disap- 
pointed by the imaginary lady’s fall- 
ing ill of what was pretended to be 
the small-pox. Had a novice been 
the prey of these artifices, as Horace 
Walpole remarks, it would not have 
been extraordinary, but Charles Fox 
had been in the world from his child- 
hood, and in the House of Commons 
from the age of twenty. In one 
stroke, Walpole says, Mrs. Grieve 
had singular finesse. Instead of 


asking Fox for pane which would 


have detected her plot, she was so 
artful as to lend him 300/., and she 
aid herself by his chariot standin 
frequently at her door, which a 
to impose on her more vulgar dupes. 
Lord Holland indeed says he be- 
lieves the loan from Mrs. Grieve to 
be a foolish and improbable story ; 
but the belief of the noble lord 
proves or disproves nothing. He 
further relates that he heard his 
uncle state Mrs. Grieve never got 
or asked any money from him; but 
he does not say that Charles Fox 
asserted that he never got any money 
Srom her. 

In 1774, Fox, impatient of all re- 
straint, and, Walpole says, anxious 
to aggrandize himself at the expense 
of Lord North, under whom he 
served as a Lord of the Treasury, 
blamed the minister for his impru- 
dence in promising Woodfall an in- 
demnity for betraying Horne. A 
few days afterwards, the King wrote 
to Lord North, stating that Mr. Fox 
would have acted more becomingly 
if he had absented himself from the 
House. On the following morning, 
he was dismissed from his Treasury 
Lordship by Lord North, whereupon 
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Walpole remarks—‘ With his usual 
hurry after indolence, Lord North 
turned out Charles Fox as a threat 
to those who might incline to desert, 
but without effect.’ 

It were unfair not to admit that 
some of the best passages in the first 
volume are a few pages in book the 
third, and that these are contributed 
by Lord John Russell. They are 
pages in which he gives a bird's-eye 
view of the administrations of Wal- 
pole, Pelham, and Pitt, and of the 
dispute with our own colonies. Lord 
John seems properly to compre- 
hend the greatness of the elder 
Pitt, and the narrowness and red- 
tapery of Grenville. While he de- 
duces proofs of the intention and 
rooted desire of George III. to 
shake off the Whig party, he is, on 
he other hand, not insensible to 
the wild and irregular ambition of 
the great commoner—an ambition 
which prompted him to imagine that, 
with his uncertain health and igno- 
rance of finance, he could direct 
alone all the affairs of administra- 
tion. It was in this temper of mind 
that Pitt gave his support to the 
Rockingham ministry on great mea- 
sures, but withheld from them his 
confidence at a time when he ought 
to have supported them. 

Lord John Russell's character of 
Lord North is tersely and truthfully 
sketched, and we regret we have not 
space to extract it at length. The 
good humour of that noble lord was 
inexhaustible, and must have gone 
far to endear him with his followers. 
When reproached with indolence 
and love of flattery, he answered 
that he spent a great part of his 
time in that House, which was not 
indolence, and that much of what 
he heard there could not be called 
flattery. When he saw an occasion 
of retort, his wit turned the laugh of 
the House against his opponents. 
Thus when Alderman Sawbridge 
presented a petition from Billings- 
gate, and accompanied it with much 
vituperation of the minister, Lord 
North began his reply—‘I will not 
deny that the worthy alderman 
speaks the sentiments—nay, the 
very language of his constituents.’ 
He was often asleep in the House, 
but when an opponent exclaimed, 
‘The noble iord is even now slum- 
bering over the ruin ¢ = country: 
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asleep ata time—’ ‘I wish to God 
I was!’ muttered Lord North, open- 
ing his eyes on his discomfited op- 
ponent. 

To return, however, to Fox. Lord 
Holland remarks, at this stage of his 
history, that it was fortunate for the 
interests of liberty and truth—for 
the comfort and happiness, perhaps 
for the character of Mr. Fox’s a 
tical life, that he had quarrelled with 
Lord North before the question of 
the American war had distinctly 
arisen. His dismissal from office, 
and the subsequent loss of his father, 
gave him an opportunity of exer- 
cising an unbiassed — impartial 
judgment on that great question, 
and the important principles in- 
volved in it. He adopted more 
elevated and more popular motives 
of action, preferring a conciliatory 
to a coercive system of policy. Mr, 
Fox was at this time, 1774, twenty- 
five years old, well instructed in 
poetry, ancient and modern, in his- 
tory, and the constitution of his 
country. One blot alone weakened 
his influence, absorbed his time, and 
ruined his fortune. His passion for 
gaming had involved him in debt 
to an enormous amount. We have 
already stated that his father re- 
lieved him by paying 140,000/. out 
of his own property. We find it 
stated by Gibbon, in his Memoirs, 
that on one occasion he sat playing 
at hazard for twenty-two hours in 
succession, and that at that sitting 
he lost 11,0002. 

In 1774, the court party prevailed 
at the general election, not only in 
the counties and small boroughs, 
but in the city of Westminster. 
Lord Rockingham was at this time 
the acknowledged head of the 
Whigs. No man, says Lord John 
Russell, not even excepting Lord 
Althorp, ever carried into public 
affairs a purer love of the public 
welfare. His good sense and judg- 
ment were never at fault. But he 
had two deficiencies: he was no 
orator; and his want of health and 
of natural vigour made him inactive. 
This representation by a Whig 
leader of a Whig leader, though too 
flattering, is in the main true. At 
this time Charles Fox joined first 
in the debates, and afterwards in the 
councils of the Opposition, and 
finally carried to a successful issue 
the resistance of the Whig party to 
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the fatal policy of the American 
war. But though, in 1775 and 1776, 
Charles Fox was the soul of his 
party, he neither abandoned his 
gaming nor rakish life. He was 
seldom in bed before five in the 
morning, nor out of it before two at 
noon. 

In the summer of the following 
year, 1777, Mr. Fox visited Ireland 
with Lord John Townshend. It 
was a mere party of pleasure, settled 
between them when riding out at 
Chatsworth. They took their horses 
over, and accompanied Mr. Conolly 
and Lady Louisa on an excursion to 
the Lakes of Killarney. During this 
trip, Mr. Fox made acquaintance 
with, and contracted a sincere friend- 
ship for, Mr. Grattan, whom he met 
at Lord Charlemont’s. <A wild and 
hazardous freak of Lord John 
Townshend and Mr. Fox made a 
great noise, and raised their reputa- 
tions in Ireland, where everything 
that is rash is considered a proof of 
spirit. They bathed in the Devil’s 
Punch Bow]lonthe top of Mangerton, 
the loftiest of the Killarney moun- 
tains, and fortunately escaped from 
all the consequences to be appre- 
hended from its extreme coldness. 

Mr. Fox had now avowedly re- 
solved to connect himself with the 
Rockingham party, though he did 
not do so in full form till 1778 or 
1779. After the surrender of Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga Lord North be- 
came so anxious to retire that the 
king, notwithstanding his dislike 
of and- resentment towards Lord 
Chatham and Fox, opened nego- 
tiations with the latter directly, and 
with the former through Lord Shel- 
burne. The agent in both these 
negotiations was Mr. Eden, after- 
wards Lord Auckland. One of the 
most curious, portions of the corre- 
spondence revealed to us in these 
volumes consists of the letters of the 
king to Lord North in March and 
April, 1778. How resolved and 
headstrong—not to say how self- 
willed and obstinate—his Majesty 
was, will appear from these ex- 
tracts :— 

March 16th, 1778. 

You can want no further explanation 
of the language held to Mr. Eden the 
last evening. It is so totally contrary to 
the only ground on which | could have 
accepted the services of that perfidious 
man, that I need not enter on it. Lord 
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Chatham as dictator—as planning a new 
Administration—I appeal to my letter of 
yesterday if I did not clearly speak out 
upon. If Lord Chatham agrees to sup- 
port your Administration, (if you like 
better,) the fundamentals of the present 
Administration, I will not object to see 
that great man, when Lord Shelburne, 
Dunning, and Barré are placed already 
in office; but I solemnly declare that 
nothing shall bring me to treat person- 
ally with Lord Chatham. 


March 18th, 1778. 


I never will accept the service of any 
part of Opposition but to strengthen you. 
Togive you ease, I consent to what gives 
ie infinite pain; but any further, even 
that consideration would not make me go. 
Rather than be shackled by those despe- 
rate men, (if the nation will not stand by 
me,) I will rather see any form of govern- 
ment introduced into this island, and 
lose my crown rather than wear it as a 
disgrace. 


The end of the session of 1778 
was rendered memorable by the 
death of Chatham. Lord John’s 
short character of the great com- 
moner is meagre, and feeble in 
thought and execution, and does not 
deserve quotation. On the 29th No- 
vember, 1780, the duel between Fox 
and Adams took place. On this 
subject we find nothing new in the 
volumes before us. ‘The correspon- 
dence of the king during this year 
with Lord North exhibits the reso- 
lute will of George III. to continue 
the American war, and to maintain 
North in office as the most cunve- 
nient tool for that purpose. Mr. 
Allen within the brackets by which 
his remarks are distinguished, praises 
the chivalrous feeling which induced 
Lord North not to abandon his mas- 
ter, while Lord John, on the contrary, 
disagrees, and properly disagrees, 
from Lord Holland and Mr. Allen 
in thinking that the Minister was 
wrong in remaining to carry into 
effect the personal wishes of the 
sovereign, which he preferred to the 
welfare of the State. This, says 
Lord John, pithily and tartly, but 
truly, may be Toryism, but it is not 
patriotic; still less is it constitu- 
tional conduct. 

We agree with Lord Holland in 
thinking that the extracts from Lord 
North’s papers and correspondence 
prove the obstinacy and pride of 
George III. They further show 
how prejudiced the monarch was 
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against Fox, and how incapable of 
appreciating his feelings. The 
monarch remarks: ‘ As to Mr. Fox, 
if any lucrative, not ministerial, 
oflice can be pointed out for him, 
provided he will support the Minis- 
try, I shall have no objection to the 
proposition. He never had any prin- 
ciple, and can therefore act as his 
interest may guide him.’ These 
papers of the king further show 
that there was little diversity of 
principle or opinion between Fox 
and North, and much less personal 
estrangement or animosity than the 
occasional heat of debate seemed to 
imply. 

n February, 1781, Fox’s great 
rival made his first speech. Brilliant 
and wonderful as it was, scarcely 
less remarkable were the warmth 
and generosity with which Mr. 
Fox greeted the appearance and 
extolled the performance of his 
future rival. Incapable of jealousy, 
and delighted at the display of talents 
nearly equal to his own, he hurried 
up to the young member to compli- 
ment and encourage him. 

On the 20th June, 1781, the 
library of Fox, which had been taken 
in execution, was sold by auction. 
Amongst the books was Mr.Gibbon’s 
first volume of Roman History, 
which appeared by the title to have 
been given by the author to Mr. 
Fox, who had written in it the fol- 
lowing anecdote. ‘The author at 
Brookes’s said, there was no sal- 
vation for this country till six heads 
of the principal persons in the 
administration were laid on the 
table. Eleven days after, this same 
gentleman accepted the place of 
Lord of Trade under these very 
ministers, and has acted with them 
ever since. The addition of this 
little record caused the book to be 
sold for three guincas. 

Copious details are given in the 
correspondence, notes, and remarks 
in the first volume, of the negotia- 
tions preceding the Rockingham 
Administration. The king, finding 
his obstinate determination to keep 
Lord North in office could no longer 
be persevered in, talked of return- 
ing to Hanover, and it is certain the 
royal yacht was expediting and pre- 

aring for transporting him. Lord 

olland states that George IV. 
told him a story of his father’s plan 
of retiring to Hanover, and described 
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with more humour than filial rever- 
ence the arrangement of the de- 
tails. 

On Wednesday, the 20th March, 
1782, Lord North announced the 
resignation of the Ministry, and in 
a few days afterwards a new Cabinet 
was formed, in which Lord Rocking- 
ham was first Lord of the Treasury, 
Lord J. Cavendish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Charles Fox and 
Lord time Secretaries of State, 
and Thurlow, the old Chancellor, 
whose abilities the new Ministers 
thought too considerable to drive 
into opposition, held the Seals. On 
a review of the memorable events 
which marked theearly period of Mr. 
Fox’s political life, Lord John Russell 
candidly admits that in his resistance 
to American claims George ITT. had 
the full concurrence of his people. 
The national pride revolted from 
any submission to demands loudly 
put forth and accompanied with 
menaces of rebellion. On a calm 
consideration of events Lord John 
thinks, and most people will agree 
with him, that Lord Chatham, Mr. 
Fox, and Mr. Burke excelled in 
wisdom Lord North and Lord Thur- 
low, but he adds, how long the sepa- 
ration of America from the mother 
country might have been prevented, 
and in what circumstances it might 
at last have occurred, are matters in 
which science must fail, and even 
speculation must be vague. 

Walpole admits that Fox shone 
as greatly in place as he did in 
opposition, and that he was as inde- 
fatigable in office as he was idle out 
of it. He had perfect temper, good 
humour, good nature, and more 
common sense than any man, with 
amazing parts. When the Rock- 
ingham administration came into 

wer, this country was engaged in 

ostilities not only with her revolted 
colonies, but with France, Spain, and 
Holland, and was embarrassed be- 
sides by the pretensions of the 
armed neutrality. France and the 
United States were bound by treaty 
not to make peace separately; Spain 
and Holland had not acknowledged 
the United States, and had con- 
tracted no engagements with them. 
The firstobjectof Mr. Fox was toopen 
a separate negotiation with Holland 
through the mediation of Russia. 
Great Britain had been left desti- 
tute of continental allies by the 
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peace of 1763, and the administra- 
tion that followed had been negli- 
gent of foreign politics. Mr. Fox 
was sensible of this error. One of 
the first objects of his administra- 
tion was to renew our connexions 
with the continent, and one of his 
first attempts was to form a defen- 
sive confederacy in the north by 
uniting Russia and Prussia with 
England, in opposition to the exor- 
bitant ambition and insolent pre- 
tensions of the House of Bourbon. 
Mr. Fox’s views on foreign policy 
in 1782 are contained in a private 
letter to the King of Prussia of con- 
siderable length, the tone of which 
is highly proper, and the French of 
which is far superior to anything 
we have seen from official men in 
our own day. 

The negotiations at Paris in 1782 
are treated at considerable length 
in these volumes. They were begun 
by a private letter from Dr. Franklin 
to Lord Shelburne, who on the 
6th of April, 1782, despatched Mr. 
Oswald to Paris. Franklin liked 
Oswald very much, and after pre- 
senting him to Vergennes, sent him 
back to England, commending his 
wisdom and honesty, and desiring 
to have no other communication 
with his lordship than that of Mr. 
Oswald. It should be observed 
that the conduct of foreign affairs 
in England was at this time divided 
between the two secretaries of state, 
Shelburne and Fox, the one having 
what was called the southern and 
the other the northern departments. 
By this arrangement the negotia- 
tions of the two secretaries could 
not fail to clash when part of the 
business to be done belonged to the 
northern and part to the southern 
departments. Nothing could pre- 
vent such a collision but a good 
understanding between the two se- 
cretaries of state, which, on the pre- 
sent occasion, did not prevail. Mr. 
Oswald was sent to Dr. Franklin 
from Shelburne, and Mr. Grenville 
to M. de Vergennes from Fox, and 
in the simplicity of his heart Oswald 
revealed to Grenville conversations 
which he had with Franklin, which 
Lord Shelburne had not communi- 
cated to Fox. An account of this 
double negotiation is given by Fox, 
in a letter to his friend Fitzpatrick, 
from which it may be coneluded he 
felt annoyed, and resolved not to 
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submit to such an interference. We 
have, however, more impartial testi- 
mony than Fox's as to the impro- 
riety of Lord Shelburne’s conduct. 
Lorace Walpole thus speaks of it:— 


The material [features of the Adminis- 
tration] were the masterly abilities of 
Charles Fox, and the intrigues of Lord 
Shelburne. The former displayed such 
facility in comprehending and executing 
all business as charmed all who ap- 
proached him. He seized at once the 
important points of every affair. His 
good-humour, frankness and sincerity, 
pleased, and yet inspired a respect, 
which he took no other pains to at- 
tract. The Foreign Ministers were in 
admiration of him; they had found few 
who understood foreign affairs, or who 
attended to them, and no man who un- 
derstood French so well, or could explain 
himself in so few words. 

While Fox thus unfolded his character 
so advantageously, Shelburne was busied 
in devoting himself to the King, and in 
traversing Lord Rockingham and Fox in 
every point. If they opened a negotia- 
tion, he commenced another underhand 
at the same court. Mr. Fox despatched 
Thomas Grenville to Paris. Lord Shel- 
burne sent one, two, or three, privately 
to the same place. 


Mr. Thomas Grenville, too, in 
letters to Fox, shows the painful 
osition in which he was placed. 
hat the post was not then in 
France sacred from violation ap- 
ears from one of Grenville’s 
etters. In a letter to Fox, he 
says, ‘I will write by the post, 
though only one line, as it is sure of 
being opened.’ On a full considera- 
tion of the evidence produced in the 
first volume we think it is abun- 
dantly clear that early in June, 1782, 
Shelburne had withheld from Fox 
and the other members of the cabi- 
net matters of importance to the 
negotiation, that he had taken mea- 
sures for lessening the credit of 
Grenville, and was in other respects 
guilty of duplicity. This is also the 
opinion of Lord John Russell, who 
at once admits that it is impossible 
to justify Lord Shelburne for his 
favourable reception of an important 
paper without communicating the 
substance of it to his - colleagues. 
Lord John further adds that Lord 
Shelburne cannot be acquitted of 
presumption in proposing, without 
the knowledge of es colleagues, 
a separate mission to negotiate with 
the American commissioners, nor of 
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want of judgment in leaving Frank- 
lin to the decision of a point of 
so much delicacy, which might 
materially affect the future progress 
of the negotiation. 

It was upon the conviction of 
underhand dealing and hostile cabals 
and intrigues that Mr. Fox’s resig- 
nation was grounded. Where dis- 
cords arise from want of confidence 
between man and man, and from 
concealment towards a colleague, a 
natural resentment of such distrust 
is the consequence, and resignation 
and a severance of political con- 
nexion is the only proper and 
honourable course for a public man 
to take. The Prince of Wales dined 
with Mr. Fox on the day of his 
resignation, and expressed much 
kindness towards him, assuring him 
that he should ever consider Lord 
Rockingham’s friends as the persons 
most to be depended upon, and as 
the best friends of the country. 

Lord Rockingham, it should be 
stated, died on the 1st of July, 1782, 
after a week’s illness. At the period 
of his death there were of the old 
Whig Neweastle or Rockingham 
party but five members left in the 
Cabinet—viz., Fox, Cavendish, oe 
pel, Conway, and the Duke of Rich. 
mond. Of these Fox and Cavendish 
resigned immediately on the ap- 

ointment of Lord Shelburne to 
e First Commissioner of the Trea- 
sury. 

Lord John Russell’s observations 
upon the resignation of Mr. Fox 
exhibit sense and proper feeling. He 
thinks that Mr. Fox could not have 
conducted the negotiations for peace 
with that reliance on his chief which 
was necessary in so difficult a mat- 
ter. Putting resentment out of the 
question, the responsibility imposed 
on the Secretary of State required a 
cordiality of co-operation which Mr. 
Fox could never have expected from 
Lord Shelburne. 

The correspondence of Fox, in the 
first volume, with his friend Fitz- 
patrick, in 1782 (Fitzpatrick was 
then Secretary in Ireland), and with 
Grattan and Lord Charlemont, is 
very interesting, but we have not 
space to dwell on it. 

The second volume also contains 
further interesting materials for Mr. 
Fox's life till the commencement of 
the year 1792. In the preface, Lord 
John Russell gracefully regrets that 
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he has no longer the help of Lord 
Mahon’s calm and steady light to 
aid, if not to direct him. * Differing 
from him as I do,’ says the leader 
of the House of Commons, ‘it is 
impossible not to recognise in Lord 
Mahon an author anxious to ascer- 
tain and avow the truth.’ His lord- 
ship also acknowledges his obligation 
to the recent publication of the 
Duke of Buckingham, in which he 
has given authentic information re- 
os the influence by which Mr. 

‘ox was defeated, and the men by 
whom he was deserted. In 1783, at 
the period when the second volume 
opens, Shelburne was Minister. ‘His 
insolence and folly,’ says Horace 
Walpole, ‘advanced his fall daily. 
He consulted nobody but Mr. Pitt, 
flattered the Duke of Richmond, 
neglected Lord Camden, the Duke of 
Grafton, Conway, and everybody 
else, trusting to maintain himself 
entirely by the King. He had nei- 
ther treated directly with Lord 
North nor with Charles Fox, and 
they, either hoping he would, or 
waiting to see the peace concluded, 
had lain quiet, and given no marks 
of displeasure.’ 

We have now come to the period 
of what Lord Holland calls ‘ the ill- 
fated and much calumniated coali- 
tion of North and Fox. Rumour,’ 
he says, ‘attributed much of it to 
Eden (afterwards Lord Auckland), 
and to Wedderburn, but he believes 
with little or no foundation.’ In 
1830, Lord Holland wrote to Lord 
John Townshend to inquire into the 
ae of the negotiation. Lord 

ohn, who had been one of the most 
intimate friends of Charles Fox, and 
who is supposed to have lost his 
seat for the University of Cambridge 
in consequence of his partiality for 
the Whig leader, instantly re- 
sponded, and stated that George 
North, himself, and Adam were the 
most active and instrumental nego- 
tiators inthe business of the coalition. 
‘Lord North’s party,’ says LordJohn 
Townshend, ‘ were far more hostile 
to the junction than the subordi- 
nate Whigs.’ Burke was not averse 
to the coalition, and had the great- 
est sway over Lord Rockingham’s 
friends, with the exception of the 
Dukeof Devonshire. Fitzpatrick’said 
and excellent judgment also mainly 
contributed to the success of the mea- 
sure. ‘ No one’s opinions,’ says Lord 
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John Townshend, ‘ had half so much 
weight with Mr. Fox as your uncle 
Richard's’ (meaning General Fitz- 
patrick). Sheridan, instead of being 
adverse to the coalition, as he had 
often declared, was one of the most 
eager and clamorous for it. 

There was a great cry against the 
coalition, nevertheless, for coalitions 
are rarely popular, whether in 
cabinets or in contested elections; 
and one James Martin, then M.P. 
for Tewkesbury, and head of the 
banking house of Martin, Stone, and 
Co., of Lombard-street, said that 
the House ought to have a starling 
kept in the lobby, to vociferate from 
day to day, ‘ No Coalition!’ Upon 
which Lord North, with his usual 
good humour, observed, ‘ there was 
perhaps a great deal of sense in this 
patriotic recommendation, but that 
it was surely unnecessary, as the 
House had ghey the advantage of 
possessing @ Martin fully compe- 
tent to execute the important duty, 
and quite as fit for the office as any 
starling that could be found.’ The 
Marquis of Townshend, a lively and 
humorous old man, the father of 
Lord John, used to say he had al- 
ways foreseen the Coalition Ministry 
could not last, for he was at court 
when Mr. Fox kissed hands, and he 
observed George III. turn back his 
ears and eyes, just like the horse at 
Astley’s when the tailor he had de- 
termined to throw was getting on 
him. 

Aversion to Mr. Fox, from what- 
ever cause it originated, seems to 
have been, in 1783, the predominant 
principle in the King’s mind. Mr. 
Allen asks—‘ Wasitnotthe discovery 
of this deep-rooted aversion in the 
Royal bosom which had estranged 
Mr. Pitt from Fox?’ Aversion to 
the coalition was the feeling next in 
strength to aversion to Mr. Fox. 
George III. told the Lord Advocate, 
that sooner than yield he would go 
to Hanover, and had even prevailed 
on the Queen to consent. The royal 
yacht was held in readiness a fort- 
night for the purpose. When his 
Majesty learnt that the Prince of 
Wales had thrown himself into the 
arms of Fox in the most undisguised 
manner, he became still more ex- 
asperated. 

‘ox lived at this time in St. 
James’s-street ; and as soon as he 
rose, which was very late, had a 
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levee of his followers, and of the 
members of the Club at Brookes’s, 
all his disciples. His bristly black 
person, and shagged breast, quite 
open, and rarely purified by any 
ablutions, was wrapped in a foul 
linen night-gown, and his bushy hair 
dishevelled. In these cynic weeds, 
and with Epicurean good humour, 
did he dictate his politics; and in 
this school did the heir of the Crown 
attend his lessons and imbibe them. 
The Prince of Wales not only 
espoused the cause of the coalition, 
but was not at all guarded in his 
expressions. This rendered the 
King’s already conceived antipathy 
to Fox a rankling ulcer. 

From February the 24th to April 
the 22nd, 1783, the country had 
been without any head of the Admi- 
nistration. At length, on the 22nd 
April, the Duke of Portland was 
made First Lord of the Treasury, 
Lord J. Cavendish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Lord North and 
Charles Fox Secretaries of State. 
Lord Holland’s observations on the 
coalition seem to us candid and dis- 
se ‘If judged by the event,’ 

e says, ‘and Mr. Fox acknowledged 
to his friends, that it was a step only 
to be justified by success, it must be 
pronounced indefensible.’ Mr. Fox 
never entirely recovered the disgust 
which it unjustly, but naturally, 
produced in many minds, and espe- 
cially in the minds of those who 
affix the highest standard to public 
virtue. The intemperate language 
in which Burke, and the vehement 
invectives in which Fox, had in- 
dulged against Lord North were 
remembered and cast in their teeth, 
in proof of inconsistency and apo- 
stasy. It ought to be observed, that 
though immediately previous to the 
formation of the two administra- 
tions of Lord Rockingham and Lord 
North Mr. Fox was much annoyed 
by debt, yet he himself declares, 
that though as much pressed by 
pecuniary distress as at any previous 
period, yet in the arrangements of 
neither of those Ministries did he 
ever claim or expect any office, pen- 
sion, or reversion which could repair 
his broken fortunes. 

The second appointment of Mr. 
Fox to the office of Secretary of 
State, in 1783, was yet a more bitter 
pill to George III. than the first, in 
1782. The Coalition had aggravated 
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those feelings of enmity which the 
King entertained, and increased 
their acrimony. Walpole is also 
most probably correct in believin 
that the intimacy which subsiste 
between Mr. Fox and the Prince, 
and which was increasing, exas- 
perated his Majesty. Though 
George III. was more deeply hurt 
by Lord North’s conduct, yet both 
in correspondence and conversation 
he marked how disagreeable any 
intercourse with Mr. Fox was to 
his feelings. 

Mr. Fox, on the other hand, was 
uniformly attentive, complaisant, 
communicative, and respectful to his 
Sovereign. The monarch had the 
grace, many years afterwards, to 
bear some testimony to these quali- 
ties of Mr. Fox. For when, in 1806, 
he consented to appoint him, for a 
third time, Secretary of State, he 
told him, that though he ey a 
many parts of his career, he had 
always known that he was a gentle- 
man, and he added, that it was some 
comfort under any circumstances to 
transact business with those who 
deserved that appellation. 

Mr. Fox, on i second accession 
to power, had the same objects in 
view abroad which he had pursued 
unsuccessfully the year before—the 
completion of peace by a definitive 
treaty, and the establishment of 
some European system which should 
balance the House of Bourbon. He 
had engaged the affections of the 
diplomatic agents employed abroad 
so entirely during his first short 
administration by the perspicuity of 
his views, the frankness of his com- 
munications, and the interest which 
he took in the personal welfare of 
those employed, that his restoration 
to his office was hailed with glad- 
ness. 

The reputation of Mr. Fox was 
confirmed and increased by his ex- 
tensive correspondence in various 
courts. His letters were admired 
by ministers and princes, and more 
especially by the King of Prussia 
and the Empress Catherine, for 
their ease, their grace, their simpli- 
city, their soundness, and, above all, 
for their artless and conciliatory ex- 
position of a desire to preserve the 
peace and independence of all coun- 
tries. The courtesy and respect 
with which ali intercourse with the 
closet was carried on, his perspi- 
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cuity, candour, good-humour, and 
simplicity, were gaining ground on 
George III., and mitigating, in 
some respect, the sullenness with 
which this haughty and suspicious 
monarch treated his servant. 
Horace Walpole, at the period of 
the coalition, draws a kind of parallel 
between Fox and Pitt. Of Fox, he 
says: ‘He sees to the bottom of 
everything, and views it in its true 
light, as rapidly as they skim sur- 
faces and descry resemblances or il- 
lusions. His good-humour is as 
constitutional as his common sense, 
and both are clear of affectation. 
Mr. Pitt, like his father, is more 
factitious. Application has given 
him as much as nature, but his 
natural parts would not have carried 
him far without that aid.’ On this 
observation of Walpole, Lord Hol- 
land makes a pertinent remark, in a 
foot-note. ‘Extraordinary quickness 
of intellect,’ says he, ‘and natural 
sugacity in ‘debat e, seemed to me to 
be among Mr. Pitt's most shining 
qualities ; what he wanted was ori- 
ginality, philosophy, and genius.’ 
Lord John Russell’s reasons for 


and against the coalition, appear to 
us about the best part of his contri- 


butions to the two volumes. They 
are well stated, candid, and clearly 
expressed. After temperately sum- 
ming up the reasons in favour of 
the coalition, he says the argu- 
ments against it were many and 
weighty, and we confess we agree 
with him. 

The failure of the coalition was not 
an accident, says Lord John, but a 
result involved in the elements of 
which it was composed. The King, 
forced to take back Mr, Fox, was an 
enemy constantly on the watch against 
his ministers, People at last responded 
to the severe reflection of Mr, Wilber- 
force, ‘that the coalition partook of the 
vices of both its parents; the corruption 
of the one and the violence of the other.’ 
The coalition displaced the natural alli- 
ances of statesmen, and brought on a 
fierce contention which deprived Mr. Fox 
of the support of the people, and weak- 
ened for the rest of his life the influence 
of his genius, his eloquence, and his 
wisdom. 

At the present moment, when 
questions relating to India occupy 
so much of the attention of the pub- 
lic mind, people may anxiously in- 
quire what were the remedies sug- 
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gested by Mr. Fox, in his India Bill. 
He proposed to form a Board of 
Directors, to consist of seven per- 
sons, entrusted with all the powers 
of the Directors of the Company, 
assisted by eight other persons, 
qualified and empowered to manage 
the trading concerns of the pro- 
srietors. ‘The whole fifteen were to 
be named by Parliament, and to re- 

tain their power for four years. 
After that time, the Directors 
were to be named by the Crown. 

Lord John Russell admits that 
this plan was irregular and mis- 
shapen; but then, on the other 
hand, he contends that the bill was 
not obnoxious to the popular and 
prevailing objections. There seems 
some inconsistency in holding both 
these opinions. That abused trust 
is revocable, we admit, and that the 
government of the East India Com- 
pany was not perfect, may be con- 
ceded, but it is not clear to us that 
Mr. Fox’s bill would not have ag- 
gravated the Indian evil, and unduly 
increased the power of the British 
Minister. 

The letters of the Prince of 
Wales, given in the second volume, 
touching the coalition of 1783, are 
curious, and very interesting. The 
Prince uniformly addresses Fox 
‘ Dear Charles,’ and sometimes con- 
cludes, ‘1 remain, my dear Charles, 
ever most sincerely yours, G. P.’ 

The letters of Fox on Irish affairs, 
in 1783, chiefly writing to Lord 
Northington, the Viceroy, to Fitz- 
patrick, and to General Burgoyne, 
Commander-in-Chief, are exceed- 
ingly interesting. The most im- 
yortant event that occurred, in Tre- 
oul. during the coalition adminis- 
tration, was the convention of dele- 
gates from the armed volunteers’ 
associations, which met in Dublin, 
under the guidance of Lord Bristol, 
Bishop of Derry, and the celebrated 
Flood. Fox speaks of the Bishop of 
Derry as a madman, and a man of 
whose honesty there was no opinion. 
No man felt more kindly to the 
Irish, and to Irishmen, than Fox, 
but he was not disposed to truckle 
to Irish faction, or Trish impudence. 
Writing to Lord Northington, he 
says :— 

This country is reduced low enough, 
God knows, but depend upon it we shall 
be tired if, year after year, we are to 
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hear of granting something new, for the 
sake of pleasing Ireland. Iam sure you 
must feel as I do on this subject ; but 
situated asyou are among Irishmen, who, 
next to a job for themselves, love nothing 
so well as a job for their country, and 
hardly ever seeing any one who talks to 
ou soundly on our side of the question, 
it is next to impossible but you must fall 
insensibly into Irish ideas more than we 
do, who see the reverse of the picture. 


Lord Northington had no easy 
task to perform in Ireland. He 
writes to Fox, under date of Nov. 
17, 1783 :— 


I have a most difficult task. The 
country is full of disorder, madness, and 
inconsistency, deriving much of its 
inclination to disquiet and vexation from 
a notion of the instability of Government 
at home, and the influence of @ secret 
hand attempting to undermine Govern- 
ment here; I mean a secret hand from a 
high quarter. 


As the meeting of the Parlia- 
ment drew nigh, in December, 1783, 
Ministers became anxious about 
the fate of the India Bill. In his 
letter to Lord Northington, Mr. 
Fox describes it as a vigorous and 
hazardous measure, on which all de- 
pends. The Bill passed the Com- 
mons by a large majority, but was 
thrown out on December 16th, in 
the Lords; and Mr. Fox gave vent 
to his feelings in a short note, in 
which he says, ‘ We are beat in the 
House of Lords by such treachery 
on the part of the King, and such 
meanness on the part of his friends 
in the Lords, as one could not ex- 
pect from him or them.’ The King 
now dismissed the coalition minis- 
ters admidst universal rejoicing, and 
Mr. Pitt succeeded as First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The general election in 1784 gave 
a large majority to Mr. Pitt. So 
decided was the expression of public 
opinion, that when in the new Par- 
liament Mr. Fox opposed Mr. Pitt's 
India Bill, he only obtained a mino- 
rity of 60 against a majority of 271. 
The King having obtained a triumph 
over Mr. Fox, was encouraged in 
the indulgence of his own will. 
Thus, as Lord John Russell well 


observes— 


While in his youth he had embittered 
and prolonged the American war by his 
ascendancy over Lord North, and his 
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violent animosity to Lord Chatham, so 
in his old age he retarded for a quarter 
of a century the conciliation of Ireland, 
by his refusal to take the advice of Mr. 
Pitt, and his rooted dislike of Mr. Fox. 
The prejudices which the Sovereign 
cherished in his own bosom were widely 
diffused throughout the nation, so that 
when he first parted with and afterwards 
conquered Mr. Pitt, he was followed with 
such sympathy by his people that for 
nearly twenty years after he ceased to 
rule, the policy which was recommended 
by Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville, by Mr. 
Fox and Lord Grey, by Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning, by Mr. Grattan and 
Mr. Plunkett, still remained unaccom- 


plished. 


One of the first measures of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration was an India 
Bill. Avoiding the rocks on which 
his rivals had struck, he neither de- 
prived the Company of the govern- 
ment of India, nor erected a body 
whose independence of the crown 
might give umbrage both to the 
King and the country. 

The unpopularity Mr. Fox had 
incurred by the coalition and India 
Bill had been most painful to him. 
He enjoyed the first return of the 
popularity he had lost with no small 
pleasure. His opposition to Mr. 
Pitt’s Irish propositions, equally un- 
acceptable to English manufacturers 
and Irish patriots, was the first of 
his public acts that obtained him 
that gratification in 1785. 

It was in December of this year, 
too, he gave an unequivocal mark 
of the sincerity of his regard for the 
Prince of Wales, by venturing, un- 
called for and unsolicited, to inter- 
pose in private with his advice in a 
matter of the utmost delicacy—the 
violent passion of the Prince for 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. We regret we 
cannot give in extenso the well-rea- 
soned, finely-toned, beautiful letter 
of the statesman to the Prince, 
which the latter, to his credit be it 
said, considered as a proof of affec- 
tion and true regard. Other letters 
of Mr. Fox's there are, touching the 
Prince’sembarrassments, allof which 
do credit to his head and his heart, 
as aman, as a statesman, and as a 
sincere friend. Touching the mar- 
riage of the Prince, alluded to 
mysteriously by Mr. Rolle, in 
1787, it is well known that Fox 
treated the report as a vile calumny, 
and as a base and malicious false- 
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hood. On being further ques- 
tioned, he declared ‘that he had 
direct authority for what he had 
said.’ Nobody now doubts that 
Mr. Fox was ignorant that the mar- 
riage had been contracted in secret, 
and that he had direct authority 
for the assertion he made in the 
House. A stain must undoubtedly 
rest somewhere, but it does not rest 
on the memory or truth of Fox. 

The last letter in the second vo- 
lume is dated December 5, 1793: a 
few pages before this there is one 
to Fitzpatrick, dated July 30, 1789, 
in which, in speaking of the taking 
of the Bastille* (it is supposed by 
Lord John Russell, and with proba- 
bility too), Fox says, ‘How much 
the greatest event it is that ever 
happemed in the world, and how 
much the best!’ 

Only a very small portion of the 
correspondence of Fox with his 
nephew, the late Lord Holland, is 
given in the second volume; but 
this is so easy, graceful, genial, and 
flowing with affection and kindness, 
that we wish to see its continuation. 

We must now draw our observa- 
tions to a close. 

On re-reading what we have 
written concerning a statesman of a 
manly, genial, and open spirit—of a 
man of heart and feeling, who, not- 
withstanding his errors and his 
weakness, inspired personal affec- 
tion and the enthusiastic attachment 
of followers and friends—we cannot 
help remarking, that he deserved to 
have more pains and labour be- 
stowed on his biography than has 
been expended either by relatives or 
by friends, either by followers or by 
political disciples. It is not credit- 
able to his nephew, whom he so 
loved and cherished, to have done 
little more than to string together 
facts and anecdotes concerning his 
uncle from opposite and occasionally 
contradictory sources. It is not 
creditable to Lord John Russell, 
after ten years’ pondering on these 


Charles James Fox. 


[June, 1853. 


materials, to have produced nothing 
better than a few sensible notes, 
which might be composed in ten 
hours—certainly in ten days. If 
the life of Fox is ever to be written 
well, it must be written by a man of 
larger faculties and wider sympathies 
than Lord John Russell, or even 
than the late Lord Holland. Both 
these noble lords were and are 
Whigs, and nothing more than 
Whigs of a coterie, with all the 
narrow exclusiveness, with all the 
offensive cliqueishness of Holland 
House, of Chenies, Richmond Park, 
and Woburn Abbey. Now, Fox, 
though a Whig too, was a great 
Whig, and not a Whig of this duode- 
cimo, of this coterie, of this house- 
hold, and cupboard size. He was a 
man of generous and noble sympa- 
thies, of large aspirations, of a pre- 
dominant love of justice, of a kindly 
nature and _ benevolent heart. 
Though by an accident a mem- 
ber of the aristocracy, his thoughts, 
his labours, and his efforts were 
for the country and for the people, 
and by one of the people his bio- 
graphy must be finally rescued 
from indolent, careless, or incompe- 
tent hands. The statesman and po- 
litician deserves this; for of all that 
England has gained within seven- 
and-forty years, the germs may be 
found in the writings, in thespeeches, 
or in the correspondence of Fox. 
His views on the American war, and 
on the conciliation of our colonies, 
are now the politician’s vade mecum. 
His views on peaceful international 
intercourse and non-interference in 
the internal affairs of nations, are 
daily finding approval and accept- 
ance, and to his. efforts we mainly 
owe Roman-catholic emancipation— 
the removal of restraints on Dis- 
senters—the abolition of the Slave 
Trade—and that altered and more 
conciliatory policy towards Ireland, 
which, in pacifying the sistercountry, 
has strengthened and consolidated 
the empire at large. 


* The Bastille was taken on the 14th July. 1789. See Moniteur, No. 20. 
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